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PREFACE. 



The following pages contain a series of questions 
of ancient history and geography, supplemental to 
*' Travels in the Morea,** which have arisen since the 
{)ublication of that work, chiefly in consequence of 
the increased facilities given to the examination 
of the Peloponnesus by its liberation from the 
Turkish yoke. 

The opportunity aflbrded by that event was 
eagerly embraced by the French Government, — 
under all its forms a liberal promoter of the advance- 
ment of science. In the year 1829, a numerous and 
select Commission of Geography, Natural History, 
and Archaeology, was sent to the Peloponnesus, and 
there employed during two years, under the dangers 
and difficulties of an ungenial climate, and a country 
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desolated by the effects of one of the most cruel 
wars recorded in history. The most important 
result of these labours has been a map, on a scale of 
the two hundred thousandth part of a degree of 
latitude, or twenty-one English inches and three- 
fifths. That which accompanies the present volume 
has been reduced from the French map on a scale 
of something more than a third, but not without 
some variations, a few of which will find their justifi- 
cation in the occasional strictures on the French 
map \ made by M. Bory de St. Vincent, Colonel 
d'Etat Major, and Head of the Commission of 
Physical Sciences, but who was not engaged, either 
on the triangulization or the topography of the 

" Particularly in the Section des Sciences Physiques, i. p. 244, 
and ii. p. 52. In the former place occurs the following remark : 
" Nous devons faire au lecteur Taveu que cette partie du pays et 
notre route depuis Sidhero-kastro jusqu'^ Pavlitza est totalement 
defiguree dans la feuille 3 de la Planche III. II faut pour mieux 
se reconnaitre dans notre relation avoir recours a la carte de 
Gell, dont nous nous faisons un devoir de proclamer la superiorite 
pour ritineraire que nous suivons." — The map to which M. Bory 
alludes was constructed, the positions fixed, and the names 
inserted by me. All the topographical details were the work of 
Sir William Gell. 
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survej. Auother deviation from the French autho- 
rities will be found in the modern names, the 
orthography of which has been made conformable to 
the rules followed in my other works relating to 
Greece, as explained in the Preface to " Travels in 
the Morea:" — to these rules, notwithstanding the 
preference given to a different method by some of 
the most learned travellers in Greece, I continue 
to adhere, because, to those unacquainted with a 
living language, that mode of writing its names is 
the most useful, which informs the ear as well as the 
eye. There seems no reason why in this respect the 
modem Greek should be treated differently from 
the Turkish, Arabic, or Persian; as in all these 
languages, whenever ambiguity is apprehended, or 
greater etymological accuracy required, it is easy 
to add the name in its proper characters. 

The position of some of the ancient names in the 
map, which accompanies these pages, forms a third 
kind of deviation from the authority of the great 
French work ; my conclusions on the ancient posi- 
tions differing occasionally from those of the French 
geographers, as well as from those of some recent 
German writers, and not unfrequently from my 
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former self. For this change of opinion, no apology 
is necessary, geography being made up of approxi- 
mations, although it is by no means the only science 
in which error or uncertainty leads to certainty and 
truth. 

The proper mode of representing Hellenic names 
by the English alphabet is a larger question, and 
affects modem works of every class relating to Greek 
literature. Presuming that, as our letters are Latin, 
the ancient Roman method is the best, and that 
exceptions from that rule should be for the pur- 
pose alone of indicating more correctly the ortho- 
graphy of the Greek word, I have not deviated on 
the present occasion from that principle, as exempli- 
fied on former occasions, unless when the Latin 
termination of a name, differing from the Greek in 
its gender, the Roman form has been preferred to 
the Latinized Greek, as more euphonious. Thus 
mountains, which in Greek are generally neuter, 
and in Latin masculine, afford a choice between 
the terminations um and tis^ the latter of which is 
more agreeable to the ear. The most eminent of 
the living historians of Greece remarks, in support 
of his method of rendering Greek names into Eng- 
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lisli, that " he should not fear much severity of cen- 
sure, if those only should condemn him, who have 
tried the experiment themselves/' In feet, it is 
impossible in any manner to avoid inconsistencies 
without falling into a pedantic rejection of forms 
sanctioned by long usage, and introducing others, 
which no effort is likely to render femiliar in our 
language. 
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The brazen tablet here alluded to was brought from 
Olympia by Sir William Gell, and is now in the 
Payne Knight Collection in the British Museum. 
It is 7| inches in length and 4 inches in breadth, 
and terminates at the upper angles in two rings, 
showing that it was suspended on a wall, probably 
that of the temple of Jupiter, The following is its 
text in common Hellenic capitals : — 

AFPATPATOIPFAAEIOIZ: KAITOIZE* 
FAOIOIZiZYNMAXIAKEAEKATONFETEA: 
APXOIAEKATOI : AIAETIAEOI : AITEFEnOZAITEF 
APrON ZYNEANKAAAAOIZ.TATAAKAinA 
PnOAEMO: AIAEMALYNEAN iTAAANTONK 
APrYPO:AnOTINOIAN:TOIAIOAYNniOI:TOIKA 
AAAEMENOI : AATPEIOMENON : AlAETIPTAr 
PA*EA :TAI KAAEAEOITO : AITEFETAZAITET 
EAETTAiAITEAAMOZiENTEniAPOIKENEX 
OITO TOINTAYTEFPAMENOI 

B 
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And the following are the versions in ^k)lic, Hel- 
lenic, and Latin, by Professor Boeckh (C. I, G., No. 
11), whose ingenious dissertation on the inscription 
leaves little doubt of the correctness of these con- 
clusions '. 

A Fparpo TOig FaXtioig Kai rolq 'HpFaotoic- ow^ayla 
K £a e/carov Ferco ap^oi be kq toi ai be ti 0€ot, air^ 
FIttoc aire Fopyov, avveav k aWaXoiQ ra r aXX Kat 
Trap' TToXs/uci)' a'l Se fna <Tvviav, raXavrov k apyvpto otto- 
Ttvoiov TO) At 'OAwTTiy T^ *coSaX»y/u£vy Aarpcio/icvov. ai 
81 Tip TO ypatfiia rai KaSaXioiro, aire Ftrac acre rcXccrro 
atT£ Sa/ioc cvT*, £7riopy ic £V£j(^otro ry vravr cypo/u/icv^. 

'H pVTpa TOi^ HXcioic icai rorc Hpaicvcri. av^^ayla av 
Hfi BKarov €ri7 ap^oc o av rooe cc be n oeoi, cere ciroc 
«T6 ipyov, avvtuv av aXXrjXoic, to r£ aXXa Kai trepi 
TToXe/iou* €t Se /ii? (Tvvewv, roXavrov av apyvpiov otto- 
Tivoiev ry All 'OXu^TTiy ry fcaraSi^Xou/ucvai Xarpeuo/uevov. 
€1 Sc TIC I'fl ypan/JLara raSe KaraSriXoiTO, cire €r>jc €«« 

TcXcflTTTJC tlTC Si)/iOC £<TTl, T(f) i(fnip(^ aV iviyOlTO Ttf) £V- 

ravOa yeypa^fxlv(j}. 

Pactum Eleis et Heraeensibus. Societas sit centum 
annos: eam autem incipiat hie ipse: si quid vero 
opus sit vel dicto vel facto, conjuncti sint inter se et 
catera et de bello : sin non conjuncti sint, talentum 
argenti pendant Jovi OljTupio violate donanduni. 
At siquis litteras hasce loedat, sive civis socialis sive 
magistratus sive pagus est, multa sacra tenetor hie 
scripta, 

* Tliis I feel bound to confess, although at variance with some 
of my former remarks, in Travels in the Morea, vol. i. p. 8, 
note a. 
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There is one doubtful letter only in the tablet, 
'*^e last of the first line, which is so much corroded, 
^fciat it is difficult to say whether it was V or A : 
"^"hether the word to which it belonged was EvFaotwc 
^^r E(>Paoiocc ; whether the place intended was Heraea 
^:iir Eva (possibly Evaea), an Arcadian city mentioned 
^Dy Stephanus. In favour of Heraea, the importance 
^>f that city and its proximity to the Eleian frontier 
^nearest to Olympia are strong arguments. Tlie dif- 
ference, undoubtedly, is very great between the Hel- 
lenic HEPAIEIZ or HEPAEIZ (both which Stephanus 
has given aa the gentiles of Hersea) and the Eleian 
EPFAOIOI. Boeckh thus explains it: — ut 'HpacFc, 
ita et *H(Hictoi commode dicebantur, pro quo iEolicum 
est 'Hpaoioi ut CTrotyoi, /uayocpocy ovocpoc (Gregor. 
p. 605). Accedit spiritus mutatio et digamma : HpFa- 
oToi. Nothing can be alleged against this conver- 
sion, because the Olympian tablet is the only ex- 
ample occurring of the Eleian dialect, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was the same as the Arcadian. But 
it is liable to the observation, that EYFAOIOI 
might be formed from EYAEIZ in exactly the same 
manner ; and that on the coins of Hersea, the legend 
of which is A A3, in characters precisely resembling 
thoee of the tablet, except in their direction from 
right to left, no digamma occurs between the \ and 
the A. 

In regard to the stops in this inscription, the same 
remark may be made as on those in many other 
documents of very ancient date, namely, that we 
find them sometimes separating single words, some- 
times clauses, and sometimes as breaking a clause 
abruptly, as in the instance of TON A©ENE©EN 

b2 
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A0AON : EMI on a Panathenaic vase. It seems 
difficult to explain these irregularities but by the 
unskilfulness of the engraver, of which an example 
of another kind occurs in the second line, where 
instead of the final Z of the first word and the stop 
which followed, he had engraved Ol a third time, 
which two letters are distinctly seen under the Z : 
and the penultimate letter of the eighth line was a T, 
afterwards changed into an E. 

In like manner, on a small votive helmet in my 
possession (see Tr. in Morea, i. p. 47), it is clear that 
the artist by mistake began to engrave the letters 
from left to right, and then changing his intention, 
wrote in the opposite direction, so that we may 
trace the two first letters repeated at the end of the 
inscription, where the two last have been engraved 
over them. 



Vol. i. p. 34. 

OljTnpia, or the temple and sacred grove of 
Jupiter Olympius, was a dependency of Pisa, on the 
outskirts of that city. Pisa flourished only in the 
early ages of Grecian history. It was the principal 
city of this part of Greece, when Pelops, migrating 
hither from Asia, caused his name in process of time 
to be attached to the entire peninsula ; and it was 
among the cities which led the way in planting 
colonies in Italy, where its name is still that of an 
Etrurian city. Even the decline of the Pelopon- 
nesian Pisa belongs to a time anterior to the found- 
ation of Rome, On the return of the Heracleida? 
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'^to Peloponnesus, Oxylus brought a new colony 
f^m iEtolia into the city of EHs, and thereby 
^i-icreased its strength so much that the Eleians 
"^J^rested the management of the Olympic Fes- 
tival from the Pisatae, in whose hands it had been 
ftom its first establishment; and retained this 
j>rivilege with little interruption until the 30th 
Olympiad. At that time the Pisatae had in some 
degree recovered their power; and during the en- 
suing century, under their kings Pantaleon and his 
son Damophon, they presided at the Olympic Games, 
or at least participated in the direction of them \ 
At length the Lacedaemonians, having conquered 
Messenia, turned their arms against the Pisatae who 
had assisted their late enemies, and formed with 
Elis an alliance which was cemented by the inten- 
tion of sharing between them the maritime country 
which had belonged to the Pisatae and their allies. 

Two unsuccessftil wars, in the 48th and 52nd 
Olympiads, brought ruin upon Pisa, Scillus, Macis- 
tus, and Dyspontium, and annexed all Triphylia to 
Elis, as Messenia had already been annexed to 
Laconia. In the 104th Olympiad the Arcadians 
endeavoured to make use of the name of the Pisatae 
in celebrating the Games, but Pisa did not then 
exist as a city; for when in the 95th Olympiad 
(b.c. 400) the Lacedaemonians under Agis had in- 
vaded the Eleia and occupied Olympia, they declined 
taking away the charge of the exhibitions from the 

* Strabo, p. 354 »eq. ; Ephor. ap. Strab. p. S5S ; J. African. 
sp. Euseb. Ol. 30 ; Clinton, Fasti Hellen. iii. p. 192 ; Pausanias, 
El. post. 22, 2, who asserts that the 8th and 34th were the only 
Olympiads managed by the Pisatae. 
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Eleians, because the Pisat® were "mere peasants 
unfit for such a trust '." 

Such being the antiquity of the ruin of Pisa, we 
are not surprised to find that it no longer existed in 
the time of Strabo, or that Pausanias found the site 
converted into a vineyard, or that we should now be 
unable to find any remains of it, to assist the evi- 
dence of history in determining its site. But al- 
though little may have remained of it even in the 
time of Herodotus and Pindar, they were perfectly 
acquainted with its situation. Pindar continually 
identifies it with OljTupia ; and the historian is not 
less clear on this question, when in an accurate 
computation of distance he refers to Pisa and 
Olympia as the same point *. As Pausanias shows 
in his description of the road from the mouth of the 
Eiymanthus towards Olympia that the latter was to 
the westward of Pisa, the only situation in which we 
can place it, consistently with the preceding testi- 
mony of Herodotus and Pindar, is on the western 
side of the rivulet of Miraka, where it unites with 
the AlpJmm^ the acropolis having probably occupied 
that separate height in advance of the range of 
Cronitis which closes the vale of Olympia to the 
east^ and on the northern side of which is the jiass 



' Toi; fiiyroi vpotaravai tov Aioc tov *0\vfnriov lepov, Kaiwep 
ohK ap^alov *HX£io«c ovTOQf ovk &irri\aaav avrovc» vofjlioyrtg tovq 
AvrnroiovfAirovQ ^iopirag iJyai Kai oh\ Uayovc irpoiaraiat, 
Xenoph. Hellen. 3, 2, § 22. 

' He says (2, 7) that there were 1485 stades by the road from 
the altar of the Twelve Gods at Athens to Pisa and the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius (Jeq re nlirar Kal ln\ tov viyor tov Awq tov 
'OXvfivlov^, 
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'^^ding from that vale to Miraka, as well as east- 
^^^^rd along the right bank of the Alpheitis. 

Olympia, like some other hiera in Greece at which 
^.thletic contests were celebrated, consisted chiefly of 
^fc sacred inclosure containing several temples, and 
other buildings which appertained to the sacred 
offices or to the performance of the periodical ex- 
liibitions. We may readily believe also, that after 
the ruin and abandonment of Pisa, many private 
habitations arose round the sacred inclosure. Ves- 
tiges of this town are to be seen near the left bank 
of the Cladeus on either side of the site of the 
sacred grove, which, from the most ancient times 
of its existence, had borne the name of Altis '. 
Although trees were not essential to a sacred grove ^ 
the beauty of the buildings of Olympia was much 
enhanced by this finest of embellishments, to the 
growth of which the soil and position of Olympia is 
highly favourable ^ In the time of Strabo there was 
a wood of wild olives aroimd the Stadium *, and we 
learn from Pausanias that there was a grove of 
planes in the middle of the sacred inclosure *. 

At present the vale of Olympia in the part ad- 
jacent to the hills is level, and carpeted with a fine 
turf supplying winter pasture to sheep. Near the 
Alpheius the land, annually fertilized by the in- 

' 'H "AXnc was the local or Peloponnesian iEolic form of to 
iiA^oc. — To hi oKuoQ to Upov too Atoc iraparroiricrai'TtQ to ovo^a^ 
"AXtiv IK iraXaiov icaXovfft. Pausan. £1. pr. 10, 1. 

* 'AXofi TO. iipa wdyTu icav )|/cXa. Strabo, p. 412. 

• Iliaac ivhyhpoy kir *A\<fn^ AXeroc. Pindar, Ol. 8, 12. 
' Strabo, p. 853. 

» Pausan. El. pr. 27, 7. (H.) 
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uiidations of winter, affords a good soil for the 
growth of maize or other productions sown in the 
spring. Tlie Cladetis, which bounds the site of 
Olympia on the west, has its origin at Lala in Mount 
Pholoe\ from whence it turns west and then south, 
arriving at Oiympia through a narrow valley, which, 
at the foot of Mount Cronius, is blended with that 
of Oiympia. The Alpheius pursues its winding 
course in a westerly direction for two miles beyond 
the junction of the Cladeus, and at the end of that 
distance, being met by heights on its left bank, turns 
suddenly to the north. Immediately below Oiympia 
the ridges, which are a continuation of Cronius, 
interrupted only by the vale of the Cladeus, leave 
a valley between them and the Alpheius, which in 
some places is wider than that of Oiympia, rather 
more uneven, and more overgrown with slirubs. 
The heights also resemble those which rise from the 
site of Oiympia, and are in like manner enlivened 
with the pine, ilex, and other evergreens, among 
which I failed to observe the wild olive. 

The Alpheius in winter is fiill, rapid, and turbid ; 
in summer scanty, and divided into several torrents 
flowing between islands or sand-banks over a wide 
gravelly bed. Opposite to Oiympia, on the southern 
side of the river, rises a range of heights, higher than 
the Cronian ridge, in some parts separated from the 
river by a narrow level, in others falling to the 
river's bank. Among these hills is observed a bare 
summit, terminating towards Oiympia in a lofty pre- 
cipitous ridge, distant about half a mile from the 
river. This is the ancient Typaeus, which was held 
out as an object of teiTor to prevent women from 
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frequenting the exhibitions of Olympia, or even 
from crossing the river on forbidden days, there 
having been a law, which however was never ex- 
ecuted, condemning women who had so transgressed 
to be thrown over the precipice. Pausanias describes 
Typaeus as having been near the road from Scillus to 
Olympia, not far from the ford of the Alpheius^ 
With the exception of this summit the mountains 
to the left of the river are clothed and diversified 
like those on the opposite side, and complete the 
sylvan beauties of the vale of Olympia. Above 
them, in the direction of s.s.e., and distant five geo- 
graphical miles in a direct line, the peaked summit 
of Smema forms a conspicuous object from 01}Tnpia, 
and was the site perhaps of the ancient iEpy. 

In one of the valleys, opposite to Olympia, stood 
Scillus, the residence of Xenophon. There are no 
remains existing to identify the place, but the position 
can scarcely be questioned, as twenty stades (2^ miles) 
is stated by Xenophon himself to be the distance 
from Scillus to the Altis, and there is but one river 
ill this vicinity that can answer to his Sellenus or 
8elinu8^ as abounding in fish and shell-fish (ix^vh- 

' Kara oe r^»' ic 'OXu/iirtay o^oy irpiy rj hnflij rai tov 'AX^tioi', 
IvTiv opot €K ^iWovyroQ ipxofiiy^ irirpaiQ v\lfrj\ali airorofioy* 
oro/ia^crac Bi TvTra7oy to opoc. Pausan. £1. pr. 6, 5. (7.) 

' Seliniis was the name of a river which flowed by the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. As Xenophon employed a part of his share 
of prize-money, acquired in the Asiatic expedition of the Ten 
Thousand, in the erection of a temple of Diana at Scillus in 
humble imitation of the great Ephesian edifice, it is not unlikely 
that the name attached to the river of Scillus dates only from that 
time. Xenophon endowed his temple with a tenth of the annual 
produce of the estate at Scillus, which the Lacedaemonians had 
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Kal Koyyjn), namely, that of which the mouth is 
op|)osite to the extremity of the western prolonga- 
tion of the vale of Olympia, This stream collects 
the waters from the surrounding ridges, and has its 
origin in the mountain of Smema, whereas all the 
other affluents of the Alpheius on the bank opposite 
to Olympia originate in the nearest heights. 

OljTupia was \'isited by Dr. Chandler in the year 
1766, by Fauvel and the late Mr. John Hawkins of 
Bignor between forty and fifty years ago, by myself 
in 1805, by Gell and Dodwell in the following year, 
by Mr. Cockerell in the year 1811. All these per- 
sons observed remains of the temple of Jupiter, and 
recognised them as such \ judging from the agree- 
ment between the apparent magnitude of the found- 
ations and the dimensions of the temple given by 
Pausanias, as well as from the proportions of some 
fragments of the peristyle. Wilkins, in his * An- 
tiquities of Magna Gnecia,' employs the measure- 
bestowed upon him. By means of this tenth, the repairs, the 
service, and the festivals of the goddess were provided for ; and 
the last of these offices was assisted by the produce of the chace 
on Mount Pholoe or in the Scilluntia, where Xenophon, his sons, 
and other citizens of Scillus, hunted the wild boar, the deer, and 
the roe. When Pausanias visited Scillus, between five and 
six centuries afterwards, the temple of Diana still remained, 
and a monument of Xenophon bearing his statue in Pentelic 
marble. 

* Pouqueville supposed the ruins to be those of the Herasum ; 
hut he adds, that on FauvcFs plan of Olympia, with which he 
had been furnished by Fauvel himself, they were marked as 
those of Jupiter. Chandler does not expressly state his opinion 
on the question ; but as he describes the ruins as those of a very 
large temple of the Doric order, he could scarcely have thought 
otherwise. 
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ments of Gell to prove the temple to have been 
a hexastyle, and otherwise in agreement with the 
description which Pausanias has left us of the temple 
of Jupiter'. 

It is difficult, therefore, to understand how the 
authors of the * Expedition Scientifique de la 
Moree/ came to the conclusion that nothing more 
had been ascertained at the time of their visit to 
Olympia in 1829 or 1830, than "the existence of 
a temple in this place * ;" or how they could assert 
in their work, which was published in the course of 
1831 and the following seven years, that all beyond 
that fact was mere conjecture until the time of their 
excavation. Dodwell, in his * Travels,' published in 
1819, had described fragments of columns and of 
a pavement of black marble, which he found among 
the ruins, and which he thought quite sufficient to 
identify the temple; and in 1830 my * Travels in 
the Morea' were published^ in which are the fol- 
lowing rejnarks : — 

"About 200 yards southward of the tumulus, I 
arrived at the foundations of a temple, which has 
I>een excavated by the Agas of Lalla for the sake of 
the materials, almost all of which have been carried 
away to Lalla or Miraka. The foundation-stones 
are large quadrangular masses of a friable limestone 
composed of an aggregate of shells : it is the same 
kind of rock of which all the neighbouring moun- 
tains are formed, the iwiyiymoi: Trwpoc of Pausanias. 
Tlie blocks are put together in the best Greek style. 
Among these foundations are some j^ieces of 

* Antiq. of Magna Grspcia, p. 172. 
' Exp. Scient. i. p. 61. 
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fluted Doric columns of white marble, and a single 
fragment of a Doric shaft of poros^ of such an enor- 
mous size as to leave little doubt that these poor 
remains are those of the celebrated temple of 
Jupiter. The only measurable dimension of the great 
column is the chord of the fluting, which exceeds 
a foot, and, according to the usual number of flutings 
in the Doric order, would require a shaft of at least 
seven feet in diameter. It may be inferred from 
this fact, that the temple was a hexastyle; for 
Pausanias informs us that it was 95 Greek feet 
broad, and 230 long, or very nearly of the same size 
as the Parthenon ; whereas had it been an octostyle 
vdth such columns, its length and breadth must 
have been much greater. The same inference may 
be drawn from the temple having been 68 feet high, 
or 8| feet higher than the Parthenon ; for the 
columns, being larger, would, with the usual Doric 
proportions, be higher also than those of the Par- 
thenon. — {Note,) Mr. Cockerell has since discovered 
sufficient traces of the peristyle, cella, and opistho- 
domus to enable him to prove, not only that the 
temple was a hexastyle, but that it faced the east, 
and that the length, breadth, and height mentioned 
by Pausanias are nearly correct. The length and 
breadth are, indeed, rather less than Pausanias has 
given ; but this may be accounted for by the suppo- 
sition that Pausanias took his measurement not on 
the upper stylobate but on an exterior foundation." 

The truth of these remarks was amply confirmed 
by the excavations made by the French commission 
in 1829 or 1830. They cleared a great part of the 
stylobate, obtained an exact measurement of it, dis- 
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covered the lowest portions of thirteen columns in 
their places, and would probably have found more if 
they had completed their excavation : they brought 
to light, also, some remains of the metopes of the 
pronaus and posticum, and had the satisfaction of 
observing that they are in exact conformity with the 
description of Pausanias. 

The Altis was surrounded, in part at least, by 
a wall, but it was probably a mere peribolus, and 
offered little or no means of military defence. When 
the Arcadians occupied Olympia, a little before the 
celebration of the 104th Olympiad, they found 
themselves under the necessity of fortifying Mount 
Cronius, or at least of surrounding the sanctuary on 
the summit of that hill with a palisade, and after- 
wards of adding further to its defences. 

Again, the wall of the Altis offered no impedi- 
ment to the advance of the Eleians when they inter- 
rupted the celebration of the Games of the same 
Oh^npiad; nor exempted the Arcadians, on that 
occasion, from the necessity of fortifying their po- 
sition in the Altis when the enemy had retired'. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 7, 4, § 14. 28. 32. Diodorus therefore 
(15, 77,) is inaccurate in describing Cronium as a fortress, and in 
classing it as such wiUi Coryphasium, Cyparissia, and Marganeae, 
all which he says were taken by the Arcadians on the prior of 
the two occasions above-mentioned. He seems also to have 
mistoken Pylus of Coryphasium for Pylus of Eleia, which, 
according to Xenophon, was the only place taken by the Arca- 
dians besides Marganeee. Xenophon, in relating the first occu- 
pation of Mount Cronius, says, wtpiffravpuxrayTfc roy (ro ?) 
Kpoyttoy lyruvBa ii^povpovy Kal iicpciTOvy tov 'OXv/ittcqicoD opovc. 
These wordj have induced some geographers to look for a Mount 
Olympius distinct from Cronius, and one of them (Mannert) has 
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Accordingly, no remains of the sacred inclosure are 
now to be observed ; though possibly its foundations 
may hereafter be found beneath the present surface. 
The situation, however, of the wall of the Altis on 
the northern and eastern sides may be deduced from 
the narrative of Pausanias w4th a great approach to 
certainty; and equally so its three principal en- 
trances, namely, 1. that called the Pompic, n rio/iTriicii 
ccaoSoc ; 2. that which was near the Gymnasium and 
the Prytaneium ; 3. that which formed the entrance 
of the Stadium, and which was probably the end of 
the Pompic Way through the Altis. 

The description of Olympia by Pausanias occupies 
five-sixths of his two books entitled * The Prior and 
Posterior Eliacs,' and one-sixth of his whole work. 
As at the other places in Greece which were most 
fruitful in the objects of his inquiries, it is from his 
incidental remarks on the relative situations of the 
monuments, that we chiefly derive an elucidation of 
the topography of Olympia. His description might 
perhaps be divided into, — 1. the Buildings ; 2. the 
Altars ; 3. the Statues of Jupiter ; 4. the Statues of 
Athleta* ; 5. the Stadium and Hipi)odrome. But 
although this arrangement would in some degree 
accord with the order of his narrative, it would leave 
many exce])tions to that order while it would eon- 
tribute little to the j)rincipal object of these remarks, 

even placed it to the left of the Alpheius (see Boblaye, Re- 
cherches Geographiques sur les Ruines de la Moree, p. 128); 
but there can be little doubt that the Olympian hill alluded to by 
Xenophon was Cronius itself. Possibly by Kp6t'£ioi' is to be 
understood, not the Xo^oc but the lepot' on the summit, and that 
TO not Tov was the word employed by Xenophon. 
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that of sifting and comparing the dispersed toi>o- 
graphical evidences. I shall first, therefore, extract 
the description which Pausanias has given of the 
several buildings, with such notice of their relative 
situations as he has afforded, and then endeavour to 
elicit, in following the order of his narrative, such 
other topographical information as the remaining 
parts of his description of the monuments of Olympia 
mav afford. 



I. The Buildings of Olympia. 

I. The Olympieium, Olympium, or temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. This temple was built from the 
spoils of Pisa and the other cities taken by the Eleians 
in the war against Elis, conducted by Pyrrlius, 
king of Pisa, in the 52nd 01>Tiipiad (b. c. 572). Tlie 
architect was Libon of Elis '. It was not until 
more than a century after its construction that the 
Aeti of the temple were decorated with the statues 
-which remained in them during six centuries, and 
we know not how much longer ; for these statues, 
as well as the statue of Jupiter in the cella, w^ere 
works of Paeonius, Alcamenes, and Phidias, artists 
who flourished not until the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. At one time the temple contained great 
riches in gold, silver, and precious dedications ' ; but 

» Pausan. El. pr. 10, 2. El. post. 22, 2. (4.) 
' At/ieVviTGi It KoX ypa<^ai iroWai re Koi OavfiafTrai irtpi to 
upoy, Uiiyov (Pantaeni sc,) tpya, Strabo, p. 354. No paintings 
are mentioned by Pausanias, except those on the throne. The 
others were probably tabular and not mural, and may have been 
carried away by Romans after the time of Strabo. 
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when Pausanias saw it there seems to have been 
nothing of much value, besides the great work of 
Phidias, which still remained intact, unless some of 
the solid gold which formed a part of the statue had 
been removed without injuring its outward appear- 
ance, which seems not unlikely. 

The Olympium was a peripteral Doric building, 
formed of the native limestone, which is still called 
poros, and to which, in all the more finished parts of 
the temple, a surface of stucco had been given. The 
temple had six fluted columns of 7ft. 4in. in dia- 
meter in the fronts, and thirteen on the sides. Its 
length was 230 Greek feet, the breadth 95, the 
height to the summit of the pediment 68. The 
roof was covered with slabs of Pentelic marble in 
the form of tiles. At each end of the pediment 
stood a gilded vase, and on the apex a gilded statue 
of Victory, below which there was a golden shield 
inscribed with an epigram showing that it had 
been dedicated by the Lacedaemonians for their 
victory over the Athenians and their allies at 
Tanagra \ b. c. 457. As a hexastyle, the Ol^Tnpium 
resembled the temple of Theseus ; but in its magni- 
tude and general dimensions, in its cella and interior 
columns, in its chryselephantine statue of the deity, 
and in the sculptures of its aeti, it resembled the 
Parthenon. It differed from the Theseium, inasmuch 
as there were no iconically sculptured metopes on 
any part of the exterior order, and inasmuch as the 
interior frieze of the pronaus and posticum consisted 
not of a single tablet of figures in relief, which the 

' Pausan. El. pr. 10, 2. (4.) 
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gmaller dimensions of the Theseium admitted, but 
was divided by triglyphs into metopes, which repre- 
sented twelve of the actions of Hercules. 

In the eastern pediment there was a central 
image of Jupiter, having on his right (Enomaus, 
on his left Pelops, prepared to contend in the race 
of the quadriga ; the other figures on either side con- 
sisted of their wives, charioteers, chariots, horses, and 
grooms ; in the two angles were the rivers, Cladeus 
to the right of the God, Alpheius to his left. 
Except in its central figure, there seems to have 
been a general resemblance between this composi- 
tion and that in the western front of the Parthenon. 
In the western aetus at Olympia was represented 
the contest of the Centaurs and Lapithae. Peirithous 
occupied the centre; on one side was Eurytion 
who had carried off' the wife of Peirithous, and 
Caeneus his defender. Theseus was attacking a 
Centaur with a hatchet * ; and two other centaurs 
were bearing off a young woman and a boy. Alca- 
menes, the artist, had chosen this subject, because, 
according to Homer, Peirithous was the son of 
Jupiter, and Theseus was the descendant of Pelops 
in the fourth generation. 

On the metopes over the door at the eastern end \ 
Hercules was represented, 1. contending with the 
Er3rmanthian boar ; 2. with Diomedes, king of Thrace ; 
3. with Geryon, king of Erytheia ; 4. relieving Atlas of 
his burden ; 5. cleansing the land of Elis. Over the 
door of the Opisthodomus^ he was, 1. carrying off the 
Amazonian shield ; 2. subduing the doe of Ceryneia ; 

* tipwaxifQ, Pausan. El. pr, 10, 2 (8). ' irtXiicii, 

* Intip Tou yaov tQv Svpiiy, (9.) 

* vwip Tov oiriffOo^ofiov rHy HvpQy, 
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3. the bull of Cnossus ; 4. destroying the Stymphalian 
birds with arrows ; 5. contending with the hydra of 
Leme; and 6. with the lion of the Argeia. As 
Pausanias has specified the subjects of no more than 
five of the metopes of the eastern end of the cella, 
and has described the whole as representing the 
greater part of the labours of Hercules ^ there is 
reason to believe that the sixth metope of the 
eastern front related to some action which was not 
among his twelve labours commonly so called *^. 

It seems evident from the words of Pausanias, 
that the cella of the temple of Jupiter, like that of 
the Parthenon, consisted of two chambers, of which 
the eastern contained the statue, and the western was 
called the Opisthodomus ; that the door of the latter 
was in its western side; and that Pausanias con- 
sidered the posticum or vestibule, supported by two 
columns, which was before the door of this chamber, 
a part of the Opisthodomus ; for the twelve metopes, 

' TOL TToXXd rCiv tpybiv, 

' The excavations made by the French Commission of Archi- 
tecture have led to the discovery of remains of seven of tlie 
twelve metopes. Of these, three were found at the eastern, and 
four at the western end of the temple, and in both instances they 
represented the labours which Pausanias has assigned respectively 
to the pronaus and opisthodomus ; thus confirming, had any con- 
firmation been necessary, the eastern facing of the temple. 
Among the fragments of the metopes of the pronaus, was one 
which represented Minerva seated on a rock, and presenting 
a branch (probably of olive, as an olive-leaf of gilded copper 
was found near it) to some figure which has been lost. M. Raoul- 
Rochette has suggested with great probability that this sixth 
metope, not described by Pausanias, represented Hercules re- 
ceiving from Minerva the olive-branch destined to be the 
callistephanus. 
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as already hinted, were not immediately over the 
door of the cella, but over the entrances into the 
pronaus and posticum. 

In its interior construction the temple resembled 
the Parthenon : it resembled also the larger hexa- 
style temple at Paestum, and, according to Vitruvius, 
hypsBthral temples in general. The approach to the 
statue was between a double row of columns ; upon 
these stood an upper colonnade of smaller dimen- 
sions, which supported the roof K The statue of Ju- 
piter was made of ivory and gold, and was crowned 
with olive. He held a Victory of ivory and gold 
in the right haiid, and in the left a sceptre 
studded with metallic ornaments, and surmounted 
by an eagle. The Victory held a brow-band ^ and 
had a wreath ^ on the head. The drapery and sau- 

* 'EoTfiicaffi ^c Kai cvroc row yaov kIoviq* koi aroai rt tvhov 
vwtfMpOLf Kal irpoo^oc ^c* avrHy lirl ro &ya\fJa tart' ireTroifirai ie Kal 
Aro^oc arl Toy opw^y (FKoXid, Pausan. £1. pr. 10, 3 (10). The 
translation of Amasaeus, which has been followed in its sense by 
other editors and translators, is as follows : — Erectse sunt in tempi i 
parte interiori columnse, quae sublimes h terra sustinent porticus 
per quas ad Jovis signum aditus patet. But this could not have 
been the meaning of Pausanias. The statue reached from the 
floor nearly to the roof, and the upper portico could only have 
led to the upper part of the back of the statue. The Trpoo^oc 
(irpoffo^oc ? Bekker), or approach to the statue, was evidently 
below, between the great columns. Had Pausanias intended the 
upper portico f he would have employed the words IC tly or ^la 
Tohriayy not ZC avT&y, The &yoh)Q ^icoXca, or winding-stairs, 
which ascended to the roof, probably communicated midway by 
a door with the upper portico, and, if we may judge from other 
examples, was on one side of the front door of the cella. 

• raiviay^ El. pr. 11, 1. The form of this bandeau of Victory 
is known exactly from coins and vases. It had two long ribbons 
sttspended from it. ' trri^avoy, 

c2 
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dais of Jupiter were of gold, and the former was 
adorned with figures and flowers. The throne was 
made of ivory and gold, and was resplendent with 
gold and precious stones, and with paintings and 
sculptures : four Victories, in the attitude of dancers, 
were attached to the four legs of the throne, and 
at the foot of each leg were two other Victories \ 
On each of the anterior legs was a boy carried away 
by a Theban Sphinx, and above the Sphinges were 
the children of Niobe slain by the arrows of Apollo 
and Diana. Four transverse pieces united the four 
legs : on that which fronted the entrance of the 
temple were seven figures; an eighth had disap- 
peared. They represented agonistic combats, such 
as occurred in .ancient times K On the other cross- 
pieces were twenty-nine figures, representing Her- 
cules and his companions, among whom was The- 
seus, fighting against the Amazons. Between the 
legs of the throne were four columns, which, as 
well as the legs, supported the throne. The lower 
basis of the throne was enclosed on all sides, so 
that there was no access to the space below the 
throne, as there was at Amyclae. The wall of the 
basis fronting the entrance of the temple was painted 
blue. On the three other walls were figures painted 
by Panaenus, nephew of Phidias. The subjects were, 
— Hercules about to relieve Atlas from his burden 
of the Heavens and Earth ; Theseus and Peirithous ; 

* N7irac /ick ^ij rcWapeCi xoptvovaiiy irapt')^(}fi€vui ox^/ia, Kara 
iKatrrov rov Spuyov rov irola* ivo Bi dtrty aXXai irpoQ iKatrrov tri^ri 
xo^dc. Pausan. £1. pr. 11, 2. On this disputed passage, see 
Quatremere, Le Jupiter Olytnpien, p. 285. 

' ayutvifffjinTkty iLp\aiwv fiifAtifiara, (3.) 
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Hellas aiid Salamis, the latter bearing in her hand the 
ornament of a ship's head (acrostolium) ; Hercules 
and the Nemean lion ; the attempt of Ajax on Cas- 
sandra; Hippodameia, daughter of (Enomaus, and 
her mother ; Hercules about to deliver Prometheus 
from his chains, after having slain the eagle; the dying 
Penthesileia supported by Achilles ; two Hesperides 
bearing apples. On the upper part of the throne, 
above the head of the statue, were three Graces and 
three Hours, daughters of Jupiter. On the Opaviov^ 
or stool under the feet of the god, were golden 
lions, and the battle of Theseus with the Amazons, 
The pedestal upon which stood the statue and 
throne (and which was between them and the lower 
basis) was adorned with the following representations 
in gold', the Sun in his car, — ^Jupiter, Juno, and 
Charis, — Mercury followed by Vesta, — Love receiv- 
ing Venus as she emerges from the sea, and Pei- 
tho crowning her, — Apollo and Diana, Minerva and 
Hercules; and at the extremity of the pedestal, 
Amphitrite and Neptune, — and the Moon, riding on 
a horse. A covered brazen vase * on the pavement 
marked the spot where the lightning fell, sent by 
Jupiter in approbation of the work of Phidias. 
The pavement before the statue was of black mar- 
ble, surmounted with a border* of Parian marble 
for the purpose of confining the oil which was 
poured within it, and which served to protect the 
ivory of the statue from the effects of the damp air 
of the Altis. At Athens, the Parthenon being in 

' Xpv^o, TToirifinm^ Pausan. El. pr. 11, 3 (8). 
' bipiu Kai IwiOrifittf 4 (9). 
• Kpriwlg, 5 (10). 
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a lofty and dry situation, water was similarly em- 
ployed to prevent the ivory of the statue of Minerva 
from receiving injury. At Epidaurus, the statue 
and throne of iEsculapius were said to have heen 
placed upon a well. The wooUfen curtain^ before the 
statue of Jupiter, adorned vnth Assyrian embroidery, 
was not drawn up to the roof, like that of the 
Ephesian Diana, but was let down to the pavement 
by relaxing the cordage. 

In the pronaus of the temple were the throne of 
Arimnus, a king of the Tyrrhenians, the first among 
barbarians who sent an offering to Olympian Jove, 
— in entering the pronaus, to the right were 
brazen horses, below the natural size, dedicated by 
Cynisca, daughter of Archidamus, king of Sparta, — 
and a brazen tripod on which the crowns of Olympic 
victors were placed, before the table in the temple 
of Juno was made for this purpose '. Among the 
statues of Roman emperors in the Olympium, were 
those of Hadrian in Parian marble, erected by the 
Achaian cities, — of Trajan, dedicated by all the 
Greeks, — ^and that of Augustus, made of amber found 
among the sands of the river Eridanus. Here also 
was a statue of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, the 
first of that name, and which, like that of Augustus, 
was inclosed in a circular construction*. In the 
temple were three garlands (of gold?), made in 
imitation of the wild olive, and a fourth in imitation 
of oak, the gifts of Nero. Here were likewise twenty- 

* irapantratyfjia, Pausan. El. pr. 12, 2 (4). 
» El. pr. 12,3(5); 20,1. 

' KaraaKivcitrfjiaai role TrepKptpiffiy ky^^dfxtvuiy El. pr. 12, 
5 (7). ' '■ 
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five brazen bucklers, borne by those who ran in the 
armed foot-race ; and several pillars, among which 
was one bearing the contract of alliance ^ for one 
hundred years between the Athenians, Argives, and 
Mantinenses^ The temple contained also altars 
of Vesta, Jupiter, and some others. 

II. The Herseum, or temple of Juno. This tem- 
ple, like that of Jupiter, was a peripteral of the 
Done order. In the time of Pausanias one of the 
eolunms of the opisthodomus was of wood, having 
probably been so formed as a memorial of the 
wooden construction of the original temple, which, 
according to the information received by Pausanias 
from the Eleians, was built about eight years after 
the accession of Oxylus to the throne of Elis, con- 
sequently in the eleventh century B.C. Of the tem- 
ple extant in the time of Pausanias neither the age 
nor the architect were known ; nor are we certain of 
its dimensions, for the length attributed to it by 
Pausanias, 63 feet^ is too small for any peripteral 
building, and would require a cella too confined 

' w/i/iaxia, Pausan.. El. pr. 12, 7 (8). 

' Of this treaty, which was made in the year b. c. 420, 
Thucydides (5, 47) has given the words. By one of the articles, 
it was to be engraved on a brazen pillar at Olympia. In the 
British Museum, a brazen plate, found at Olympia, bears a 
similar treaty of alliance for one hundred years {trvvfiaxia tKarov 
ma\ but of much earlier date, between the people of Elis and 
HersBa. Holes at the two upper angles for receiving pegs, show 
that it had been suspended, probably in the temple of Jupiter. 

* 'Epyaffia fitv Brj iari roO voov Awpcoc* Wovcc ^€ vipi irayra 
ttrHiKaaiy ahror. iv It. ry oTrnrBoSofi^ BpvoQ 6 iTipoq rStv Ki6vii)V 
iwri, /i^roc ^e litri rou yaov tto^cc rpiiQ teal cf^Koira, ovk &irohl. 
El. pr. 16, 1. 
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for the numerous statues and other objects which it 
contained. Perhaps, by some error in the text of 
Pausanias, 63 feet has been given as the length 
instead of the breadth ; or possibly Pausanias may 
have written rpcic kqI i^riKowa koI iKaroy, and the 
two last words may have been lost ; errors of omis- 
sion being common in the often corrupt text of 
Pausanias. Either of these suppositions would pro- 
duce a temple larger than the Theseium in the pro- 
portion of three to two, and about equal in size to 
the temple of Nemea. 

The Ilerajum of Olympia contained a seated 
statue of the goddess, beside which Jupiter was 
standing, bearded and covered with a helmet'. 
These were of a simple style of sculpture ^ Then 
were seen the Horae seated on chairs ^ by SmiUs 
or Smilus of iEgina, and a standing figure of their 
mother Themis, by Dorycleidas. Also the five 
Hesperides, by Theocles, which had been removed 
hither from one of the treasuries at the foot of 
Mount Cronius*. Dorycleidas and Theocles were 
Lacedaemonians, and disciples of Dipoenus and 
Scyllis. A Minerva, armed with helmet', spear, 
and shield, was said to have been the work of 
Medon, brother of Dorycleidas. Here also were 
Ceres and Proserpine opposite to each other, seated ; 
Apollo and Diana in a similar position, standing; 
Latona, Fortune, Bacchus, and Victory with wings. 
The makers of these works were unknown; but 
they appeared to Pausanias to have been very an- 

* Kvyijy, Pausan. El. pr. 17, I. * tpya awXii. 

^ A:u6i7/icVac iiri O^wt^tor, * See below, p. 41. * Kput^o^,. 
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cient '. They were all made of ivory and gold. It is 
remarkable that Pausanias found in the Heraeum of 
Olympia a greater number of ancient chryselephan- 
tine statues than in all the rest of Greece ; and that 
the latest of them in date were of the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. But this latter circumstance is no longer 
surprising when we consider that the toreutic branch 
of art was developed before the plastic ; that 
statues in ivory, ebony, and certain kinds of wood 
immediately succeeded rude stones as images of the 
deities; and that the great discovery in plastic by 
the Samians, Tlieodorus and Rhoecus, namely, that 
of casting brazen statues from a model and mould in 
clay, did not occur earlier than the eighth century B.C. 
Smilis or Smilus of jEgina, who made the HorsB in 
the Heraeum, was supposed to be a contemporary of 
Theodorus and Rhoecus ' ; and the Juno and Jupiter, 
described by Pausanias as ipya uTrXa, were probably 
still more ancient. These, we may presume, were 
the original idols of the temple, and coeval with it ; 
the others were subsequent dedications; and some 
of them perhaps had stood in the old temple of 
Jupiter, and had been removed from thence when 
the new temple was commenced. This is rendered 
more probable by the circumstance that, besides the 
chryselephantine statues above-mentioned, there 
were two others of the same materials, made by 
Leochares; one represented Eurydice, daughter (or 

' ^irtrai ^e ilycU /lof kcu ravra ec ra fAoXurra iipxalay Pausan. 
El. pr. 17, 1 (3). 

' Plin. 35, 13 (19). An earlier Smilis of iEgina was a con- 
temporary of Daedalus, and wrought only in wood. Pausan. 
Achate. 4, 4. Sillig, Catal. Artif. p. 421, 439. 
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wife) of Philip, son of Amyntas ; the other, Olym- 
pias. These statues had been removed into the 
Heraeum from the Philippeium K 

There were also in the Heraeum, a Mercury in 
marble bearing an infant Bacchus, the work of 
Praxiteles, — ^a Venus in bronze by Cleon of Sicyon, 
— ^and a naked child of gilded ivory sitting before 
her, the work of Boethus of Carthage. Two other 
remarkable monuments in the Heraeum were, 
1. the TpaTTita, or four-legged table, on which were 
placed the garlands prepared for the victors in the 
Olympic contests, formerly placed on a tripod in the 
temple of Jupiter * ; 2. the chest of Cypselus. The 
table was the work of Colotes, who was said to have 
assisted Phidias in making the Olympian Jupiter*, 
and, like that work, it was of ivory and gold. Tables 
for depositing offerings were conmion in the temples 
both of Greece and Egypt, and rpairetai arc^avt^^poc 
are represented on numerous coins commemorative 
of agonistic contests*. Pausanias, in noticing the 
several works in relief which adorned the four sides 



* Uaihoy im)(pvaoy Kadrirai yvfivov irpo ttjc 'A0po^/n;c' 
BorjOoC ^€ Iropevaiy ahro Kap\ri^6rtoc' fXETeKOfxiadrj Be avrdae 
A:ac Ik tov icaXovfiivov ^iXiirireioVf yjpvaov koX ravra kuX kXif^avTO^^ 
ElipvliKf) TE fi ^iXivirov (kqI 'OXv/iTr/at). El. pr. 17, 1 (4). The 
two last words are supplied from the end of ch. 20, where the 
chryselephantine statues of the Philippeium are described, tcelvrai 
Be avTddi ^iXiTTiroc re jcai 'AXiiar^poc, orvy Be avroiQ 'A/uvirac 
o ^iXIttttov 7rar//p' tpya S* tan kqi ravra Aew)(apovQt eXiijiatrroc 
K-ai )^pu<Toi;, Kada Kal rrjc 'OXufwria^oc Kai F,vpvBiKTjc eiaiv eiicoyec, 

* El. pr. 20, 1. See above, p. 22. 
» See also Pliny, H. N. 35, 8 (34). 

* One of them is represented in relief on a marble dpoyoQ at 
Atliens. Engraved in Stuart's Athens, iii. p. 19. 
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of a broad rim or face immediately below the tabu- 
lar part of the trapeza, describes the second face as 
oTTufOiv, whence we may infer that the first pre- 
sented itself to the spectator in advancing towards 
the statue of the goddess. On this front rim were 
represented Juno, Jupiter, the Mother of the Gods, 
Mercury, Apollo, and Diana; on the second, at 
the back of the table, the Olympic Games were 
described*. Probably this was a representation, by 
separate groups, of the several kinds of contest, in 
the manner often seen on vases and rilievL On one 
of the other sides of the table were iEsculapius, 
Hygieia, Mars, and beside him combatants ^ ; on the 
fourth side were Pluto, Bacchus, Proserpine, and two 
Nymphs, one bearing a globe, and the other the key 
of the infernal regions. In the Heraeum were also 
deposited a small couch ^ formed chiefly of ivory, 
and said to have been a plaything of Hippodameia ; 
and the quoit * of Iphitus, on which was written in 
a circular form the suspension of arms proclaimed by 
the Eleians at the time of the Olympic contest. 

2. The chest * of Cypselus was made of the wood 
jceSpoc •, and was covered vnih. figures ' in relief, 
some of which were of gold, others of ivory, and 
others of the same material as the chest. The sub- 
jects of these representations were explained by 

* h lidBtaiQ Tov iiywiott Pausan. £1. pr. 20, 1 (2). 
' *Af)i|c Koi ayuty Tap* ain-oK, (3.) 

* K\ifri ^iytdoc ov fiiydXrit 1. 

* hioKoq. • Xd^vai ox Kv\^i\ii, El. pr. 17, 2 (5). 

* Probably the larger kind of Juniper, which is still called 

' if iia. 
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inscriptions. The chest liad been dedicated by some 
of the KvxpiXiSai or family of Cypselus, (by himself, 
according to Dion Chrysostom \) and was said to 
have been the identical piece of furniture in which 
Cypselus, when an infant, had been concealed by 
his mother, to save his life from the cruel inten- 
tions of the Bacchiadse*. The description of this 
chest by Pausanias has exercised the talents of 
some eminent archaeologists, particularly M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy, who has illustrated that description 
by conjectural drawings'. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to a mere enumeration of the subjects 
represented on the chest ; a statement not without 
some use, as it is by collecting and comparing such 
descriptions with the paintings or sculptures extant 
on works of ancient art, that the best means of 
explaining these monuments are obtained. Pausanias 
describes five sides of the chest. If we suppose him, 
therefore, to have commenced with one of the 
longer sides, the fifth or uppermost side * could have 
been no other than the lid ; which, as he does not 
describe the form of it, would seem to have been 
flat, or slightly raised. He begins from the bottom*; 
whence it would seem that there was more than 
one line of figures in the height of the box. M. 
Quatremere supposes three lines. On the first side, as 
described by Pausanias, were, 1. (Enomaus pursuing 
Pelops and Hippodameia; both parties were in 

* See below, p. 35, n. 2. 

' See Herodot. 5, 92. Pausan. El. pr. 17, 2 (5). 

* Le Jupiter Olympien, p. 124. 

* f) avuTdrto x^pUy El. pr. 19, 2 (7). 

^ up\a^iyf ?c ayaaKovtltrdai KaVai&er, EI. pr. 17, 4 (0), 
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bigsp, and the horses of Pelops were winged. 2. Tlie 
house of Amphiaraus: an old woman bore the young 
Amphiloehus in her arms ; the young Alcmaeon was 
naked; Eriphyle, having her daughters Eurydice 
and Demonassa beside her, held a necklace \ Baton, 
the charioteer of Amphiaraus, held the reins of his 
horses in one hand, and his lance' in the other; 
Amphiaraus had one foot in the car, and threatened 
with his drawn sword his wife Eriphyle. 3. The 
funereal games of Pelias : Hercules was seated on 
a chair''; around him were spectators, and behind 
him a woman playing on Phrygian flutes. The 
Argonautse Pisus, Asterion, Pollux, Admetus, and 
Euphemus were contending in the race of the two- 
horsed chariot*; Euphemus was victor. Admetus and 
Mopsus were contending in boxing; in the midst 
was a flute-player. Jason and Peleus were wrestling. 
Eurybotas was throwing the quoit*. Melanion, 
Neotheus, Phalareus, Argeius, and Iphiclus were 
contending in the foot-race ; Acastus was presenting 
the crown to Iphiclus the victor. The daughters of 
Pelias were present, of whom the only one named 
was Alcestis. Tripods appeared as prizes. lolaus, the 
companion of Hercules, had gained the prize in the 
race of the quadriga*. 4. Hercules discharging 
arrows at the water-serpent of the river Amymone 
in the presence of Minerva. 5. Phineus, king of 
Thrace, (afflicted with blindness,) and the sons of 
Boreas driving away the Harpies who tormented him. 
Pausanias then describes that shorter side of the 



» op/iOK, (7.) ' \oyxvy, (8.) ' Opoyf, (9.) 

* avfttpih. ^ ^iffKoy, (10.) * Xirwwy fip/iari, ( 1 1 . ) 
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chest which was adjacent oa the left to the long 
side already described by him. The subjects were : 
1. Night, bearing Sleep and Death as two sleeping 
children with deformed feet * ; Sleep was painted 
white, and Death black. 2. Justice, as a beautiful 
woman, was striking with a rod ^ and seizing by the 
throat, Injustice under the figure of a woman of 
disagreeable aspect. 3. Two women were pounding 
in a mortar; there was no inscription annexed to 
them, but they were supposed to represent magicians. 

4. Marpessa following Idas from the temple of Apollo. 

5. Alcmena receiving a cup ' and a necklace * from 
Jupiter in the form of Amphitryon. 6. Menelaus, 
after the capture of Troy, pursuing Helene, sword in 
hand, as if to kill her. 7. The marriage of Jason and 
Modeia : Medeia was seated, Jason standing on her 
right, Venus on her left. 8. Apollo singing, accom- . 
l)anied by the Muses. 9. Atlas bearing the globe on 
his shoulders, and holding the apples of the Hesperid^ 
in his hand ; Hercules advancing against him, sword 
in hand, to obtain the apples. 10. Mars in armour, 
termed Enyalius in the inscription, leading away 
Venus. 11. Peleus leading away Thetis, from 
whose hand issued a serpent against Peleus. 12. The 
winged sisters of Medusa pursuing Perseus, having 
also wings. The third side of the chest, or second 
long side, represented two bands of warriors, some 
in bigae, but the greater part on foot, who, on the 
j)oint of engaging, recognise each other as friends. 
Opinions differed as to the subject. Pausanias sujv 
posed it to be the reconciliation of Melas of Gonussa, 

^tiffTpafifjivovg tovq tto^qc, Paiisan. El. pr. 18, 1. 
' pa/3^^, (2.) =» KvXtK'a, (3.) * Spfwy. 
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ancestor of Cjrpselus, with Aletes king of Corinth. 
On the fourth side of the chest, or to the left of the 
preceding side *, was, 1. Boreas with serpents' tails 
instead of legs carrying away Oreithyia. 2. Hercules 
contending with Geryones, who was represented 
with a triple body. 3. Theseus holding a lyre, and 
Ariadne a crown. 4. Achilles and Memnon fighting, 
Thetis and Aurora, their mothers, standing beside 
them. 5. Melanion and Atalanta having a fawn 
beside her. 6. The contest of Ajax and Hector, 
between whom was seen Discord* in the form of 
a woman of horrid appearance. 7. Helene between 
the Dioscuri, one of whom was beardless; the 
captive JEthro, in a black dress at the feet of 
Helene'. 8. Iphidamas prostrate and defended 
by Coon against Agamemnon, the device of whose 
shield was Terror* with the head of a lion. 
9. Mercury conducting the Three Goddesses (Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus) to Alexandrus, son of Priam, 
for his judgment. 10. Diana winged, leading a 
panther in her right hand, and a lion in her 
left. 11. Ajax dragging away Cassandra from the 
altar of Minerva. 12. Eteocles advancing against 
Polynices, who was represented kneeling on one 
knee : behind him was Fate ^ in the form of a 
woman with the teeth and claws of a wild beast. 
13. Bacchus, bearded, clothed in a long garment \ 
reclining on a couch, and holding a golden cup in 

* il aptmepdc nepuoyri. El. pr. 19, 1. ' "Epcc, (2.) 

* Helene, according to Dion Chi7sostom, was trampling on 
the head of iEthra, Imftifttiicvia r^ fce^uA^ rfjc AtOpat. Orat. xi. 
p. 163. 

* ^o/3oc, (4.) * Kfjpy (6.) * x*''*^*'" iroh)pfi. 
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his hand, in the midst of vines and trees of apple ^ 
and pomegranate *. The fifth or upper side of the 
chest was not inscribed, but represented, 1. A man 
and woman, in a cavern, reclining on a bed, and 
intended, in the opinion of Pausanias, for Ulysses 
and Circe, because before the cavern there were 
four women employed, as Homer has described*. 
2. Vulcan presenting the arms of Achilles to Thetis, 
attended by the Nereids, standing in cars drawn by four 
horses with golden wings. An attendant of Vulcan 
bore his tongs *, and on one side stood the centaur 
Chiron, represented with the fore-feet of a man and 
the hind-feet of a horse. 3. In a car drawn by mules 
were two virgins, one veiled, the other holding the 
reins, supposed to be intended for Nausicaa, daughter 
of Alcinous, with an attendant, on their way to the 
place of washing *. 4. Hercules discharging arrows 
at Centaurs, some of which were l}ing dead. 

Some of the inscriptions which explained the 
figures on the chest of Cvpselus, and gave the 
names of the persons represented, were written in 
direct lines ; others were in bustrophedon ; and 
others in a writing of which the involutions made 
them diflScult to be understood*. It is curious to 
remark how exactly the figures and explanatory 
names, as described by Pausanias, agree with some 
of those on Greek vases still existing, some of 
the most ancient of which are probably as old as 
600 B. c. ; and hence the importance of this 

* /i 17 A cat. * point, 

* K. 348. * vvpdyitay, Pausan. El. pr. 19, 2 (9). 

* im rove irXui'Ouc. 

* eXcy/iOvc avfxfiuXiaOtu \a\iwov',, 17> 3 (6). 
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description of the chest to the archaeologist. As to 
the date of the chest, Pausanias states that it 
liad belonged to an ancestor ' of Cypselus ; and he 
supposes that some of the explanatory verses in 
bustrophedon, which he has preserved, were com- 
posed by the poet Eumelus, one of the Bacchiadae, 
who flourished about 750 B.C., or a century before 
the reign of Cypselus, and of whose works some of 
the subjects or titles are known to us *. It is clear, 
however, that this opinion of Pausanias was nothing 
more than an inference from the age and country of 
Eumelus; for there is nothing in the verses them- 
selves that can have identified the authorship. 
Instead of having been prior to Cypselus, the chest 
was more probably made expressly for a memorial 
and votive-offering by Cypselus himself or his son 
Periander, who reigned at Corinth from 625 to 
585 B.C., during which years the laws of Solon 
were engraved in bustrophedon on the a^ovcc of the 
Prytaneium at Athens \ 

* irpoyofo^, Pausan. £1. pr. IS, 2 (7). 

' Clinton, Fast. Hellen. iii. p. 161. 364. 397. 

• Topography of Athens, 2nd edit. p. 127, note 6. The 
original direction of Greek writing from right to lefl, which 
never varied in its derivative the Etruscan, was continued also 
in Greece in monostich inscriptions, or those of a single line, as 
late or later than 600 b. c. ; the modes called Kioviilnv (columnar) 
and wXivBiilov (plinth-shaped), which were used in the same ages 
when better adapted to the form or dimensions of the monument 
upon which the inscription was to be engraved, were no more 
than modifications of the monostich method of inscribing. Some 
very ancient examples of the vKivdri^oy are still extant, (see Tr. 
in N. Greece, iv. Inscr. 166. Trans, of the Royal Society of 
Literature, ii. p. 3S3,) and columnar inscriptions of various ages 
are not uncommon. When, in the progress of literature and 
civilization, inscriptions were lengthened, and men began to 
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M. Quatrem^re and M. Heyne, in support of 
their opinion tliat the chest is to be considered as 

engrave them moixv^ov, that is, in more than one line, expe- 
rience may have taught that it was more easy in writing on brass 
or stone to continue the word, or portion of the word, which 
followed the termination of the first line, in the reverse direction 
of that line, than to separate the same word or portion of the 
word from its antecedent by the length of a whole line ; and 
hence the ftovtrrpo^rfiovy or mode which resembles ploughing. 
On the contrary, in writing on skins, or bark, or papyrus, it 
may have been found more convenient to write all the lines in 
the same direction, which direction, in regard to Greek characters, 
is from lefl to right, just as the opposite direction is the best 
adapted to the Arabic character. It is probable, that the practice 
of writing from left to right became general in the course of the 
sixth century b. c. ; though no very precise date can be assigned, 
because in that early age scarcely any Greek customs were uni- 
form in every part of Greece, and because some ancient forms 
in writing were occasionally adhered to when generally obsolete. 
Thus the Eleian tablet consists of ten lines in prose, written from 
lefl to right : a pedestal lately discovered at Corcyra has four 
hexameter verses in a single line from right to left : on the 
brazen hare of Priene are four lines from right to lefl : the 
Sigeian pillar has two inscriptions, each of eleven lines, in 
bustrophedon, commencing from the lefl. And yet probably 
all these documents are not very distant from one another in 
date ; or somewhere about 600 b. c. At Athens we know that 
bustrophedon was employed in the public records as late as 
600 B. c, though it is not unlikely that it had fallen into disuse 
for ordinary purposes before that time ; in the same manner as 
the four Ionic letters were in common use at Athens before they 
were introduced into public documents, engraved on marble or 
bronze. It may not be irrelevant here to remark, that we find 
three kinds of bustrophedon in extant monuments : 1. That in 
which the lines were reversed in position as well as in the 
direction of the letters, and, if written on paper, would require the 
paper to be turned round. These inscriptions were probably on 
horizontal surfaces, and were intended to be read as the reader 
moved round the monument. They are among the most ancient 
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a work of the time of the BacchiadsB, allege the 
absence among its sculptures of all subjects relating 
to Cypselus or the Cypselidae. But it was much 
more conformable to the ancestral pride of the 
Greeks, in decorating dedications to the gods, to 
select as the subjects of ornamental sculptures or 
paintings such as recorded the connexion of the 
dedicators with the heroes of antiquity, rather than 
the actions of the reigning monarch or his family. The 
figures on the chest of Cypselus may all be referred 
to the descent of Cypselus from Caeneus, king of the 
Lapithae, who was a companion of Hercules, and 
whose son accompanied Jason to Colchis ; or to the 
subsequent descent of Cypselus from Melas, son of 
Antassus, contemporary of Aletes, the first king of 
Corinth, and one of the Heracleidae ; or to his con- 
nexion with the Bacchiadae by his mother Liabda '. 
The allusions to the Trojan war were common sub- 
jects in all similar representations. 

We learn from Dion Chrysostom that the chest of 
Cypselus stood in the opisthodomus of the Herseum*; 

inscriptions in existence. Some examples of them may be seen 
in the Trans, of the R. Soc. of Liteiatiure, I., New Series, p. 805, 
and in Boeckh, C. Inscr. Gr., Nos. 20, 21 , 23. 2. Bustrophedon 
beginning from the right ; these we may suppose to be more 
ancient than, 3. Bustrophedon beginning from the led; which 
was probably the latest method before the practice of writing 
from the left became general. The later laws, in the Prytaneium 
of Athens, were distinguished as the laws beginning from the 
left (ec rfiy thttyvfiwy &px6fi€yoL vd/ioi, Harpocrat. et Phot. Lex. 
in 6 KaTutdir yofiot). It was probably in the reign of Pisistratus 
that this method expelled the bustrophedon for ever. 

' Herodot. 5, 92. Pausanias, Corinth. 4, 4 ; El. pr. 18, 2 (7). 

' tlwov «c airroc cirfpaicwc ciijv Iv 'OXv/iir/^ ly rj> 

owtaBoiofAf Tov vetj rfiQ "Hpac vwSfiyrifia r^c Apiray^c cw/vijc 

d2 
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whence we may infer that the cella of the Heraeum 
consisted of two apartments ; for it is not credible 
that such a monument of antiquity as the chest 
should have stood in the posticum, which was 
exposed on one side to the open air, and as we 
learn from Pausanias, as well in describing the 
wooden column of the opisthodomus of the Heraeum, 
as the metopes representing the labours of Hercules 
in the Olympium, was considered to be a part of the 
opisthodomus. 

III. The great altar of Jupiter which stood be- 
tween the Pelopium and the temple of Juno, at 
about equal distances from them K It had two 
platforms: the lower, called the prothysis, was a 
square of 32 feet 3 inches, having an ascent to it on 
every side by steps of stone : the upper altar was a 
square of eight feet, and had steps to it, which, 
as well as all the upper structure, were made of the 
cinders of the thighs of the victims sacrificed on this 
and other altars. The animals were slaughtered on 
the prothysis, and the thighs were burnt above. The 
total height of the altar was 22 feet ; on comparing 
which with the other proportions, it would seem 
that there were about eighteen steps to the pro- 
thysis, and three from thence to the upper altar; 
and that the whole structure covered a square of 
70 or 80 feet*. 

(Helenes et iEthrae, sc.) ly rj ^vXiy^ KiPiar^ avanec/^ry vwo 
Kvyj/iXov, Dion Chryst. Orat. xi. p. 163. 

* "EoTi ^c 6 rov Acoc tov *0\vfjimov ^wfiOQ laov fiey fiaXurra 
Tov UeXoviov T€ Kal tov Upov r^c "Hpac &ircx<*'»'» "fpOKElfAevocfuyrot 
k-ai irpo itfAtpoTipur, Pausan. El. pr. 13, 5 (8). 

Tow puffiov a TOV ly 'OXvjjiiri^ Kprinl^Q fiey Tfjt wpwTtiCi ""po- 
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IV. The Metroum, or temple of the Mother of 
the Gods. This was a large Doric building \ but it 
contained no image of the deity from whom its 
name was derived ; nor any thing but some upright 
statues of Roman emperors. 

V. The temple of Lucina Olympia' contained an 

0vff£wc icaXov/i£V»|c, ir<J&c frcvrc ical eiKOtri icai iKaroy ian xepioioC 
rov Bi iirc rj irpoQvtni wtplfxtrpoQ eKaarov (qu. aKivatrrovl) nd^ec Ivo 
Kal TptnKoyra' ro Be vyj/OQ rov Putfiov to avfiiray £C Bvo Kal eiKoaty 
ayilKtt ToBac* ahra fiiy B^ to. irpcia iy fiipu Tf icanuy r^ wpO" 
Bvatif KaOiorriKey avroic Bvciy' rovQ ^fjpovc Bi hvai^poyrtQ ec rod 
P^ifJiov TO vvf/iyXorarov KaBayl(ovaiy lyTavOa' hyafiaQfioX Zt ig fjiey 
Tf^y wpoBvffiy &yovtny U eKaripaQ rfjc xXcvpac, Xidov weiroirffjiiyor 
TO Be iiwo TtJQ irpoOvatiifc cc ro &ytj rov fivfiov ritppaQ irapi)(£Tai 
ayafiaefiovQ. Pausan. El. pr. 13, 5 (9). Pausanias has not stated 
whether the altar was round or square : the words irepioBoi:, wepU 
fUTpoi would suit either form ; but i^ cArarepac r^c irXevpdg can 
scarcely be applicable to any other than a quadrangular construc- 
tion. Nor does he mention the number of steps from the base to 
the prothysis, or those from the prothysis to the upper platform ; 
but the latter could hardly have exceeded three in number, so 
as to leave (allowing a foot for the breadth, and half a foot for 
the height of each step,) a breadth to the upper platform and 
prothysis sufficient for their purposes : there would then remain 
40 steps for the ascent from the base to the prothysis, and the 
base would have been a square of 72 feet. 

The great altar at Syracuse, though quadrangular, was not a 
square, as appears by the recent discoveries of the Palermitan 
Commission of Architecture. It was a very disproportioned 
oblong; the length being 640 feet, and the breadth no more than 
60. Diodorus describes it as a stade in length : o irXrialoy rov 
Ocarpov fiidiiOQ to fiey ^ijicot: wy tnaBiov^ to S* v\p0Q Kal wKcltoq 
ix^ TovTv Kara \6yoy. Diodor. 16, 83. The apparent excess 
of the modem measurement may be accounted for by the materials 
having given way on all sides. 

' yaoy /icyedf* filyay kal ipyaaiff. Aofpcov, Pausan. £1. pr. 20, 
o (9). • hiXMvia •OXi^/iJria, El. post. 20, 2. 
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altar of that deity, and an inner apartment into 
which a priestess alone conld enter, for the purpose 
of sacrificing to Sosipolis, a local daemon \ who had 
a chapel' also at Elis, near the temple of Fortune. 
The situation of the temple of Lucina appears to 
have been on the neck of Mount Cronius, 

VI. The temple of Venus Urania*, in ruins 
in the time of Pausanias, was near that of Lu- 
cina. 

VII. The Prytaneium stood near that entrance of 
the Altis not far from which, on the outside, was the 
Gymnasium*. It contained a Sanctuary of Vesta ^ 
in advancing towards which, from the entrance of 
the Prytaneium there was an altar of Pan, to the 
right. Opposite • to the sanctuary of Vesta there 
was another apartment, called the 'E<maTo/o«ov, be- 
cause here ' the Olympian victors were feasted. 

VIII. The BovXBvrfipiov or council-house. This 
seems to have been situated between the Prytaneium 
and the great Temple *. 

IX. The Theecoleon ; a building appertaining to 
the office of the OeiiicoXoi or superintendents of the 
sacrifices, each of whom was in oflfice for one 
month ^. 

X. Tlie Proedria*': its uses are not stated by 
Pausanias, nor can the situation either of this 



oiKfifia ov fiiya, Pausan. El. post. 25, 4. 

*A(ppohlTfiQ Ohpayiat, El. post. 20, 3 (6). 

El. pr. 15, 5 (8). • oUrifia rfjc *Ear/ac. 

airayriKpv, El. pr. 15, 8 (12). ' iv rovrf Tf oiic^/iori. 

Compare El. pr. 23, 1, and 24, 1. 

El. pr. 15, 4 (8). •« EI. pr. 15, 3 (4). 
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building or of the Theecoleon be distinctly under- 
stood from his description of Olympia. 

XI. The Philippeium, built by Philip, son of 
Amyntas, after his victory at Chseroneia, was to the 
lefk, in proceeding from the entrance of the Altis to 
the Prytaneium*. It was of brick, of a circular form, 
and surrounded by columns ; on the summit a brazen 
poppy held together the rafters of the roof*. This 
building was dedicated by Philip after the battle of 
Chaeroneia, and contained five chryselephantine 
statues of the royal family of Macedonia by Leo- 
chares. 

XII. The Treasuries. These resembled buildings 
of the same denomination at Delphi, and, like them, 
had been built for the most part by distant cities of 
Italy or Asia, as receptacles for their dedications. 
Two of the treasuries had been totally, and others 
partially, despoiled of their contents ; and others 
instead of the original dedications contained statues 
of Roman emperors. The treasuries were situated to 
the north of the Heraeum on the foot of Mount 
Cronius, on a raised platform made of the stone poros'. 
They were ten in number, and had been erected by 
the cities Sicyon, Carthage, Byzantium, Epidamnus, 
Sybaris, Gyrene, Selinus, Metapontium, Megara, Gela. 
In the Sicyonian treasury Pausanias saw two brazen 
beds*, one of Doric, the other of Ionic workman- 

• Paiwan. El. pr. 17, 1 (4) ; 20, 5 (10). 

' iwl Kopv^j ii itm fiiiKtiv x<>^9 trvyBtafJLOQ toIq BokoIq, 

• 'EoTi ^k \i(hv irwplvov Kpr}irlQ ck rp "AXrct irpoe iipKroy tov 
'Ilpa/ov, arara run-ov di avrfje vapiiKii to Kpoviov' ivl ravrriQ r^c 
rf>iyri^oc tlaiv oi dtiaavpoi* icaOa Bij ical kv AfX^Ic 'EXX^rwv rtviQ 
iitodivavTO Tf 'AtoXXwki dri<ravpovQ. £1. post. 19, 1. 

• OoXo/iovc, (2.) 
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ship. On the smaller an inscription testified that it 
weighed 50 talents and had been dedicated by the 
Sicyonii and their tyrant Myron, who was victor in 
the chariot-race in the 33rd Olympiad (b.c. 648). 
In this treasury were also three quoits \ and some 
armour, consisting of a brazen shield painted on the 
concave side, a helmet -, and greaves \ An inscrip* 
tion on the shield in letters almost destroyed by 
time showed that these arms were offerings of the 
Myonenses of Locris. Here also were the sword of 
Pelops with a golden handle*, a cornucopia*, the 
offering of Miltiades, king of the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, for the capture of the fortress Aratus, and a 
statue of Apollo in box-wood \ with a gilded head, 
dedicated by the Epizephyrian Locri, and made by 
Patrocles of Crotona. — Next to the treasury of 
Sicyon was that of Carthage, of which the con- 
structors were PothsBus, Antiphilus, and Megacles. 
The dedications in it were a colossal statue of 
Jupiter \ and three breast-plates of linen \ all pre- 
sented by Gelon and the Syracusans for a victory 
over the Carthaginians by land and sea (b. c. 480). — 
Tlie third treasury was that of the Byzantii, and 
the fourth that of the Epidamnii, constructed by 
Pyrrhus and his sons Lacrates and Hermon. It 
contained Atlas supporting the globe ^ and Hercules 
in the garden of the Hesperides, made of cedar by 



* ^iffKot, Pausan. El. 


post 19, 


3(4). 


* KpaVOQ, 


' Kyrjfu^tQ, 






* Xa/3^, (6.) 


^ 'A/jaXOceac t^ipaQ, 








ayaXfjia irviivov 'AttoXXwkoc 


ewi')^v(rov 


Ti)y Ke<l>a\rir. 


' ZiVQ fjityiOei ^«yac, 


4 (7). 






* OijjpdKli Xtvul. 







voXoy, 5 (8). 
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Hegylus and his son Theocles', as attested by an 
inscription on the globe. The figures of the Hes- 
perides had been removed from this treasury to the 
temple of Juno*. — Next to the treasury oftheByzan- 
tii was that of the Sybaritae ^ and near it that of the 
Cyrenaei of Libya ; the latter containing statues of 
Roman emperors *. — ^Then occurred the treasury of 
the Selinuntii, in which stood a statue of Bacchus, 
having the fiace, the feet, and the hands, of ivory; and 
near this treasury was that of the Metapontini, in 
which there was a statue of Endymion, every part of 
which was made of ivory except the garment \ — In 
the treasury of the Megarenses • were small figures 
of cedar studded with gold', dedicated by that 
people, and made by Dontas of Sparta, a disciple 
of Dipoenus and Scyllis, and more ancient than the 
treasury itself, which, according to an inscription 
upon a shield on the summit of the pediment^, 

' In this interpretation I have followed the emendation of 
Boeckh adopted by Bekker : ahroy bfiov instead of A\nov6fAov, 

' See above, p. 24. For the reading which gives the third 
treasury to the Byzantii, see Bekker's edition of Pausanias, p. 393, 
and that of Siebelis, III. adnotationes, p. 72. But the text at 
the commencenient of § 5 (8) of £1. post. 19, is still defective : 
there may be a doubt whether the Atlas &c. were in the treasury 
of Epidamnus or of Byzantium : the other treasury, it appears, 
was empty in the time of Pausanias, like that of Sybaris. 

» El. post. 19, 6 (9). * 7 (10). 

• 8 (11). "Of Metapontium," says Pausanias, " there 
remained only in my time the theatre and the walls.** On 
the site of Metapontium there still exist ruins of the colonnade 
of a large temple, but neither theatre nor walls. 

• oi Mcyapcic xpoc r^ 'Arru*J, 9 (12). 
' Ki^pov (^ha "Xpvf ^irii'Otafiiva. 

• VTCp TOV tUTOVf (13.) 
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was erected from the spoils of the Corinthians in 
the archonship of Phorbas, one of the Athenian 
archons for life. The figures of cedar above 
mentioned represented the combat of Hercules and 
Achelous, in the presence of Jupiter and Dejaneira, 
and of Minerva as the friend ' of Hercules : but the 
latter statue had been removed into the Heraeum, 
where it stood near the Hesperides. In the pedi- 
ment was represented the Gigantomachia. The 
mention thus made of a pediment gives some idea 
of the appearance and mode of construction of these 
treasuries, as well as of the similar buildings at 
Delphi. — On the tenth treasury, which was very 
near the Stadium*, an inscription declared that it 
was dedicated, together with its contents, by the 
people of Gela in Sicily, but it no longer contained 
any statue. 

XIII. The Pelopium. This was an inclosure, 
containing trees and statues, having an opening to 
the west. It stood to the right of the entrance 
into the temple of Jupiter, to the north of that 
building, and at such a distance from it that there 
were statues and other dedications in the interval, 
and it was of such a length that it extended from 
the middle of the temple to the opisthodomus. It 
was equal probably to a square of about 100 feet\ 

* trvfifiaxoQ, Pausan. El. post. 19, 9 (12). 

* vpoQ avTip fiiy limy ijSr} rf trraSif, 10 (15). 

' "Etn-i Be lyroc rrJQ "AXrcwc »fai UeXoirioy irore rerifififUyoy 
rifieyoQ' ^pfa»fa>K Be rwy 'OXv^ir/^ roaovroy vrporerifJLrifjLiyoc etrrly 6 
UiXoxp viro *HXe/afv, oaoy ZevQ OeCJy Twy 6XX(ity, etrriy ovy row 
yaov Tov Acoc Kara Bt^iay ttjq ivoBov irpoQ &yefjioy fiopiay to IlcXf^- 
niov, a<^€ani)KOQ fxty tov yaov ToaovToy^ wq ficTaiv icai avBpidyraQ 
Kai ayadi'ifJLaTa &\\a aycuceiaSaC wapriKiiBe tjQ em Toy ovitrdoBofioy 
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XIV. The Hippodamium, named fix)m Hippo- 
dameia (wife of Pelops), whose bones were by order 
of an oracle brought hither from Mideia of Argolis, 
was a ri^ivoq or sacred inclosure, equal in dimen- 
sions to a square of 100 feet, and surrounded with 
a low wall or balustrade ^ Here women once a year 
performed ceremonies in honour of Hippodameia. 
It was within the inclosure of the Altis near the 
Pompic way. 

XV. The Poecile Stoa, or painted portico, was so 
named from the pictures, no longer existing in the 
time of Pausanias, with which it had been painted. 
It was called the portico of the Echo*, because the 
voice of a man calling aloud was repeated from it 
seven times and more. 

All these were within the Altis. Near the walls 
on the outside were : XVI. The Sttutio of Phidias ', 
which contained an altar of all the Gods, and was 
not far from the Pompic entrance into the Altis. 
XVII. The Leonidaeum, so called as having been 
built by Leonidas a native ; it separated the Pompic 
way from a narrow street, called the ayvia^ Attice 
arcvwiroc*. The LeonidaBum served, in the time 

&TO lUmnt fiaXtara apiafiiyoy rov yaovt xal \iduy re OptyKf inpi' 

iXtrai Koi Zivlfta kvTOQ irt^vK&ra Ka\ iLvlpiavrtQ (Xaiv iiyaKeifievof 

f#o^oc ^c cc airro vpoQ hvafx^y lariy iiXiov, Pausan. £1. pr. 13, I. 

' oaoy xXidfKfv x^ployt irepifx6fJL€yoy OptyK^, El. post. 20, 4. 

* 'Hxo9c aroa. El. pr. 21, 7 (17). 

* ipyavriipioy ^tiBlov^ El. pr. 15, 1. 

* 'OwivM it iLyaarpiylfayri (ab officina Phidiae) avOic fc ri^y 
'AXriPf iarly ikirayrucpv rov Acwki^/ov, to hi Iktoq fiiy rov irepi' 
fiokov rov hpov to Atwylhaioy' vAy hi laoh^y weiroirirai r&y 
€c ri^y "AXriy Kara r^v iro^Tcic^y, fj fioyri toIq vofiirivovaly itrriy 
0^* Twro hi iiyhpOQ fiiy tS»v iiri\upitjv ItTTiv ayadrifjia Acw- 
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of Pausanias, to lodge the Roman magistrates '. 
XVIII. Tlie Gymnasium: in this building, which 
was near the northern entrance into the Altis', 
there were, between its eastern stoa and the ex- 
ternal wall, chambers for the athletse, opening to 
the west '• In the hypsethrum was a basement of 
marble, upon which stood originally a trophy, in 
memory of a victory gained by the Eleians over the 
Arcadians. The Gymnasium served as a place of 

yiiov Bii<rrriK€ dc Ayviay &to r^Q i<r6dov r^c wofAwucij^. 

Pausan. £1. pr. 15, 1. 2. 

It is evident that Aeiayi^alov cannot be the true reading ; and 
as the only building near the Pompic entrance, besides the 
Leonidaeum, was the Studio of Phidias, ipyaarfiplov is the only 
substitute that can easily be suggested. The exact situation, 
however, of the Leonidaeum with regard to the other places 
mentioned will still be obscure ; but it would be less so, if cm-oc 
in the preceding passage were altered to Ivt6c. The next para- 
graph, ioTi ie iy ij "AXrci rov AmyiBalov irep^y fiiXXoyri c'c 
apiaripay 'A^po^/rt}c fiuffio^y Kni *Opwv fier avrov* Kara Si 
viriaQolofioy iMciXurrd e(mv iy Bilig. irc^vicwc icSriyoC KuXiirai 
Si iXaia icaXXcore^aKoc, seems to favour the supposition that 
the I^eonidaeum was within the inclosure of the Altis ; and 
equally so the subsequent paragraph : eari Si roi lyros TfjQ 
"AXnufQ fjiiy ^AprifiiSoQ 'Ayopaia^ fiutfioQ, ly Selif Si row 
AtuyiSaiov, 

* 'Vutfiaiwy ol rt^y 'EXXa^a iTrirpoirtvoyTet* 

' El. pr. 15, 5 (8). 

' . . . , CK r^ yvfJLvaal^ Tf iy 'OXw/iiri^* veyrdOXoic fiiv 
KadetrrliKatriy iy avrf icat Spofievtriy al fiiXiraC Kpriwl^ S* iy r^ 
viraidp^ Xidov irc^o/iyrac' ro Sr il &pxfiQ Koi rpowaioy Kara 
*ApKaSuy inl r^ KprjvlBi ccor^icei. Kal uXXoc Si itrriy iXatra^iay 
tnpifioXoQ iy apitnipq, rrJQ iaoSov rfjc cc to yvfjiycitrtoy' Kal al 
TraXalarpai rote &dXrjra7Q titriy iyravda, rfjc trrodc Si rrJQ irpoc 
ari(J\oyra rjXioy rov yvfJiyatriov irpo(re\ttc f^ TOi\(if rwy aOXrirwy 
tloiy at otKfitnic, iiri n uyefMoy rerpdfifJLti'oy Atfia Kai iiXiov 
Svafidi, El. post. 21, 2. 
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exercise for the pentathli and foot-runners. Other 
athletae were exercised in XIX. The Palaestra, 
which was smaller than the Gymnasium, and stood 
near it, to the left of its entrance. 

XX. The temple of Ceres Chamyne: this building 
was situated on one of the extremities of the arti- 
ficial side of the Hippodrome. It had contained 
statues of Ceres and Proserpine, but these had been 
removed, and, in place of them, two others had been 
erected by Herodes the Athenian K 

Having thus extracted from Pausanias all that 
regards the construction, contents, and situation of 
the several edifices of Olympia, with the exception 
of the Stadium and Hippodrome, a portion of the 
Hierum which it will be more convenient to con- 
sider separately, I shall now follow the order ob- 
served by him in his enumeration of the altars, 
statues of Jupiter, and statues of the athletae. 

Altars. 

After having described the temple of Jupiter, the 
Pelopium, and the great altar of Jupiter, Pausanias 
says, " Let us now make mention of all the other 
altars in Olympia ^" He. particularly remarks, that 
he does not follow the order of locality in this enu- 

' TO It iTtpoy Tov 'iirwoip6fjLOv fxipoQ ov X^M^ 7^^ iariv, opoQ 
Bi oi^x t^Xi^y* iwl r^ iripari tov opovc Upoy TrcTo/i/rai ^iifirjTpi 
iwlKXjiaty Xafivy^. El. post. 21, 1. — iiyaXfiara Bi. iiyrl Twy 
hpxalmy K($pi|v KoX ^iiifitfrpa XiOov tov UiyTiXriaiy *AOviyaloQ 
kridnny 'llp«#^i|(. 2. 

' fipt ^h \iifoiriadiuOa yap tov fitJfiov tov /ley/orov ^v/z/ii/v] 
iviXBuiuy cac ret ic ifvaKrac ky ^OXv/itt/^ rove fitafwvc, £1. pr. 
14, 5 (3). 
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meration, but that in which the Eleians sacrificed ^ 
The first sacrifices were made in the temple of 
Jupiter, at the altars of Vesta, Jupiter Olympius, 
and four others*, one of which was the altar of 
Minerva Ergane, at which the Phaedruntae, or de- 
scendants of Phidias, who had care of the great 
statue, sacrificed before they cleaned it. On the 
outside of the temple was another altar of Minerva, 
a pyramidal altar of Diana, an altar common to 
Diana and Alpheius; not far from it another altar 
of Alpheius, and an altar of Vulcan, or of Jupiter 
Areius, as it was called by some of the Eleians. 
Then occurred altars of Hercules Parastates, and of 
his brothers, Epimedes, Idas or Acesidas, Pseonaeus, 
and lasius. Near the ruins of the house of CEno- 
maus were altars of Jupiter Hercaeus erected by 
(Enomaus, and of Jupiter Ceraunius in memory of 
the house of (Enomaus having been struck by light- 
ning. Of the great altar of Jupiter Olympius (which 



' rj raiei, Ka& ijyriya ^llXtloi duiiy yofil(ov<riv iirl rwy /i(i>fiQv. 

* The passage of Pausanias relating to these altars within the 
temple is so corrupt, that it remains uncertain to what deities the 
altars were erected. But the words rplra Be Ivl lyog fiufjiou 
lead to the belief, that among them were one or more of the six 
double altars {llBvfwi fiwfjLo\\ or altars to two deities, founded by 
Hercules, which are enumerated by Herodorus (ap. Sch. Pindar. 
Ol. 5, 10). These were, — the altars of Jupiter and Neptune, of 
Juno and Minerva, of Mercury and Apollo, of the Graces and 
Bacchus, of Diana and Alpheius, of Cronus and Rhea. But 
four of these double altars were not in the temple, as we learn 
from Pausanias; namely, the first (El. pr. 24, 1); the third 
(El. pr. 14, 6 (8)); the fourth (El. pr. 14, 8 (10)); and the 
fifth (El. pr. 14, 5 (6)). Those of Juno and Minerva, and of 
Cronus and Rhea, may have been within the temple. 
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occurred next) Pausanias observes that he had already 
spoken ^ Very near it* was an altar of the Un- 
known Gods ; beyond it ' an altar common to Jupiter 
Catharsius and Victory ; and then altars of Jupiter 
Chthonius, of All the Gods, of Juno Olympia, made 
of ashes and erected by Clymenus ; an altar common 
to Apollo, inventor of the cithara, and to Mercury, 
inventor of the lyre ; altars of Concord*, of Minerva, 
and of the Mother of the Gods. Very near the 
entrance of the stadium were two altars ; one of 
Mercury Enagonius, the other of Opportunity \ 
Near the treasury of the Sicyonii was an altar of 
Hercules. At the Sanctuary of the Earth ® was an 
altar of Tellus ' made of ashes \ Here in ancient 
times there was said to have been an Oracle, and 
upon the place called Stomium * there was an altar 
of Themis ; that of Jupiter Cataebates (the conductor 
downwards) was surrounded with a rail *®. " Be it 
remembered,** repeats Pausanias, "that in the enu- 
meration of these altars, the order of sacrifice, and not 
that of locality, has been observed "." Nevertheless, 



' Paasan. £1. pr. 14, 5 (S). See above, p. 36. 

* Tpoc ahrf, 6 (8). * fUTci TovToy. 

* 'OfiovotaQ, • Kaifuw, 7 (9). 

* 'Ewl ii Tf Tatf KaXovfiivf, 8 (10). 

' r^C. * re^pac. 

* A hollow in the earth, from which the Oracle was supposed 
to proceed. Thus the cavity of the Oracle at Delphi, which was 
guimounted by a tripod, was named ro I^ro^iov : — virepictlaOai Bi 
Tov OTOfilov rpLiro^a v}\nrik6v. (Strabo, p. 419.) The altar of 
Jupiter Cataebates had obviously a reference to tlie Stomium. 

" luyiviiaQki H tiq ov Kara trrixov r^c c^pvaewc apiOfiovfiirov^: 
Towc 0»»/iovc, rp Bi rd^ii riiy ^IXtlutv ig rag dvaiag. 
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it would be difficult to believe, the altars having 
been so numerous, that there was not, in many 
places, an agreement between the order of locality 
and the priority of sacrifice ; sufficient, at least, to 
affijrd in some cases a presumption as to the rela- 
tive situation of some of the objects mentioned 
by Pausanias in his description of the altars of 
Olympia. 

Near the sacred inclosure of Pelops' was an 
altar common to Bacchus and the Graces, and be- 
tween it and the Pelopium an altar of the Muses, 
and then * one of the Nymphs. 

Pausanias then proceeds to notice the ergasterium 
of Phidias and the Leonidseum, and adds, that on 
entering the Altis from the Leonidaeum there were, 
within the Altis, to the left, altars of Venus and of 
the Horae; and towards the right, near the opis- 
thodomus of the temple of Jupiter, a wild-olive tree, 
called Callistephanus, because from its branches 
were formed the garlands with which the conquerors 
in the Olympic contests were crowned ; near it was 
an altar of the nymphs Callistephanae. Within the 
Altis, to the right in proceeding from the Leoni- 
daeum, were an altar of Diana Agoraea and another 
of Despoena. Beyond this was the altar of Jupiter 
Agoraeus, and in front of the building called the 
Proedria ' that of Apollo Pythius ; then an altar of 
Baochus, which was not ancient and was raised by 
private individuals \ On going towards the Hippa- 



' Tf>oc rf refiiyu rov IliXovoQ, * c^c^vc Tovriay, 

' vfw r^c KaXovfurriQ ITpoc^piac, Pausan. El. pr. 15, 8 (4). 
* i^iiitr&y. 
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pfaesis, or starting-place of the horses \ was the altar 
of (Jupiter) Moeragetes, and near it an oblong altar 
erf the Fates \ an altar of Hermes, and two altai*s of 
Jupiter the Supreme* In the Hippaphesis, towards 
the middle, were altars of Neptune Hippius and 
Juno Hippia ; and near the column \ an altar of the 
Dioscuri. In the entrance leading to the embolus 
was an altar of Mars Hippius on one side, and of 
Minerva Hippia on the other. In the entrance of 
the embolus were altars of Good-Fortune, of Pan, 
and of Venus ; and in the further part of the em- 
bolus * an altar of the nymphs sumamed Acmense. 
Proceeding from the stoa, which was called Agnap- 
tus, from the name of the architect who built it, 
there was on the right an altar of Diana. 

Returning into the Altis by the Pompic ** way, 
there were behind the Heraeum altars of the river 
Cladeus, of Diana, of Apollo, of Diana Coccoca, and 
of Apollo Thermius. In front of the Theecoleon 
was a small building *, at the angle of which stood 
an altar of Pan. 

Pausanias then describes the Prytaneium and its 
contents'; and, after noticing the altar of Vesta, 
adds, that on all these altars' the Eleians sacri- 

' fTi riiy aftaiv rwy iTirwr, Pausan. El. pr. 15, 4 (5). 

• yiotpUr fikffioi imiv eirf/i>/iri}c- It seems to have resembled 
in fonii the great altar of Syracuse. 

• »poc rf Kioytf (6.) * ivcoraTtf rov ififioXov, 

• iia rifc UofiiriKfic, (7.) From another passage (El. post. 20, 
4 (7) it appears that fi no/iTrui) c^o^oc was applied not only to the 
entrance at the Leonidaeum, but to the whole road of the pro- 
cession from thence through the Altis to the Stadium ; but the 
ordinary appellative was probably »/ UofnriK^j, 

• oiKfifia, (8.) ' El. pr. 15, 5 (8). 

• tVi irayrvy rQy KarnXtyfiirtov fl«of.iwv, (10). 

E 
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ficed once a month in the ancient manner, burning 
incense, and placing cakes on the altar, covered with 
branches of olive and vine. The ministers who had 
charge of the sacrifice were the Theecolus, who was 
changed every month, the prophets \ the libationers^ 
the interpreter ^ the flute-player*, and the wood- 
man*. Libations were offered in the Prytaneium 
to Juno Ammonia and to Parammon (Mercury) ; for 
the Eleians from very ancient times had consulted 
the Oracle of Ammon in Libya, and had dedicated 
altars there, on which their questions and the oracles 
were inscribed, as well as the names of the El^ans 
who had been employed on the occasion. The 
Eleians poured libations also in the Prytaneium 
to the heroes and heroines of Eleia and -Sitolia. 
Hymns were sung here in the Doric dialect, but 
the author of them was unknown. 

The chapters of the Prior Eliacs, from 16 to 20, 
§ 2 (5), inclusive, describe the temple of Juno and 
its contents. Pausanias then abruptly notices the 
wooden column called that of (Enomaus*, which 
stood between the great altar and the temple of 
Jupiter. It was said by the Eleians to have be- 
longed to the house of (Enomaus, and to have 
been the only part of the house which escaped 
when it was burnt by lightning. The wooden 
column was protected by a roof supported by four 
columns, and was kept together by bands'. In 
an epigram on a brazen tablet before the column 

fiayreiQ, * airivB<Hp6poi, ' iliyyip^c. 

* awXi;r//c. * £vXcvc- 

• fjv KaXovffi Oiyofidov KtoyUy Pausan. El. pr. 20, 3 (6). 
' viro iifffiwy. 
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it was described as ha\ing stood " near Jupiter '," 
showing that it was at no great distance from the 
temple of Jupiter. 

Pausanias then notices the Metroum^ which, he 
remarks, was within the Altis as well as the Philip- 
peium, of which the situation near the Prytaneium 
has already been mentioned. He then proceeds 
to describe the several statues of Jupiter in the 
Altis; these form the subject of chapters 21, 22, 
23, 24 of the Prior Eliacs. Although some abrupt 
transitions occur in this part of his narrative, we can 
hardly suppose that he has not in general followed 
an order of locality, as there was no such reason as 
occurred in regard to the altars, for disturbing any 
part of that order. In following the way which led 
from the Metroum to the Stadium, there was seen 
on the left a basement of stone built on the foot of 
the mountain * ; upon this basement stood statues of 
Jupiter, raised from the produce of fines levied upon 
athletse who had violated the regulations of the 
games. By the natives these statues were called 
the Zanes. The six which first occurred were pro- 
duced from a fine levied in the 08th Olympiad on 
Eupolus of Thessaly and his three antagonists in 
boxing, whom he had bribed : two of these statues 
were by Cleon of Sicyon, and on four of them were 
elegiac inscriptions alluding to the cause of their 
erection. Next occurred six other Jupiters, pro- 
duced from a fine levied in the 112th Olympiad on 
the Athenians for the misconduct of Callippus of 

' vapa Kpori^n^. ' Pausan. El. pr. 20, 5 (9). 

' vpoc aifTf Tf opn &:p)|iric <^^ ^ifnftatrfioi li avrrjc- £1* pr. 
21.2. 

E 2 
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Athens, in bribing his antagonists in the pentathlum. 
All these were inscribed with verses not better' 
than those on the preceding six statues. Next 
occurred two statues of Jupiter, the produce of 
a fine upon some wrestlers whose names had 
escaped the memory of the Eleian interpreters', 
though it appeared from the inscriptions, that the 
statues had been erected at the expense of the Rhodii. 
Another similar fine was levied upon ApoUonius of 
Alexandria, sumamed Rhantis, who, in the 218th 
Olympiad having arrived too late, was excluded 
from the concurrence, and in a rage struck the suc- 
cessful athlete in the presence of the Hellanodicae, 
and when he was already crowned with olive \ In 
the time of Pausanias, in the 226th Olympiad, fit)m 
a fine levied on two Egyptian athletae in the contest 
of boxing, one of whom had been bribed by the 
other, a statue of Jupiter was erected on each side 
of the entrance into the Stadium \ Connecting the 
latter remark of Pausanias with that at the outset 
of his description of the Zanes, which places those 
monuments on a platform to the left in proceeding 
to the Stadium from the Metroum, there remains 
no doubt as to the relative situations of the Metroum, 
Zanes, and Stadium. Two other statues of Jupiter 
were placed, one in the Gymnasium, the other before 
the Stoa Poecile, the produce of fines levied on Da* 
monicus, an Eleian who had bribed the antagonist 
(in wrestling) of his son Polyctor, and on Sosandrus 
of Smyrna, father of the young man who had 
received the bribe \ 

* ov^ey n Biliu}Ttpa Iq TrotrjaiPf Pausan. El. pr. 21, 3 (6). 
' linyvraQ, 4 (8). ' 5 (14). * 6 (15). * 7 (16). 
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These were the statues of Jupiter erected from 
the produce of fines. The following had been dedi- 
cated by states and individuals ' : — At an altar 
within the Altis, near the entrance of the Stadium, 
which was not employed by the Eleians for sacrifices, 
but at which the trumpeters and heralds contended 
in their art, there stood a brazen statue of Jupiter, on 
a pedestal of the same material, six cubits in height, 
and having a thunderbolt in each hand ; it had been 
dedicated by the people of Cynaetha ; here also was a 
Jupiter in early youth ^ with a collar' on his neck, 
the offering of Cleolas of Phlius. Near the building 
named Hippodamium, a semi-circular basement sup- 
ported statues of six Greeks about to engage with 
as many Trojans, and in the midst of them were 
Thetis and Aurora, imploring Jupiter to favour their 
sons, Achilles and Memnon, who were opposed to 
each other. This great work was by Lycius, son of 
MjTon, and was dedicated by the ApolloniataB from 
the tenths of the spoils of the Abantes and Thro- 
nium*. In proceeding thence a little, occurred a 
Jupiter facing towards the rising sun, the work of 
Aristonous of ^Egina, and an offering of the people 
of Metapontium *. There was also a dedication of 
the Phliasii, consisting of statues of Jupiter, of 
Asopus, and of the five daughters of Asopus, and 
a Jupiter, presented by some men of Leontium, 
seven cubits in height*. Passing onwards there 
was, near the entrance of the Council-house, a 
Jupiter without any inscription; and in turning 

' ci}/io9f^ re Knl VKo ay^pHy avariOiyrn i^iwraiF, Pausan. EJ« 
pr. 22, 1. * iraic cri, * Spfioy, 

• 2 (3). » 4 (5). • 5 (7). 
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again towards the north stood a Jupiter facing 
towards the rising sun : it was the work of Anax- 
agoras of iEgina, had been dedicated by the Greeks 
who fought at Platsea, and bore the names of their 
several cities on the base*. Before it was a pillar 
of brass, on which was engraved the thirty years' 
suspension of arms between the LacedaBmonians and 
Athenians (b.'c. 445)*. Near the car of Cleosthenes ' 
was a Jupiter, offered by the Megarenses, and made 
by Thylacus and Onaethus and- their sons \ Near 
the car and statue of Gelo* was a very ancient 
Jupiter bearing a sceptre, an offering of the Hyblaei*, 
and near it a brazen pedestal supporting a Jupiter 
18 feet high, dedicated by the Cleitorii, and made 
by the brothers Ariston and Telestas of Sparta'. 
Near the altar common to Jupiter Lecetas and 
Neptune Leoetas, was a Jupiter on a pedestal of 
brass, the work of Musus, and dedicated by the 
people of Corinth ^ 

In proceeding from the Council-house to the 
great temple, there was a statue of Jupiter on the 
left, crowned with flowers, and having a thunderbolt 
in the right hand ; the work of Ascarus of Thebes, 
and an offering of the Thessalians. Near it was 
another Jupiter, dedicated by the people of Psophis. 
To the right of the great temple was a Jupiter 
(facing) towards the east, 12 feet in height, and said 
to have been an offering of the Lacedaemonians 



* Pausan. El. pr. 23, 1. 2 (3). * 3 (4). 

' V. El. post. 10, 2 (C). • El. pr. 23, 4 (5). 

* V. El. post. 9, 2 (4). • El. pr. 23, 5 (6). 
' f^ (7). • El. pr. 24, 1. 
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during the second Messenian war. Mummius pre- 
sented, from the spoils of Achaia, the brazen Jupiter 
which stood to the left of the offering of the Lace- 
daemonians near the first column of the temple on 
that side. But the greatest of the brazen statues of 
Jupiter was dedicated by the Eleians for their vic- 
tory over the Arcadians ; it was 27 feet in height. 
Near the Pelopium a low column supported a small 
statue of Jupiter extending the left hand. Opposite 
to this, among other monuments in a line \ were 
statues of Jupiter and Ganymedes, made by Aristo- 
cle8> son of Cleoetas, and dedicated by Gnothis of 
Thessaly; then a Jupiter without a beard, one of 
the offerings of Smicythus ' ; then another beardless 
Jupiter, presented by the Elaitse of the Asiatic 
iEiOlis ; then a Jupiter with Pelops on one side and 
Alpheius on the other, presented by the people of 
the peninsular quarter of Cnidus; and a Jupiter 
dedicated by the Ephesii of the quarter of Coressus *. 
Near the wall * of the Altis stood a Jupiter facing 
towards the west and not inscribed, but supposed to 
have been a part of the produce of the Achaean 
spoils acquired by Mummius. But of all the statues 
of Jupiter, that in the Council-house, sumamed 
Horcius, having a thunderbolt in each hand, was the 
most terrible to unjust men. Before it the oaths 
were taken by the athletae, and by their fathers, 
brothers, and masters *, as well as by the judges of 



' ttXXa ayadiifiaTa ^xi tnoixov. El. pr. 24, 1 (5). 

' V. El. pr. 26, 3, & seq. 

' El. pr. 24, 1 (S). * irpoc ry ruxi^' 

' yv/iMiaraiCt 2 (9). 
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the boys and young horses*. At the feet of this 
statue was an elegy inscribed on a brazen tablet, 
intended to terrify those who took the oaths. The 
statue near the great temple, dedicated by the 
Roman colony of Corinth, was not of Jupiter, but 
of Alexander, son of Philip, in the character of 
Jupiter ^ 

Pausanias next proceeds to enumerate the dedica- 
tions which were not representations of Jupiter*^. 
First, he describes some statues of children, with 
those of a master of a chorus * and of a flute-player ^, 
which were placed by the Messenii, in memory of 
a chorus of thirty-five children and their two leaders, 
who were lost in crossing the strait between Messene 
and Rhegium, to attend a festival at Rhegium. 
These figures were works of Gallon of Elis, and an 
elegiac inscription on the monument was composed 
by Ilippias, surnamed o <to^oc. On the wall^ of the 
Altis were children of brass by Calamis, extending 
their hands as if invoking the gods ; these were 
dedicated by the people of Acragas from the spoils 
of Motye, a city inliabited by Phoenicians and 
Libyans. On the same wall were two naked statues 
of Hercules, one representing him as very young, 
the other' as killing the lion of Nemea with 
arrows ; the latter was the work of Nicodamus of 
Maenalus, and had been presented by Hippotion 

oaoi roue tral^aQ i) rHy liTTnoy twv aywiiZofieyiitv rove xwXowc 
Kfiiyovaiy, Pausan. El. pr. 24, 2 (10). 

' 24, 3 (25, 1). ' ov fAifxumii Aioc, El. pr. 25, 1. 

* hh\frKa\oy xo^tov. (4.) * avXririiy. 

iitt Toif reixovif 2 (5). 
' ro>' fAiy ira'iia ijKiKtdy, ruy Hi 4 (7). 
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of Taras ; the former, dedicated by Aiiaxippus of 
Mende, had been brought by the Eleians from 
the extremity of the sacred way which leads from 
Elis to 01)Tnpia\ Near the great temple stood 
statues of the warriors who drew lots to determine 
which of them should fight with Hector. Eight 
armed Grecian chieftains were represented stand- 
ing before Nestor, who on a separate pedestal was 
putting their symbols* into his helmet. A ninth 
figure, that of Ulysses, had been conveyed to Rome 
by Nero. On that of Agamemnon alone was the 
name, written from right to left. A cock on the 
shield of Idomeneus showed that he was descended 
from the Sun by Pasiphae, and an inscription in two 
verses on the same shield, that the statues were 
the works of Onatas; another distich on the basis ^ 
declared them to have been dedicated by the 
Achaeans. Near them was a Hercules fighting with 
an Amazon on horseback, the work of Aristocles 
of Cydonia, and presented by Evagoras of Zancle, 
before that city had assumed the name of Messana^ 
(B. c. 494). There was also a brazen Hercules, son 
of Amphitryon, ten cubits high, armed with club 
and bow, on a pedestal of brass ; a work of Onatas, 
and a dedication of the Thasii*. A statue of Vic- 
tory, on a column, made by Paeonius of Mende, was 
presented by the Messenii of Naupactus, from the 
spoils of war*. The following were the dedications 



cc 'OXvfAiciar, KoXtirai Bt lipa. Pausan. El. pr. 25, 4 (7). 

• rov UaoTOv Kkrjpoy, 5 (8). * itri ry flaSpf (10). 

• 6(11). * 7(12). • El. pr. 26. 1. 
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of Smicythus, son of ChcBrus^ To the right of 
the brazen doors, at the entrance of the temple of 
Jupiter *, were Amphitrite, Neptune, and Vesta, by 
Glaucus of Argos. To the left of the same temple 
were Proserpina, Venus, Ganymedes, Diana, ^Escu- 
lapius, Hygieia, Homer, and Hesiod^. Not far from 
the Pelopium were the beardless Jupiter, already 
mentioned S also Bacchus, Orpheus, and Agon, holding 
aXriipcc, or semicircular weights, in his hands, such 
as are used by those who contend in leaping. All 
these were works of Dionysius of Argos. Other 
dedications of Smicythus had been carried away by 
Nero*. Near those made by Glaucus {i.e. on the 
right of the entrance into the temple of Jupiter) 
was a Minerva, with aegis and helmet, by Nicoda- 
mus of Msenalus, presented by the Eleians; and 
near it a Victory, without wings, by Calamis, an 
offering of the Mantinenses *. Near the smaller 
offerings of Smicythus, made by Dionysius, (i. e. 
towards the Pelopium,) were the exploits of Her- 
cules against the Nemean lion, the Lemaean hydra, 
the dog of Hades, and the Erjmianthian boar, dedi- 
cated by the people of Heracleia from the spoils 
of the Maryandini ^ Over-against® these statues 



* Smicythus, according to Herodotus (7> 170), Pausanias, and 
the inscriptions on some of the monuments at Olympia, had 
been a slave, and treasurer of Anaxilas of Rhegium ; after the 
tyrant's death, he retired to Tegea, and on the recovery of his 
son from sickness made these votive ofFen'ngs. 

* V. Pausan. El. pr. 10, 3 (10). 

' El, pr. 26, 2. * See above, p. 55. 

' El. pr. 26, 3. • 5 (6). 

' 6 (7). • ayTiKpv, El. pr. 27, 1. 
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8tood in order', turned towards the south, and very near 
the Pelopium, some dedications ; among which were 
those of Phormis of Maenalus, who distinguished 
himself in war, and became wealthy in the service 
of Gelon, son of Deinomenes, and his brother Hieron, 
— namely, two horses, each having a charioteer* 
beside it ; one of these two pairs of figures was by 
Dionysius of Argos, the other by Simon of JSgina ; 
there were also three pairs of statues, representing 
Phormis fighting with an opponent ; which had been 
presented by Lycortas of Syracuse'. Here likewise 
was a Mercury, clothed with a helmet, chlamys, and 
shirt, and having a ram under his arm, dedicated 
by the Pheneatae, and the joint work of Onatas and 
Calliteles. Next occurred a Mercury, bearing a 
caduceus, by Gallon of Elis, dedicated by Glaucias 
of Rhegium^; then two brazen oxen, by Philesius 
of Eretria, one presented by the Corcyraei, the other 
by the E^etrien8es^ Under the plane-trees, which 
were near the middle of the Altis, was a brazen 
trophy erected by the Eleians, for their victory in 
the AttiB over the Lacedaemonians (b. c. 364), made 
by Dsadalus of Sicyon*. Near the statue of Anau- 
chida8^ there was a statue having weights in the 
hands, like a pentathlus, which had been dedicated 
by the people of Mende after having taken Sipte®. 

This closes the Prior Eliacs, or fifth book of Pau- 
sanias. Of the Posterior Eliacs, the first eighteen 

' iwi 9ro'i\ovy Pausan. El. pr. 27, 1. ' h^ioxoQ^ (2.) 

' 4 (7). • 5 (8). 

• 6 (9). • 7 (11). V. El. post. 2, 4 (8). 

' V. El. post. 14. :> (11). 16, 1. • El. pr. 27. 8 (12). 
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chapters describe statues of victorious athletas and 
horses, together with those of some other individuals 
to whom statues had been here erected. The author 
omits to notice the monuments of those athletae who 
owed their honours to chance more than to their own 
merits, while he names some to whom no monument 
had been erected. It is evident, from his frequent 
reference to the inscriptions on the monuments, and 
sometimes by the citations of the epigrams them- 
selves, that in every part of his description of 
Olympia, Pausanias derived his information chiefly 
from this source. To the right of the temple of 
Juno stood statues of Symmachus of Elis, of Neo- 
laidas of Pheneus, and of Archidamus of Elis, all 
made by Alypus of Sicyon, a disciple of Naucydes 
of Argos ; also that of Cleogenes of Elis, and near 
it those of three other Eleians, Deinolochus, Pyr- 
rhus, and Troilus ; the first was made by Cleon of 
Sicyon, that of P}Trhus was a work of Lysippus. 
Near the Troilus, on a basis of stone, stood the 
car of Cpiisca', with her statue and that of her 
charioteer, works of Apelles. And near this monu- 
ment were statues of the horses of two men, who 
had gained the prize at Olympia, namely, Anaxan- 
drus, represented as praying to the god, and Poly- 
cles, surnamed Polychalcus, who was holding in 
his right hand a brow-band of victory^, with two 
boys beside him, one of whom held a hoop^ while 

* Cynisca was daughter of Archidamus, king of Sparta, and 
was the first woman who trained horses for the Olympic contest 
(Lacon. 8, I). Her ^pwoy was in tlie Platanistus at Sparta 
(Lacon. 15, 1). 

' ri^i/ raiyiav, Pausan. El. post. 1, 2 (7). * rpo\6t\ 
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the other demanded the taenia. Next occurred 
statues of Xenarges of Stratus in Acamania, by 
Lysippus, and of the Lacedaemonians, Xenarges, 
Lycinus, Arcesilaus, and Lichas, son of Arcesilaus, 
who had been whipped by the Hellanodicae for 
having tied a taenia on the head of his victorious 
charioteer ^ There were two statues of Arcesilaus, 
by Myron of Athens. Near the Lichas stood Thra- 
sybulus, a prophet of Elis, examining the entrails of a 
dog, while a lizard^ was creeping up his right shoulder ; 
Timosthenes of Elis, and Antipatrus of Miletus, the 
latter by Polycleitus, the former by Eutychides of 
Sicyon, who had made a highly venerated statue of 
Fortune for the Syrians of the Orontes, and who 
was a pupil of Lysippus. Near the Timosthenes 
were figures of Timon, and of his young son 
iEsypus, seated on a horse, works of Daedalus of 
Sicyon. The statue of a nameless athlete of Samus 
was dedicated by Mecon his instructor^. Here also 
was the statue of Damiscus of Messene, an Olympic 
rictor at twelve years of age*. Very near the Da- 
miscus was a nameless statue, inscribed as a dedi- 
cation of Ptolemy son of Lagus, a Macedonian (the 
king of Egypt). The statue of Chaereas of Sicyon 
was the work of Asterion. Next stood those of 
Sophius, a boy of Messene, and of Stomius of Elis, 
who, besides three agonistic victories, had been a 
successful commander of Eleian cavalry*. Then 
were Labax of Lepreum, and Aristodemus of Elis, 
the latter made by Aristodemus, a disciple of 

' El. post. 2, 1 (2). ' yaXiWTTig, 2 (4). 

• Tai^orp//1lJc• 4 (9). ♦ 5 (10). 

* El. post. 3, 1 (2\ 
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Daedalus of Sicyon. The statue of Hippos of Elis 
was made by Damocritus of Sieyon^ Before that 
of Cratinus of .^^ira stood the statue of his 
instructor, made by Cantharus of Sicyon. The 
statue of Eupolemus of Elis was made by Daedalus 
of Sicyon*. That of CEbotas of Paleia, afterwards 
called Djmie, had been erected by the Achaeans, 
74 Olympiads after his victory, by command of the 
Oracle of Delphi. The statue of Antiochus of Le- 
preum was the work of Nicodamus, and near it 
stood that of Hysmon of Elis, which had weights in 
the hands, of ancient form^ and was the work of 
Cleon. Next to the Hysmon was Nicostratus of 
Hersea in Arcadia, made by Pantias; then Dicon 
of Caulonia, who gained fifteen victories at the four 
great Grecian contests, and erected as many statues 
at Olympia *. Near the Dicon * was Xenophon of 
-^gium by Olympus, and Pyrilampes of Ephesus, by 
Pyrilampes of Messene under Ithome. The statue 
of Lysander, son of Aristocritus of Sparta, was 
dedicated by the Samii, and inscribed by them with 
a distich in honour of his virtues*. Next to the 
Lysander was Athenaeus of Ephesus, then Sostratus 
of Sicyon, sumamed Acrochersites, because he 
gained his victories in the pancratium by squeezing 
his adversaries' hands ^ Then occurred the statue 
of Leontiscus of Messene in Sicily, who pursued a 
similar method in wrestling; it was the work of 
Pythagoras of Rhegium '. A nameless statue repre- 

* Pausan. El. post. 3, 2 (5). ' 3, 3 (7). 
' iXr^pac dpxo'ovc, 4 (10). * 5 (12). 

* in\ ry MKioyi, (13.) ' 6 (14). 
' El. post. 4, 1. '2 (3). 
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senting a boy, having his head bound with the 
raiviaj OF band of victory, was the work of Phidias. 
The statue of Satyrus, one of the lamidse of Elis, 
was made by Silanion; that of Amyntas of Ephe- 
sus, by Polycles of Athens ' ; that of Chilon of 
PatrsB, who after numerous agonistic victories fell 
in battle either at Chaeroneia or Lamia^ by Lysip- 
pus *. Next to the Chilon was a statue of Molpion, 
who had been crowned by the Eleians, and that of 
Aristotle of Stageira^ erected by a disciple, or by 
some military man, Aristotle having enjoyed great 
favour with Alexander and Antipater. Next 
occurred Sodamas of Assus in the Troas*, Archi- 
damus, son of Agesilaus king of Sparta, erected by 
the Liacedaemonians, and Evanthes of Cyzicus ; near 
which was Lampus of Philippi, a trainer of horses *, 
accompanied by a chariot in which stood a young 
woman *. The statue of Cyniscus of Mantineia was 
the work of Polycleitus; that of Ergoteles was 
inscribed as that of a Himersean, though in reality 
Ergoteles was of Gnossus, from whence he had fled 
to Himera '. On a lofty pedestal stood the statue 
of Polydamas of Scotussa, the largest and strongest 
man since the heroic times; and some of whose 
feats of strength were described in sculpture on the 
pedestal, and others in the inscription '. Near this 
monument were the statues of Protolaus of Maiiti- 



• Pausan. El. post. 4, S (5). * 4 (6). 

• 5 (8). This and the Lysander were among the statues not of 
athletae. 

• (9). • afflp iirir orpo^c, 6 (10). 

• raicxapacKOc. ' 7 (11). 

• El. post. 5. 1—4 (1—9). 
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neia by Pythagoras of Rhegium, — of Narycidas of 
Phigaleia, by Daedalus of Sicyon \ — of Callias of 
Athens, by Micon the Athenian painter, — and of 
Androsthenes of Msenalus, by Nicodamus of Mae- 
nalus. Next occurred Eucles of Rhodes, by Nau- 
cydes; and Agenor of Thebes, by Polycleitus of 
Argos, a pupil of Naucydes, and not the same Poly- 
cleitus who made the Juno (of the Argive Heraeum') : 
also Damoxenidas of Maenalus bv Nicodamus of the 
same city. Here stood also the statues of Lastra- 
tidas of Elis^ of Euthymus of the Italian Locris, 
by Pythagoras of Rhegium *, of Pytharchus of Man- 
tineia, and of Charmides of Elis. Then occurred 
the statue of Diagoras of Rhodes, by Callicles of 
Megara, and those of his three sons and two grand- 
sons, all of whom had been victorious at Olympia *. 
In like manner Alcaenetus of Lepreum, and his two 
sons Hellanicus and Theantus, had statues at Olym- 
pia, and near them were tliose of Lycinus of Elis, 
and of Gnathon of Dipaea, the latter made by Cal- 
licles of Megara. That of Dromeus of Stymphe- 
lus, who had gained twelve victories in running, 
was by Pythagoras, and that of Pythocles of Elis 
by Polycleitus ^ The next statues mentioned by 
Pausanias are those of Socrates of Pellene, of Amer- 
tus of Elis, of Evanoridas of Elis, of Damarchus 
of Parrhasia, and of Eubotas of Cyrene. That of 
Amertus was made by Phradmon of Argos '. The 
statue of Timanthus of Cleonae was by MjTon of 

' Pausan. El. post. 6, 1. 'V. Corinth, 17, 4 (5). 

' El. post. 6, 1 (3). * 2 (7). 

* El. post. 7, 1 (2). " 3 (10). 

' El. post. 8, 1.2. 
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Athens, that of Baucis of Troezen by Nauc) des. Be- 
yond the Baucis occulted statues of Euthymenes of 
Msenalus by Alypus, of Philippus of Pellene l)y 
Myron, of Critodamus of Cleitor by Cleon, of Pro- 
machus of Pellene \ and near the last that of Tima- 
sitheus of Delphi, by Ageladas of Argos*. The 
statue of Theognetus of iEgina, bearing a cone of 
the cultivated pine in his hand, was the work of 
Ptolichus of the same island : a nameless statue was 
that of one who had gained the horse-race called 
Calpe*, which did not entitle him to be registered 
among the Olympic victors. Near it stood Xenocles 
of Maenalus by Polycleitus, then Alcetus of Cleitor 
by Cleon, Aristeus of Argos and his father Cheimon, 
the former a work of Pantias of Chius, the latter by 
Naucydes, who made another statue of Cheimon, 
which was conveyed from Argos to Rome, and in 
the time of Pausanias stood there in the temple of 
Peace. The statue of Philys of Elis was made by 
Cratinus of Sparta \ The car of Gelon of Gela was 
the work of Glaucias of iEgina', near it was the 
statue of Philon of Corcyra by the same artist, and 
that of Agametor of Mantineia*. Beyond these 
stood Glaucus of Carystus, said to have been a 
descendant of Glaucus of Anthedon, who was wor- 
shipped as a marine deity ^ ; the statue was by Glau- 

' Pausan. El. post. S, 3 (5). Concerning Promachus, see 
Achaic. 27, 2 (5). ' El. post. 8, 4 (6). 

' In the Calpe, the rider throwing himself off from a mare 
towards the latter end of the course, finished it on foot, leading 
the mare ; the Apene was a car drawn by two mules. These 
contests lasted only from the 70th to the 84th Olympiad. El. pr. 
9, 2. 'El. post. 9, I (4). 

• 2 (5). • 3 (9). ' V. Boeot. 22. 6 (7). 

F 
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cias of iEgina, and represented Glaucus as exercisijig 
his arms'. The statues of Damaretus of Heraea, and 
his son Theopompus, were works of Eutelidas and 
Chrysothemis of Argos. That of Theopompus, son 
of the aforesaid Theopompus, was by an unknown 
artist. Damaretus was represented in armour *. 

Here were statues also of Iccus of Tarentum, and 
of Pantarces of Elis, the beloved of Phidias ; next to 
which were the statue, car, four horses and charioteer 
of Cleosthenes of Epidamnus, the work of Ageladas. 
Cleosthenes was the first who raised his statue at 
Olympia for a victory in the Hippodrome ; for there 
is no statue in the car of Evagoras of Laconia. That 
of Cleosthenes stood behind the statue of Jupiter, 
which had been dedicated by the Greeks after 
the battle of Plataea*. The statue of Lycinus of 
Heraea was the work of Cleon, that of Epicradius 
of Mantineia was by Ptolichus of jEgina, and that 
of Agiadas of Elis by Serambus of jEgina. The 
name of the artist who made the statue of Tellon of 
Thasus was not known"*. Next to these were the kings 
Philip son of Amyntas, his son Alexander, Seleucus 
and Antigonus ; all except Antigonus on horseback* : 
and near them Theagenes, who had gained in the 
course of his life 1400 crowns, who received divine 
honours in his native city Thasus, and to whom 
statues had been raised in many places. His statue 

* (TKiafiaxovyTOQ ^e 6 at'^piitQ irupi^erai try^fjfjitif Pausan. El. 
post. 10, 1 (3). 

' 2 (4). As having contended in the oirXirov ^pii/ioc. In later 
times the trTcitiocpdfiog was not armed. 
' See above, p. 54. 

* El. post. 10, 2 (9). ' El. post. 11, 1. 
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at Olympia was by Glaucias of iEgiiia '. Near it was 
a group, consisting of a brazen car, on either side of 
which was a running horse, with a boy on its 
back. These were memorials of the Olympic vic- 
tories of Hieron, son of Deinomenes, tyrant of 
SjTacuse, dedicated by Deinomenes, son of Hieron ; 
the ear was made by Onatas, the horses and young 
men by Calamis^ Here also was a statue of 
Hieron, son of Hierocles, who obtained the supreme 
power at Syracuse after the death of Agathocles; 
and another statue of the same king on horseback, 
both dedicated by his sons, and made by Micon of 
Syracuse*. Next to these were statues of Areus, 
son of Acrotatus, king of Sparta, dedicated by the 
Eleians ; of Aratus, son of Clinias (of Sicyon), by the 
Corinthians ; another of Areus on horseback ; that 
of Timon of Elis, mounted on a brazen car ; those 
of Gallon, by Daippus, and of Hippomachus, both 
young men of Elis, — the car of Theochrestus of 
Cyrene, the statue of Agesarchus of Tritaea, by the 
sons of Polycles *, and that of Astylus of Crotona, 
by Pythagoras. A column erected by the Lacedae- 
monians recorded the (ancient) victories of Chionis, 
and a statue standing by it, made by Myron, 
was said to be that of Chionis *. Not far from 
the column of Chionis was the statue of Duris of 



' Pausan. El. post. 11, 3 (9). ' El. post. 12, 1. 

» 2 (4). * 3 (9). 

* El. post. 13, 1 (2). Pausanias here names Hermogenes of 
Xanthus, Polites of Ceramus in Caria Tracheia, and Leonidas of 
Rhodes, as having distingiii<ihed themselves by their victories not 
less than Chionis, but without any mention of their statues. 

F 2 
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Samus, the work of Hippias *. Near the statue of the 
Tyrant * (Hieron), stood those of Diallus of Smyrna, 
of Thersilochus of Corcyra, and of Aristion of Epidau- 
rus, the two latter by Polycleitus. That of Bycelus 
of Sicyon was made by Canachus of the same city ; 
and that of Mnaseas of Cyrene, by Pythagoras of 
Rhe^um. An Argive artist, not named, had made 
that of Agemachus of Cyzicus \ 

Here was the statue of Aura, the mare of Phei- 
dolas of Corinth, which, after her rider had fallen to 
the ground, completed the course and stopped before 
the HellanodicsB, as if conscious she had gained the 
victory. A pillar, bearing upon it a horse in relief, 
was in commemoration of a victory gained by the 
two sons of Pheidolas, Here also were statues 
of Agathinus and Telemachus of Elis ; of these the 
former had been dedicated by the Pellenenses of 
Achaia, that of Aristophon by the Athenians * ; and 
near the last stood that of Pherias ofMginn,. Near the 
statue of Hyllus of Rhodes was a small brazen horse, 
dedicated by Crocon of Eretria in honour of his vic- 
tory in the chariot-race ; and the statue of Telestas of 
Messene, a work of Silanion*. That of (the cele- 
brated) Milon of Crotona was by Dameas of the 
same city^. Near the statue of Pvrrhus, son of 

* Pausan. El. post. 13, 3 (5). ^ Trapa ror rvpayvov, ^ (fi)- 
' Pausanias here notices the numerous victories of Tisandrus 

of Naxus in Sicily ; and adds, ** Of Naxus, not even the ruins 
remain ; and if its name be now known, it is chiefly owing to 
Tisandrus.'* 1600 years have elapsed since the time of Pausanias, 
and coins of Naxus 600 or 700 years older are still extant, of 
the greatest beauty and in perfect preservation. 

* 6(11). * El. post. 14, 1(4). 

* 2 (5). 
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iEacides king of Thesprotis, which was erected by 
Thrasybulus of Elis, stood a pillar on which was 
represented in relief, on a small scale, a man play- 
ing on (two) flutes, in memory of Pythocritus of 
Sicyon \ who played on the flute during the pen- 
tathlum on six consecutive Olympiads. The statue 
of Cylon, who delivered the Eleians from the 
tyranny of Aristotimus, was erected by the ^tolians. 
Those of the Messenians, Gorgus and Damaretus, 
were made, the former by Theron, a Boeotian, the 
latter by Silanion of Athens. Here were also 
statues of Anauchidas son of Philys of Elis, and 
of Anochus of Taras, the latter by Ageladas of 
Argos. A boy seated on a horse, with a (young) 
man standing beside him, recorded the victory of 
Xenombrotus of Cos in the horse-race, and that of 
Xenodicus among the youthful pugilists ; the former 
statue was the work of Philotimus of ^gina, the 
latter of Panthias. 

Two statues of Pythes of Abdera, works of Ly- 
sippus, had been dedicated by some military men 
as memorials of his talents as a commander. Here 
were likewise statues of Meneptolemus of Apollonia 
on the Ionian Gulf, and of Philon of Corcyra, of 
Procles of Andrus, and of Hieronymus of the same 
island, who overcame in the pentathlum Tisamenes, 
the prophet of the Greeks at the battle of Plataea. 
The Procles was made by Somis, the Hieronymus 
by Stomius. Here also were two statues of .^Es- 
chines of Elis, for two victories in the pentathlum '\ 



PnuMin. El. post. 14, 4 (9). » 5 (13). 
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and statues of Archippus of Mitylcne, of Zenoii of 
Lepreum by Pyrilampes of Messene, of Cleinomachus 
of Elis ', and of Pantarces of the same city, who 
had two statues raised to him, one for his victory 
in the horse-race ^ the other for having negotiated a 
peace between the Achseans and Eleians. Here like- 
wise were statues of Olidas of Elis, erected by the 
iEtolians, of Charinus of Elis, of Ageles of Chius, 
made by Theomnestus of Sardeis *, of Cleitomachus 
of Thebes, dedicated by his father Hermocrates, of 
Epitherses of Erythrae in Ionia, erected by the 
Erythraei, and two statues of Hieron (son of Hiero- 
cles) dedicated by the people of Syracuse, with a 
third by the sons of Hieron: also the statue of 
Timoptolis of Elis, which had been presented by the 
Palenses of Cephallenia *, that of Archidamus, son 
of Agesilaus ; and that of a man without a name, 
represented in the character of a hunter \ Those of 
Demetrius, and his son Antigonus, were dedications 
of the Byzantii. Eutelidas, who had gained the 
prize in the pentathlum, the only time that boys had 
been allowed to contend for it, had an archaic statue 
on which the inscription was nearly obliterated. 
Then occurred, a second time ^ Areus the Spartan 
king, and Gorgus of EIis^ The statue of a man 
with children beside him was said to have been that 
of Ptolemy son of Lagus : near it were two statues 
of Caprus of Elis^ Here also were statues of Anau- 



' Pausan. El. post. 15, 1. ' •rcXiyn, (2.) 

' 15, 2. * 3 (7). 

* dfipivovroi, 4 (7). " See above, p. 67. 

' El. post. 15, 5 (9). " 6(10). 
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chidas ' and Pherenicus of Elis ; of Pleistaiius, son 
of Eurydamus, who commanded the iEtolians against 
the Gauls, of Antigonus, father of Demetrius, and 
of Seleucus. The two latter were dedicated by 
Tydeus of Elis; the Pleistanus by the people of 
TheepisB *. Not far from a statue of Timon of Elis, 
who, besides his agonistic victories, had fought with 
the iEtolians against the Thessalians, and had 
commanded the iEtolian garrison of Naupactus, 
stood the figures of Hellas and Elis, the former 
crowning Antigonus, tutor of Philip son of Deme- 
trius, with one hand, and Philip himself with the 
other; the latter crowning in the same manner 
Demetrius, who made war with Seleucus, and with 
Ptolemy son of Lagus. Here were statues of 
Aristides^ and of Menalces of Elis, of Philonides 
of Chersonesus in Crete, who was runner^ to 
Alexander son of Philip : then those of Brimias 
of Elis, of Leonidas of the island Naxus, erected 
by the Psophidii, of the Eleians Nicandrus and 
Asamon, the former by Daippus, the latter by 
Pyrilampes: of Evalcis of Elis, and of Seleadas 
a Lacedemonian * ; near which last was a pillar 
supporting a small car and a statue of Calliteles, 
dedicated by his son Polypeithes. Between the sta- 
tues of Lampus and Aristarchus of Elis wa« that of 
Lysippus of Elis, made by Andreas of Argos ^ Dei- 
nosthenes of Lacedaomon had placed on one side of 

* Mentioned before, see p. 69. 

' Pausan. El. post. 16, 1 (2). ' 3 (4). 

• hfiipo^fioi. * El. post. 16, 5 (6). 
•(7). 
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bis statue a column, between which and another 
column at Sparta there was a distance of 660 stades. 
Here were statues of the Eleians Theodonis, Nelai- 
das, and Pyttalus, the last by Sthenis of Olynthus. 
Then occurred an equestrian figure of Ptolemaeus, 
and near it statues of Pseanius and Clearetus of Elis, 
and the car of Glaucon, an Athenian ^ 

" Such," adds Pausanias, " were the things most 
worthy of notice which presented themselves to him 
who proceeded in the direction before mentioned by 
me *." But in proceeding to the right of the way 
leading from the Leonidseum to the great altar, the 
following were the most remarkable monuments 
which occurred^: — ^namely, statues of Democrates 
of Tenedus, and of Crianius of Elis, the former by 
Dionysicles of Miletus, the latter by Lysis a Mace- 
donian. Those of Herodotus of Clazomenae and of 
Hegepolis of Cos were erected by their native cities * ; 
that of Ptolemy, grandson of Lagus, by Aristolaus 
of Lacedaemon. Here likewise were those of Butas 
of Miletus, of Callicrates of Magnesia on the 
Lethaeus*, made by Lysippus; of Alexibius of Heraea 
in Arcadia, by Acestor ; of Emaution by an Arcadian 
artist not named ^ ; of Hermesianax of Colophon, 



' Pausan. El. post. 16, 7 (9). 
alioXoyutraTa ay^pi iroiovfiip^ r»/v tiftoBoy iv rj "AXrii Kara 
Ta ii^lv tlprinira. El. post. 17, 1. Refei" to El. pr. 15, 3. 

€1 r£ Aro Tov AiiifptBtUov irpoc rov foiafidp rov fiiyav a^t- 
KioBai rjj Itli^ OeXrjtrtiaQf roadS€ itrri aoi rwy &.yfiK6yrwy U 
fJtyilfiriv, El. post. 17, 1. 

* (3). • A small branch of the Maeander. 

•* El. post. 17, 2 (4). 
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erected by the Colophonii ; of Eicasius of Colophon, 
8on of the daughter of Hermesianax ; of two young 
Eleians, Choerilus and Theotimus, the works respec- 
tively of Sthenis of Olynthus and of Dsetondas of 
Sicyon '. Then occurred the statues of two men of 
EliSy Archidamus and Eperastus' ; and among some 
dedications, not worthy of being specified, were the 
statues of Alexinicus of Elis, by Cantharus of Si- 
cyon, and that of Gorgias of Leontium (the cele- 
brated orator) which had been dedicated by Eu- 
molpus, who was descended from his sister \ Here 
was the car of Cratisthenes of Cyrene, containing 
statues of Cratisthenes and of Victory, the works 
of Pythagoras \ and the statue of Anaximenes, who 
wrote on the antiquities of Greece and on the actions 
of Philip son of Amyntas, and of Alexander son of 
Philip : this statue had been dedicated by the people 
of Lampsacus, whose city he had saved from the 
wrath of Alexander '. Here also was the statue of 
Sotades of Crete. The statue of Praxidamas of 
.£gina made of the cypress, and that of Rhexibius 
of Opus made of the fig-tree, were near the column 
of CEnomaus. These athletae were the first who 
erected statues at Olympia, the former in the 59th 
Olympiad, the latter in the 61st*. 

Pausanias then proceeds to describe the Treasuries. 
They stood northward of the Heraeum ; and the last 
described by him, that of the Geloi, was close to the 

' PauMUi. El. post 17, 3 (5). * 4 (6). 

» 5 (9). ^ El. post. 18, 1. 

•2. • 4 (7). 
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Stadium \ He then says, that upon the summit of 
Mount Cronius, which rose immediately above the 
platform of the Treasuries*, the BasildB sacrificed 
at the vernal equinox'. At its extremity towards 
the north, between the mountain and the Trea- 
suries, was the temple of Lucina Olympia*, con- 
taining the Sanctuary of Sosipolis, who, in the form 
of a serpent, was said to have assisted the Eleians 
in their battle with the Arcadians in the Altis. 
The tomb of the Arcadians who lost their lives on 
this occasion was on the height which occurs to the 
westward after having traversed the Cladeus \ Near 
the temple of Lucina were the ruins of the temple 
of Venus Urania, containing some altars on which 
sacrifices were made. Pausanias next describes the 
Hippodamium, which, he says, was near the Pompic 
caoSoc, and then immediately remarks, that at the 
extremity of the Zanes or statues which had been 
dedicated from fines levied upon athletae, was the 

* irpoc avT^ fiiy iffriv HBrj r^ ara^i^, Pausan. £1. post. 19, 
10 (15). 

' To ^€ opoQ TO Kpoyioy Kara ra ^5ij XeXeyfxiya fxoi irapa rrfy 
k'prjiriSa icai rovQ ew* avr^ irapriKii OrjtravpovQ. El. post. 20, 1. 
See p. 39. 

' To Cronus. The connexion of this worship with iEtolia, 
from whence Elis was colonized, and from whence also came 
Oxylus, the reviver of the Olympic contest, is shown by Strabo, 
pp. 468, 472. 

* ep Bi TOiQ iripaai tov Kpoviov Kara to irpoc Ttlv &pKTOv \trT\v iv 
/leor^ Tutv df\aavpwv koX tov opovQ iipoy 'EiXfjOvtaQ, El. post. 
20, 2. 

* ro7c ^« Twv *ApKa^uty ^wodapovatv iv rp f^^XV ^^^* ''^ f^^^/^o- 
Ctrl TOV \6<l>ov ^laftavTUty top KXa^toy wg ini ffXlov IvaficLQ, 
3(6). 
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entrance into the Stadium called the Secret ; through 
which the Hellanodicae, who regulated the contests, 
and the Agonistae entered \ 

The Stadium was a mound of earth, in which there 
was a seat for the Hellanodicse, and over-against it an 
altar of white marble, on which sat the priestess of 
Ceres Chamyne to behold the games ^ At the extre- 
mity of the Stadium, from which those who contended 
in the races of the Stadium began their course \ was 

' Pausan. El. post. 20, 4 (7). There were ten Hellanodicse, 
which number had not varied since the 108th Olympiad, b. c. 
548. El. pr. 9, 5 (6). 

* To fi€y iil ffT&^ioy yfJQ xSffid cart, iriirolriTai ^ kv avT^ KaOilpu 
roic TiOfUn rov Ayw^a. "Eorc ht airavTiKpv riav *l£X\ayohi.Kiiifv 
fl^i/MO^ \idov XivKov' ivl tovtov ica0c^o/icVf| rov fiiJfiov dedrai 
yir»n) ra *0\t;/iTia, iipeta ^iifirjTpoc Xafivyijs. £1. post. 20, 5. 6 
(8. 9). 

This description of the Stadium, as " a mound of earth," on 
which there was a seat of the presiding magistrates, might natu- 
rally lead to the belief that there were no other seats, and that 
spectators witnessed the performances of the Stadium from the 
naked declivities. But such a conclusion would be erroneous. 
Pausanias describes the Stadium of the Hierum of Epidaurus in 
the same words, with the addition, that such in general was the 
formation of Greek stadia, (rraBioy, ola "EWrftri ra iroXXa, 
yifc x^fia, Corinth. 27, 6 (5). In almost all the Greek stadia 
which stiU remain in any moderate degree of preservation, 
remains of seats of stone or marble are to be found. At the 
Hierum of Epidaurus, in particular, tliere are very considerable 
remains of such seats. Pausanias, therefore, intended no more 
than that stadia were generally formed by means of an artificial 
accumulation of earth. The Stadium of Thebes, he sajrs, re- 
sembled those of Epidaurus and Olympia in being a heap of 
earth, (rraitioy kutcl ravra r^ re ty *0\vfnrl^ k'ai r^ 'Eirt^avpiiiiv 
y#c X^ifia. Boeot. 23, 1. 

* j rv'iq 9Taho^p6fJLOic &ftaiQ viiroiriT ai, Pausan. El. post. 20, 
6(9). 
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a monument called by the Eleians the tomb of En- 
dymion. In proceeding towards the Hippodrome 
from that part of the Stadium where was the seat of 
the Hellanodicae, occurred the Hippaphesis, or start- 
ing-place of the horses, the constructors of which were 
the artists Cleoetas and Aristides. It resembled in 
form the prow of a ship ; the embolus or beak being 
turned towards the running-place. Its widest part 
was adjacent to the stoa of Agnaptus. At the end 
of the embolus was a hollow pillar surmounted by 
a brazen dolphin. Each side of the Hippaphesis 
was more than 400 feet in length, and consisted of 
apartments^ which were assigned by lot to those 
who brought horses to the Olympic contest. Before 
the chariots, as well as before the single race-horses, 
a cord was extended, serving as a barrier. An altar 
of crude brick whitened was erected at every Olym- 
piad about the middle of the prow, on which there was 
a brazen eagle extending its wings to the utmost. 
The superintendent of the race moved this figure 
by means of machinery within the altar, and caused 
the eagle to rise so as to be seen by all those 
who attended the games ; the dolphin at the same 
time fell to the ground ^ The first barriers on 

* Uapixirai ^ly oly o^x^f*^ '/ A^ctg Kara irpwpny Ffwci re- 
Tpawrai ie ovr^c to tfifioXoy eg roy ^pofioy. kuOoti ^£ r^ 'AyydicTov 
VTO^ irpotrtxtic ktmv 4 Trpiipa, jcara rovro ihpiia ylytrai. ^cX^cc ^€ 
Ul Kay6yog Kara &Kpoy fidXitrra ro tfifloXoy ircTo/ijrat x^'^ovi:. 
tKaripa ^ly ^ wXivpa tyiq a^farcwc rXioy n TtrpaKoaiov^ vo^c 
Trapix^roi rov nliKovt, ^ico^o/Liijrai ^e iy avTotQ oi\ii/iara. Pausan. 
El. post. 20, 7 (10). 

• irpo Si 7wy hpfidfwy Ti koi Iwruty Twy icfXi'/rui*', ^u'lKet irpo 
avT^y ica\;,^ioy i^yrl itTwXfiyyo^. flu,fi6c ^^ J,^^^ TXiySov, ra c'lcroc 
KiKvnafiiyoi, Iwl Ud^f,^ 'OXvfimd^oi: woiurm Kara t^^ wp^y 
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each side, near the portico of Agnaptus, were then 
removed ; the horses, which stood behind them, 
moved forv^'ard until they arrived in a line with 
those to which the second rank had been allotted ; 
the second barriers were then withdrawn, and in the 
same manner the others, until all (the horses) were 
in line at the embolus. Thenceforward all depended 
on the skill of the charioteers and the swiftness 
of the horses '. One side of the Hippodrome was 
longer than the other, and was formed by a mound 
of earth. Near the passage through this embank- 
ment was the Taraxippus ' ; which resembled a cir- 
cular altar, and was named from the fact that the 
horses were seized wijh terror in passing it, so that 
chariots were often broken and charioteers were 
wounded. On one of the terminal pillars' stood 
a brazen statue of Hippodameia about to bind the 
taenia on Pelops after his victory. The other side 
of the Hippodrome was not a factitious mound, but 



WTipa M fifiKioToy €KTtit'wy, ayaKiyti fi€y hfj to iy r^ /3(ti^y 
fttfj^dyfifia o TiTfiyfAiyot irl t^ ^pofi^' dvactvi^BcVroc ^c, 6 fiey cc 
TO urta wtwoitirai wr)idy 6 Acrof, wc ^oi^ {JKOVtrir kwi r^K Biay 
yf rf 0001 9vyowTtt^' h ^eX^^c ^f- 'c c^a^c ir/vrci. Pausan. £1. post. 
20, 7(11). 

* hio. wdyriity re caret Toy avroy \6yoy avfifiai'yei rwy Ivxtay 
ier ay UmioQiiaiy dXX^Xoic kuto. r^c »rpwpac to tppoXov' to ht 
awo rorvrov li ff^i| KaditrrtiKty ivi^ei^tg iwiOTfififjg ti iiyi6\iiiv cat 

7wWt0y ifKVTflTOg. (13.) 

' llape')(pfuyov ^e tov * liriroipnfiov napiiicovtyav cc nXioy rf^y 
iripay riiy wXivpiiy, l<my kir\ r^c ftel(oyoc irXcvpoC) ovvfiQ \ui' 
fiOTtftf KOTO r^v iit^o^y tiIv iia tou ^Jt/iaroC) to Twy ijnrwi' ItlfAa 
6 Tnpai^nroc. 8 (15). 

• iwt ^€ t'Vffafii /'taci 10 (19). 
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a natural hill of no great elevation. On its extre- 
mity stood the temple of Ceres Chamyne \ 

Pausanias then describes the Gymnasium and the 
Palaestra, and remarks, that after crossing the Cladeus 
occurred the Tomb of (Enomaus, a heap of earth 
built round with stone, and that beyond it were 
ruins of buildings which were said to have been the 
stables of the horses of (Enomaus *. 

In endeavouring to adjust the relative situations 
of the several places, buildings, or other monuments 
of Olympia by means of the description of Pausanias, 
we have but one given point, the Temple of Jupiter. 
All the rest is to be deduced from that description 
applied to the existing site of Olympia, of which 
also there may be said to be no more than one cer- 
tain feature ; for, although the identity of the rivers 
Alpheius and Cladeus cannot be questioned, their 
present course near Olympia may be very different 
from that which they followed during the ages when 
Olympia flourished. The most important question 
is the position of the Stadium, which was separated 
from the Hippodrome by the Stoa of Agnaptus and 
the Hippaphesis '. Tlie Stadium and Hippodrome 
having together constituted the place of exhibition 
of all the Olympic contests, there can be little doubt 
that they formed a continued area from the circular 



TO ii €Tef>ov Tov 'Ifrvo^pofiov ficpog ov x^f ^ 7^^ itrnv^ opoc ^c 
ovx vyj/tt^ov' eri r<p ire pare tov opovc tipoy tniroirjTai Jlt/fitiTpi 
eiriKXtftriy Xafivvji. Pausan. El. post. 21, 1. * 3. 

* ^laftayrwy ^i tov KXa^eoy ra^oc re Oirofi/iov yrJQ xutfta 
TfpiuKoiofirifiiyov Xidon: imi, Kai vvip tov /xififiaTOQ ipiiiria 
oiKolo^fl^iaTtay h'Qa t^ Oiio/iny rovt Ittkovq nvXli^taOm Xiyovoir. 
21, 3. 
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end of the Stadium to the further extremity of the 
Hippodrome; which could only have been effected 
by placing the Stadium, the Hippaphesis, and the 
Hippodrome on one and the same lixis. Supposing, 
for reasons which will be given hereafter, tliat the 
Hippodrome was about two stades or 1200 feet in 
length, this distance added to 400 for the Hippa- 
phesis, about 150 for the Stoa of Agnaptus, and 640 for 
the Stadium including the semi-diameter of the level 
part of its circular end, will give a total distance of 
near 2400 feet from the cavea of the Stadium to the 
farther end of the Hippodrome. Now the whole 
extent of ground from the heights on the north- 
eastern side of Mount Cronius to the bank of the 
Alpheius could not have been much greater than 
this distance. From this cause alone, therefore, we 
are obliged to place the Stadium on the eastern side 
of the Altis ; for to the west, although with the aid 
of the Cladean vale, space would not be wanting, 
the course and direction of the river Cladeus and 
the position of the temple of Jupiter forbid the sup- 
position that the Stadium and its appendages could 
have been on that side of the Altis. Strabo, more- 
over, describes the Stadium as situated in a wood of 
wld olives in front of the temple of Jupiter ', which 
as usual faced the east, as indeed Pausanias has 
proved by remarking that the Pelopium was to the 
north of the temple of Jupiter, and to the right in 
entering the temple ^ 



' wpoKtirai ^ &\<roQ aypuXaiuty If if to trrd^iov, Straho, p. 
353. 

• See above, p. 42. 
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Considering the necessity of placing the Stadium, 
Hippaphesis, and Hippodrome on the same axis, 
as the only hypothesis consistent with the general 
description of Pausanias, and considering at the 
same time the want of space in the vale of Olympia 
for these constructions in any situation except on 
the eastern side of Mount Cronius, there scarcely 
remains a doubt that the semi-circular extremity 
of the Stadium abutted upon the heights to 
the north-east of the summit of Mount Cronius. 
There were two entrances into the Stadium, the 
pompic and the secret. The latter was near the 
extremity of the platform which supported the 
Zanes or statues of Jupiter raised from fines, which 
platform was on the foot of Mount Cronius to the 
left in proceeding to the Stadium from the Metroum, 
a large temple in the midst of the Altis'. The 
secret entrance, therefore, was near the south-eastern 
foot of that hill, and near the rectilinear end of the 
Stadium ; and as the seats of the Hellanodicae were 
unquestionably near the entrance which was reserved 

* *l6yTi yap tirl to ^rd^iov t^v o^vv rrfy 6,Tr6 tov Mi|rp^i;, eorii' 
ti' apitrrtp^ cara to irepac tov opovc tov KpoyioVy XiOov re irpoc 
avr^ T^ opei KpriTic Kai ^.yafiadfioi ii avTrjg' irpoQ ^i Tp cpiyri^i 
(iyaX/iara Acoc dydtctiTai yaXicd' ravra liroujOri fxiv dxo xpflfid' 
Tuty iiriftXridiittfii A6\»yraic (fifiiaQ vfipiaaaiy Iq roy dyQva' 

KoXovrrai hi vro Twy tni^utpiwy Zdvf.c tvTi he jcai &\\a 

hvo rcx»'»?C r^c eV' hf^^y iynX/iara to fiiy iy hpiortpq. 

TflQ iQ TO tnaoioy kaolov^ to he tTtpoy avTwy ttrrrik'ey iy hil^f, 
Pausan. El. pr. 21, 2. 6(15). 

"EaTi he eVl ry Wpari Twy 6.yn\fiarkfy,d airo (rifiittg cVoi^craKro 
itOXrfTwv, exl rovry ry nepoTl eimyt f^y Kpvxrt^y oyofiaiovvty 
evohoy' hih he atrr»7c rove re 'EWayohikaQ eaiirai Iq to aTohioy 
Ka\ roue oywi'iorrac. El. post. 20, 5 (8). 
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for their use and that of the Agonistae, it is equally 
evident that these seats were not far from the recti- 
linear end of the Stadium. Two observations of 
Pausanias support this conclusion, and confirm the 
whole arrangement which is delineated in the plan : 
one is, that the Hippaphesis, which led into the 
Hippodrome, was adjacent to that part of the Sta- 
dium where the Hellanodicse sat; the other, that 
the seats of the Hellanodicse were at the extremity 
of the Stadium opposed to that at which the foot- 
race commenced, the length of that race being that 
of the Stadium itself, or 600 Greek feet. The 
Hellanodicae were so placed probably because the 
situation was the best for observing all that passed in 
the Hippaphesis as well as in the Stadium, at the same 
time that it was near the end of the course of the 
single foot-race, the most important of all the con- 
tests; the a^€(nc9 or place of departure of the foot-racer, 
having been at the opposite or circular end of the 
Stadium, where stood the tomb of Endymion. 

From the preceding considerations it will follow 
that the rectilinear end of the Stadium projected 
into the plain a little beyond the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Mount Cronius. Now, as this point was 
almost exactly opposite to the Pompic entrance in 
the western wall of the Altis, which was not far from 
the opisthodomus of the temple of Jupiter, we have 
every reason to believe that the Pompic Way, enter- 
ing in the middle of the western wall of the Altis, 
passed near the temple of Jupiter and through the 
middle of the Altis into the area, which was in front 
of the rectilinear extremity of the Stadium. That 
the public entrances into Stadia were nsually at that 

G 
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end, might be presumed from the formation and 
intention of these constructions, and is sufficiently 
confirmed by the mode in which we find them 
turned with regard to the agorae and chief buildings 
in Greek cities in general ; of which the Stadia of 
Athens and Sicyon may be mentioned as furnishing 
examples. 

If the eastern and western entrances of the Altis 
were situated as I have just stated, the third en- 
trance of the Altis described by Pausanias must have 
been either on the northern or the southern side. 
But on the latter flowed the Alpheius, and allowed 
no direct access in that direction, unless by a bridge, 
of the existence of which we find no intimation ; or 
by fording the river, which, although it may gene- 
rally have been an easy operation at the season of the 
year in which the Olympic Games were celebrated, 
would have^ been always inconvenient for ceremonies 
and processions '. The third entrance, therefore, 
was doubtless on the north, where issued the Sacred 
Way to Elis, having a branch which led to Letrini 
and the adjoining sea-coast. Tliis route, and that 
which leads up the valley of the Alpheitcs from the 
westward, are in fact the two natural approaches to 
tlie site of Olyjnpia from every quarter but the east ; 
and we may reasonably presume that these natural 
approaches have, in all ages, caused the artificial 
routes to follow the same direction, and that the 

* After heavy rains the Alpheius is not easily forded ; and 
becomes so swollen and impetuous, that there were probably not 
many bridges over it in ancient times. At present there is but 
one, namely, at Kary'tena, where the steep banks have particu- 
larly favoured the work. 
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points where the two existing paths cross the sup- 
posed line of the walls of the Altis, on the northern 
and western sides, nearly represent the two entrances 
in question. 

The western entrance having been not far from 
the opisthodomus of the temple of Jupiter, it is pro- 
bable that the western wall was not far from the 
Cladeus, that its direction was nearly parallel to the 
course of that river, and that the northern wall 
crossed the entrance of the vale of the Cladeus. 
Whether this wall was continued over Mount Cro- 
nios, or what portion of that mountain may have 
been included within it, we have no means of 
judging. 

On the outside of the western or Pompic entrance 
of the Altis were the stvdio of Phidias, and, still 
nearer to the entrance, or perhaps within it, the 
Leonidseum. Very near the northern entrance, on 
the outside, was the Gymnasium, and within the 
entrance, the Prytaneium *. The situation of the 
Metroum is not very exactly designated by Pau- 
sanias ; but it appears to have been near the Philip- 
peium, and to the left of the road into the Altis, 
which entered near the Prytaneium. That it was 
near the southern foot of Mount Cronius is evident 
from the ftwjt that in proceeding from the Metroum 
to the entrance of the Stadium, the foot of the 

' To VLpvravtloy ht 'HXt/oic ifrrl fitv riyc "AXrewc eVroc, '^ivoi- 
frai Zi wapa ji^v if/aZoy H ivn tov yv/xyatriov wipav. Pausan. El. 
pr. 15, 5 (S). 

"E^ri li ivToc r^c "AXrcwc to Mfirpiioy, Kal oin^/ia wtpi^tph 

6rofutC6^yoy ^iktmrtloy tovto ro oiKti/ia itrri fiiv Kara 

ri^y iifitioy T^y Kara to Upyraytloy iv hpujTip^, 20, 5 (9). 

g2 
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mountain was near that route on the left'. We 
have seen that the Pelopium was a square inclosure, 
one side of which ranged with the western front of 
the temple of Jupiter, and that it stood to the north 
of that temple at such a distance that there was 
space for some of those dedications, principally sta- 
tues, which abounded in every part of the Altis^ 
It further appears, on considering the situation of 
the Pompic entrance, and the direction of the Pom- 
pic Way, that this road must have passed through 
the interval between the temple of Jupiter and the 
Pelopium. The distance between them, therefore, 
we may conjecture to have been not less than the 
breadth of the temple itself. 

Tlie Great Altar of Jupiter is described by Pausa- 
nias as equidistant from the Pelopium and from the 
temple of Juno, and as being in front of them both". 
But the Pelopium fronted the west, or at least was 
entered on the western side \ On the other hand, 
we can scarcely doubt, from numerous examples, that 
such a temple as the Heraeum faced eastward, and 
consequently that its axis was nearly parallel to that 
of the temple of Jupiter. If, therefore, by irpo a^i^o- 
riptov we were to understand that the great altar 
stood in face of the proper front or entrance of both 
these buildings, — that is to say, the eastern end of 
the Heraeum and the western end of the Pelopium, 
— it would be necessary to jilace the Heraeum very 
near the bank of the Cladeus. But this is very un- 
likely, indeed scarcely possible, if the wall of the 

* See p. 80, note 1. * See above, p. 42. 

* TrpoKiifieroi: npo a^tporipwy, Pausaii. El. pr. 13, 5 (8). 
itrv^o^ di €i ni/ro ^rfjot cvfffiwr iffTir //X/ou. 13, 1. 
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Altis was not for from the opisthodomus of Jupiter. 
It is probable, therefore, that the altar was opposite 
to and nearly equidistant from the back-fronts of the 
Pelopium and Heraeum; and that the Heraeum stood 
to the north-eastward of the temple of Jupiter in 
the direction of the Pompic entrance of the Stadium, 
not far from which in fact the Heraeum appears to 
have been, as Pausanias after noticing the altars of 
the Hippaphesis, the Stoa of Agnaptus, and an altar 
in his way from thence to the Pompic entrance of 
the Stadium, reenters the Altis through that en- 
trance, and immediately describes two altars behind 
the Heraeum'. 

The Treasuries, like the Zanes, stood on a plat- 
form at the foot of Mount Cronius, and near the 
Stadium. As the Zanes occupied the southern foot 
of the mountain, the Treasuries must have been on 
its eastern side ; and they were probably near the cir- 
cular end of the Stadium ; for Pausanias describes the 
temples of Lucina and Venus as situated between 
the Treasuries and Mount Cronius, by which latter 
he meant, doubtless, the Sanctuary of Saturn on the 
summit of the mountain : he states also that those 
temples were on the extremity of the mountain, to the 
northward *. The temples, therefore, stood probably 

' ow^ ^i r^c ^rodci ijy oi 'HXcioi KaXovtriv * AyvdwroVt rov dp- 
^trtKrora iwoyofia^omQ rf OiKoloyififiaTt^ awo ravrriQ iwayioyri 
iorlr iv ^c^cf fivpdc *Apre/i(^oc. 'EtrtXdoyrioy Bk avdiQ ^ih r^c 
vofivcjqfc «C ri^y "AXriy tltriy otrLtrOtv rov 'Hpa/ov, KXa^iov re 
Torafiov iroi 'Aprc/ic^oc ft*a^oi, Pausan. El. pr. 15, 4 (6). It 
would seem from these words that Pausanias did not consider 
the Stadium and Hippodrome as parts of the Altis. 

' T6 ^€ opoc t6 Kpoi'ioF, Kara ra fi^f) XeXiyfiiya /ioi, nttpii ni/r 
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Oil the neck which unites Mount Cronius with the 
heights that rise above the northern end of the Sta- 
dium, and the Treasuries still further to the north- 
ward of the summit. It will be seen on the Plan of 
Olympia, that the Treasuries so situated were exactly, 
as Pausanias says, to the north of the Heraeum ; the 
Zanes, indeed, stood nearly in a line between the 
two ; but the Heraeum, as having been the principal 
sacred building in the eastern part of the Altis, may 
have been preferred by him as a point for the pur- 
pose of indicating the situation of the Treasuries. 
On this supposition as to the site of the Treasuries, 
it \^ill be a matter of indifference whether we read 
KOTO, vioTOVy or Kara vorov, Or Kara vorov in the text of 
Pausanias \ the mountain having been adjacent to 
the Treasuries, and to the south of them. 

The topographical extracts from Pausanias give an 
approximation to the sites of some other remarkable 
monuments or dedications in the Altis. The 
Callistephanus, or wild-olive tree, which furnished 
the garlands of the Olympionicae, stood before the 
back-front or opisthodomus of Jupiter*. The column 

Kprfirt^a Kai rovQ iv avr^ vapriKii drfffavpovc iv ie rocc 

TTipatri Tov Kpoylov Kara t6 wpoQ rrly ^pKrov iffTiv kv fiia^ rHy 

drfaavputv Kai tov opovg upoy EcAiyOv/ac jrXritrloy Si rfjc 

£}\f70v/ac eptlvia * A<l>{joSiTfjQ OhpayiuQ iipov XeiVcrai. Pausan. 
El. post. 20, 1—3 (1—6). 

* 'EflTTt ^c XiBov irutpiyov Kprjiri^ ky t^ "AXrci irpoc dptcrov rod 
'Hpaiov' Kara yutrov (or ydrov or yoToy) Be ahriiQ wapiiicei rd 
Kpoi'ioy, El. post. 19, 1. 

* "EffTi Si ky TTJ "AXtii tov Aeoivi^aiov inp§,v fiiWoyTi cc iipur^ 
Ttpay * AtppoSirriQ /3a;|ioc Kai *Clpaiy fur avrSy icara ^c Toy OKtaOo* 
Sofioy fioXiora ktrriy ky St^i^ we<pvKwc kotivo^* KaXitTai Sk kXaia 
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of (Enomaus was between the great altar and the 
eastern front of the Temple of Jupiter \ and the 
Proedria apparently at no great distance from the 
temple of Jupiter to the east ; for Pausanias intro- 
duces the mention of it in describing the altars 
which occurred in proceeding to the right from the 
Leonidaeum, beyond the Callistephanus in the direc- 
tion of the Hippaphesis ^ 

Of the Theecoleon, Pausanias states only that it 
was within the Altis, and that there was another 
building near it ^ ; but as he notices these, in his 
enumeration of altars, between some altars behind 
the Herseum and an altar before the Prytaneium, 
there remains a probability that these buildings were 
not for from the Prytaneium in the direction of the 
Heraeum. 

The inclosure called the Hippodamium is de- 
scribed by Pausanias as situated near the Pompic 
road through the Altis * ; and as its mention occurs 
immediately before his description of the Secret 
Entrance of the Stadium, which was adjacent to 
the eastern extremity of the Zanes, the Hippo- 
damium would seem to have stood not far from the 
Zanes, between the Secret and the Public Entrance 
of the Stadium. 

Xenophon alludes to a Theatre at Olympia, but 

KoXAcffr^^roc, rai role yiKwai ra 'OXvfiiria KaOi(rTrjKty iiw* ahriit 
lUooBai Tovc ort^vovi, Pausan. £1. pr. 15, 3. 

* 'Hf ^c Oiyofioov xioya ol 'HXcTot KaXovaiy, c^ri fiey irpoc to 
iipoy rov Aioc loyri awo tov fiiyaXov fiwfiov. El. pr. 20, 3 (6). 

* El. pr. 15, 3 (4). * 4 (8). 

* "EoTi ?c lyroi: r^c "AXrcwc Kara Tt^y iro/iircic^v iffo^oy 'linro- 
^afnoy KaXovfiiyoy. £1. post. 20, 4 (7). 
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Pausaiiias says not a word of any such construction*, 
a discrepancy the more remarkable when we considfll ' 
the great care which Pausanias bestowed on the ex- 
amination and description of this place ; and on th0 
other hand, that Xenophon resided more thaa 
twenty years within three miles of Olympia \ and 
that there certainly existed a theatre at Delphi, at 
the Isthmus, and at other sites of great agonistic 
games. A Theatre must have been useful on 
various occasions, arising from the assembling of » 
great number of persons from all parts of Greece, as 
well as for mmic (as contrasted to gymnastic) contests, 
and in the ceremonies which preceded the contests or 
followed the victories '. It is not likely that flwrpow 
has erroneously found admission into the text of 
Xenophon instead of araSiou, because the Stadium is 
mentioned on other occasions by the same writer as 
having been the chief place of the Olympic contests \ 
The positive testimony, therefore, of Xenophon may 
be admitted in proof of the existence of a theatre at 
the time of which he treats; and we may infei 
perliaps from the silence of Pausanias, whose visit tc 
Olympia occurred no less than five centuries later 

' Xenophon received his estate at Scillus from the Laceds 
monians in the year 392 b.c, being then about fifly-two years o 
age, and was deprived of it by the Eleians soon after the battle o 
Leuctra, b. c. 371. He then retired to Corinth, where he proba 
bly resided during the remainder of his life, although he had bee 
recalled from exile by the Athenians before the battle of Mantinei 
(b. c. 362), in which his son Gryllus was slain. 

' It would seem from Lucian (Herodot. 1.) that the Opistho 
domus of the Temple of Jupiter was the place where author 
recited their works. 

• Hellen. 1, 2, § 1 ; 4, 1, § 19. 
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that music contests having ceased long before his 
time, the theatre had fallen to ruin, and that its 
materials may even have been applied to other pur- 
poses. Its situation, probably, was in that hollow 
which is observable in the western side of Mount 
Cronius; for the Prytaneium, which was near the 
adjacent entrance of the Altis, contained the Sanc- 
tuary of Vesta, and the Sanctuary of Vesta, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, was adjacent to the theatre \ 

The situation of the Buleuterium or Council-house, 
and of the Stoa Poecile, may also receive some light 
from the same passage in Xenophon. It occurs in 
his narrative of the battle in the Altis between the 
Eleians and Arcadians, which interrupted the cele- 
bration of the 104th Olympiad (b. c. 364), and pre- 
sented to the spectators who had assembled to wit- 
ness the ordinary gymnastic exhibitions, a contest of 
a still more interesting kind '. The Arcadians were 
superintending the games in conjunction with the 
Pisatae, when the Eleians, having marched from Elis, 
made their appearance beyond the Cladaus at the 
moment when, the races of the Pentathlum and 
Hippodrome having been concluded, the wrestlers 
were contending, not in the usual place, the Sta- 
dium, but between it and the Great Altar, protected 
by the Arcadians, who, aided by 2000 Argive in- 
fantry and 400 Athenian cavalry, were drawn up 
along the left bank of the Cladaus \ 

' Seep. 90, n. 1. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 7, 4, § 2S seq. Diodor. 15, 78. 

' rifK /leV iwiroipofiiay ijcri ktrfKoniKioay koX tU ^po^iKa rov 
nivrnOXop' ot 3* «ic irAKriv n^iKOftifoif ovKc'rc iy r^ fpo/i^ aWa 
furalv rov ipofiov kttl rod l^fiov eiraXacoi'. vl yap 'UKi'ioi waprjtray 
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The Eleians, after sacrificing, attacked their oppo- 
nents and caused them to retreat into the space 
between the Council-house, the Temple of Vesta, 
and the adjoining Theatre ; and, still pressing upon 
them, drove them at length as far as the Great 
Altar. But here the Eleians were assailed at once 
with missiles from the porticoes and the Council- 
house and the great temple ; and having lost, among 
others, Stratolas, commander of the three hundred, 
they retired to their camp \ These circumstances 
seem to place the Buleuterium near the Prytaneium 
on that side of it which was towards the Temple of 
Jupiter and the Stose, one of which was probably 
the Poecile, otherwise called the Stoa of the 
Echo*. 

The Stoa of Agnaptus was adjacent to the widest 
part of the Hippaphesis^ or that opposed to the 
Embolus, which i^-as the immediate entrance into 
the HipiK)drome. The Stoa of Agnaptus occupied, 
therefore, the space, or a part of the space, between 
the rectilinear end of the Stadium and the Hippa- 

fl^iy crvy role SwXoic tic to rifiivo^' o\ ^c^Apra^cc To^wrip^ fier 
oIk nK^iyrritray, €Wi ^c rod KXalaov woTOfwv iraprrafaKro, oc xafm 
rr^y "AXrii' Karappihty cic roy *AX^i6f ififlaXXtu Xen. Hell. 7i 
4, § 29. 

* 'Eirci fiiyroi Kart^iialay ilc to /icra£v rov fiovXcvriipiov rai rov 
ri/c 'EffTiac Itpov Koi tov irpoc ravra TrpoaticoyTO^ didrpov, ifiayovro 
^(y ov^iy ^TToy mic iitOovy irpoc Toy fiutfioy* axo ftiyroi rwy vro^r 
re Koi TOV fiovXivTtipiov Kai tov fityaXov yaov fiaXXofurot^ koi ck 
TY iVOKi^Y fAaxofuyWy airodyiiaKOvviy aXXoi t€ rwv llXeiwy Kal 
avTOQ 6 T^y rpiaKoaiwy ap^aay ^rpaT6Xat' rovrwy ^i. wpayOivrmv 
anyitpfifTay iiq to avrity orparoxtloy. § 31. 

» Pausan. El, pr. 21, 7 (HV See p. 43. 

^ See above, p. 76. 
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phesis, liaving probably been intended to aftbrd 
a refuge from the rain and sun to those who were 
in the Stadium or in the open part of the Hippa- 
phesis ; for we know from some existing examples, 
eqiecially that of the Stadium of Messene, that 
stadia were sometimes, if not generally, furnished 
with portiooes, in the same manner as theatres were 
in general. There may be some question whether 
there was a continuous Stoa across the rectilinear 
end of the Stadium, or whether a vacancy was 
left in the middle, so as to furnish an unity of level 
area and an uninterrupted view from the northern 
end of the Stadium to the southern end of the 
Hippodrome. The latter is the more likely conjecture 
of the two, and possibly the Stoa of Agnaptus was 
confined to the eastern side, the corresponding space 
on the west, in which was the Pompic entrance 
into the Stadium from the Altis, having perhaps 
been adorned with a colonnade, and constructed, as 
usual among the Greeks, with a view to decoration 
as well as utility, in such a manner as to have 
formed a symmetrical counterpart to the Stoa of 
Agnaptus on the eastern side. Such a similarity in 
the two sides is the more probable, as an entrance 
in the eastern side, corresponding to the Pompic 
entrance from the Altis, seems to have been re- 
quired for the convenience of persons entering the 
Stadium and Hippaphesis from the east. An argu- 
ment iiw favour of the supposition that the Stoa of 
Agnaptus was confined to the eastern side, is, that 
Pausanias notices an altar on the left hand between 
the Stoa of Agnaptus and the Pompic entrance into 
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the Stadium, which seems to imply that there was 
an interval between them. 

The Hippaphesis consisted of an vvaiOpov or open 
space \ having a row of oiKrifiara or closed apartments 
(in Latin carceres) on either side of it; in these 
stood the contending horses and chariots previously 
to the contest. The sides of the Hippaphesis con- 
verging towards the opening through which the 
competitors entered the Hippodrome, the whole 
construction was likened to the prow of a ship, 
whence the opening was called the embolus or beak. 
The oifc^/uara were necessary receptacles for the cha- 
riots and horses of the competitors, serving to sepa- 
rate them, until the moment, when the signal having 
been given by the rising of the eagle, and the fiedling 
of the dolphin, the carceres were opened, the horses 
or cars were in an instant ranged behind the several 
barriers, these with equal rapidity were successively 
withdrawn ' : and the victory belonged to him who 
was the first to complete the circuit or the repeated 
circuits of the Hippodrome, after having rounded the 
terminal pillars as closely as possible without touching 
them. In effecting this, in avoiding collision with 
his competitors, or in oversetting them ^vith as little 
injury as possible to his o\^ti chariot, the skill of the 
charioteer chiefly consisted. 

Kara ^ivoy vov /iaXiora, IIoarcc^wiFOc 'Imriov cat "Hpac tltrty 'I«-iriac 
fii^fioi* »poc ^€ ry ciovi, AcoirrovpwF. Pausan. El. pr. 45, 4 (5). 

The column here incidentally mentioned, was probably the 
KaiiiK or hollow column upon which there was a dolphin, and 
which stood in the Embolus. See above, p. 76. 

See p. 76, In the races of the Roman Circus there were no 
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As the chariot-race of Olympia was the relict of 
an ancient custom connected with the obsolete prac- 
tice of employing chariots in war, we may derive, 
perhaps, from Homer's description of the races at 
Troy, the most correct idea of the mode of making 
the circuit of the hippodrome. The advice of 

barriers between the carceres and the course. No allusion is 
made to them by the many Latin authors who mention the 
carceres ; 

(Nonne vides subito patefnctus tempore puncto 
Carceribus non posse tamen prorumpere equorum 
Vim cupidam tam de subito quam mens avet ipsa. 

Lucret. de R. Nat. 2, 263. 
Ut cum carceribus missos rapit ungida cumis, 
Instat equis auriga. Horat. Serm. 1, 1. 114. 

V. et Virgil, Georg. 1. ad fin. 3, 104. ^n. 5, 145 ; Ovid. 
Tri«t. 5, 12, 26 ; Cicer. Brut, sive de Clar. Orat. 47 ; Varro 
de Ling. Latin. 4.) and Pausanias sufficiently shows, that 
there was a difference between the Olympian and Roman 
methods by the words, koKw^wv Ait* vtnrXrfyyoQ (see p. 76, 
n. 2), the voTrXriyi appearing, from Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
to have been an instrument, by means of which, in the 
Roman circus, all the carceres were opened simultaneously 
{Cih fudt w<nrXiyyyoc va(ra^ iiyoiyofiiyaQy Dionys. 3, 68). The 
ruins of the Circus of Romulus, son of Maxentius, at Rome, 
show the manner in which the Carceres were built, for the pur- 
pose of placing them all at an equal distance from the entrance 
of the course. 

CIRCUS OF ROMULVS. 

n3fr-\ _^ 
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The disregard to symmetry here shown in the construction of the 
carceres is again observable in that of the Spina, which, instead of 
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Nestor to his son Antilochus proves that the great 
object was to round the terminus as nearly as pos- 
sible without touching it, thereby obliging the rival 
chariot either to make a larger circuit, or to follow 
in the same line ; Nestor, by desiring his son to 
keep at the same time to the left of his competitors, 
shows that the direction taken on starting was to 
the right ; and this was the direction followed in the 
Roman Circus. 

The Curriculum^ or course of the Hippodrome, 
was four stades in circuit ', and we may infer from 

being parallel to the sides of the Circus, is so inclined as to give 
a greater width to the entrance, than to the exit of the course. 
Of the mode in which the corresponding part of the Olympian 
Hippodrome was constructed, Paiisanias has not left us any inti- 
mation ; nor with respect to the position of the judges at Olym- 
pia, though there can scarcely be a doubt that they were placed 
as in the Circus, opposite to the termination of the course. 

* This fact appears from Pausanias, El. post. 16, 3 (4), where he 
informs us that among the statues of Olympic victors in the Altis 
was that of Aristeides of Elis, who had gained the prize for 
running the single stade in armour at Olympia, and for running 
the diaulus or double stade at Delphi : an epigram on his statue 
recorded also that he had gained the boys' prize at Nemea for 
running the horse-course, a distance of two diauli or double 
stades: *Api(ml^ri ^e^HXel^ ytviffdai fiey SwXov vUriv kv 'OXw/i- 
iriffy yevitrdai ^c icai ^lavXov IlvOoi to eviypafijia to I-k avrf 
BrjXolf JiefjLeiioy Tt ev vanriv ciri r^ *Inviu. ^pofiov ^€ tlai tov 
iKTriov fJifjKOQ fiiv BiavXoi ^vo, Mr. Mure, in his interesting 
Journal of a Tour in Greece, (ii. p. 327.) applies the word 
fifjKog in this passage, not to the circuit or length of course, 
but to the length of the construction or inclosure or area of 
the race-course, in which case the curriculum itself would have 
been a distance of nine or ten stades. But it seems quite 
sufficient to the glory of Aristeides that he had surpassed his 
competitors in a race quadruple in distance to that of the men 
who gained the highest prize in the Stadium. In another 
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Pausanias that its area was oblong, or similar in 
form to that of the Stadium, deprived of its theatre- 
shaped end ; though, probably, it was not so narrow 
in proportion to its length as the corresponding part of 
the Stadium. Its oblong figure may be deduced from 

passage of Pausanias, cited by Barthelemy, (Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, c. 3S.) for the purpose of proving that the Hippo- 
drome of Olympia was two stades in length, the Greek traveller 
states that such was the length of a hippodrome which Trajan 
built, tc^ther with an amphitheatre at Rome (Oiarpoy fiiya 
rvcXorepcc wayra'^^pdiy Kal oiKo^ofirifia ig tirvwy ^pofwv^f vpofiKoy 
coi cc ^vo ara^itjy fifjkoc* El. pr. 12, 4 (6). Here it is obvious 
that firJKoc refers to the construction, and not to the curri- 
culum or circuit ; and in like manner we shall find, that if we 
make the curriculum at Olympia four stades, the length of the 
area will be about two. It is true we learn from two gram- 
marians that the Athenians had a race-course of eight stades in 
the plain of Athens, ('Ef ^F.-^eXiEijy' towoq *Adt)yri(riy trraSiwy 
orrw Ir fT imro^pofilai, Etym. M. in v. See also Hesychius in 
iwwiUK ZpSfioq^ and '£v *Ys\t\iliay,) but this is no proof as to the 
CMrdinary distance performed in the horse or chariot races of the 
Greeks. It shows only that the Athenians had a race-course 
which gave them the means of running the ordinary distance as an 
tt<ra/iXToc cpofioQ, OX of perfonning in one circuit the distance 
which in other hippodromes required the double circuit ; for we 
know that although the usual distance run was two diauli or four 
stades, it was often multiplied (Pindar, Ol. 8, 59; Ol. 6, 124). 
According to Suidas (in AoXixof) the l6\i\0Q ^pofiog was twenty- 
ibur stades, or three times the circuit of the Attic, and six 
times that of the Olympic course. From the ordinary length of 
the horse-course was derived the word Hippicum, as synonymous 
with four stades (to ^c iinriKoy iiatrrri^a rttrffapwy ?iy arahiuiyj 
Plutarch, Solon, 23). It was a law of Solon that no person 
should make use of a well from which his dwelling was more 
distant than a hippicum. This could have been no other th;in a 
direct distance. Upon the whole, therefore, it is clear that Pau- 
sanias by cpofAov Tov tKwlov fiiJKog meant the length of the circuit 
of the Hippodrome at Olympia, and not the length of the area. 
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the description which Pausanias gives of its TrXtupai 
or sides, and of the position of the altar of Taraxip- 
pus, which was situated near a 8ie£o8oc, or opening 
leading out of the Hippodrome through its longer 
side; this difference of length in the two sides being 
explained by his remark, that the longer was an 
artificial mound of earth, and the shorter a natural 
height '. Whence it is evident that the two TrXtupal 
intended by him were the two opposite sides parallel 
to the axis of the Hippodrome; and that the side 
on which the Embolus opened into the Hippodrome, 
as well as the opposite extremity, near which was 
one or more of the vvatrai or terminal pillars, was 
shorter than the artificial side, so that the inclosed 
space, supposing a prolongation of the natural height 
to the same length as the artificial height, would 
have been an oblong square. 

The altar called Taraxippus, or the terrifier of 
horses, a name which was supposed by Pausanias to 
be an eniKXrifTiq or epithet of Neptune Hippius, stood 
near an opening in the longer or artificial side of 
the Hippodrome. At the Isthmus, as well as at 
Nemea, there was a similar Sei/jia twv imrtov: at the 
former it was an altar of Glaucus son of Sisyphus ; 
at Nemea a red stone answered the same purpose '. 
The intention, perhaps, of these impediments was to 
increase the difficulty of those who contended for 
the prize, by requiring the greatest docility as well 
as swiftness in their horses, and consequently a 
more j)erfect training. The sound of trumpets was 

• See above, p. 78, n. 1. 
At Delphi the horses were said to be frightened wit). out anv 
apparent cause. Pausan. Phocic. 37, 4. 
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another accompaniment of the race calculated to 
terrify the horses \ Pausanias states that the Ne- 
mean obstacle was at the bending of the course ^ 
which leads one to believe that the Taraxippus of 
Olympia, as well as the Su^oSoc or passage through 
the embankment, was situated towards the further 
or southern extremity of the Hippodrome. 

The inequality of the two irXkvpal or parallel long 
sides of the Hippodrome may, perhaps, be thus 
explained : no inclosure having been necessary, the 
heights on either side of the course served prin- 
cipally the purpose of providing a convenient place 
for the spectators to view the races, such as was 
aflforded by Stadia, although they were not, like 
stadia, fiimished with seats of stone. If then 
there was sufficient space for this purpose without 
prolonging both sides to the extremity, there was 
no motive for doing so but that of symmetry, which 
it appears was not regarded. Some accommodation 
was necessary for viewing the part of the course 
most distant from the Embolus, because here the 
charioteers performed the most difficult part of 
their art in driving round the terminal pillar 
or pillars ; here likewise occurred the obstacle 
which terrified the horses. On one of the two 
sides, therefore, it was necessary to prolong the 
lateral height, and this prolongation was made pro- 
bably on the same side on which stood the Tarax- 
ippus, as a nearer view of the effect of that ob- 
ject upon the horses would thus be afforded. 
The short side of the Hippodrome, opposite to 

' Fausan. El. post. 13, 5 (9). 
' vwrp Tvr IwwMv riji' Ka/iirvf, 20, 9 (19). 

H 
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the Embolus, required no construction for the pur- 
poses of the races ; but it was defended perhaps by 
masonry on the margin of the river from the effects 
of inundations, which disturbing power supplies an* 
other argument in favour of the supposition that the 
longer wX^vpa or side of the Hippodrome was the 
eastern, because on that side it was most necessaij 
to guard against the effect of currents and inun- 
dations. 

In any endeavour which may hereafter be made, 
by excavating on the site of Olympia, to discover 
remains of its buildings, or of the other works of 
ancient art which the Altis contained, it will be 
necessary to advert to the changeable nature of the 
ground, peculiarly exposed as it is to inundation 
and the alluvion of a river remarkable for its occa- 
sional impetuosity. Nearly in front or to the east 
of the temple of Jupiter, at the distance of about 
130 yards, are the ruins of an ancient building, 
formed of bricks and mortar, and consisting of 
arches and chambers, one of which was octagonal. 
These remains are embedded on one side in an 
earthy cliff, which they now seem to support '. 
Upon further examination, we trace this cliff or bank 
through the whole extent of the Olympian valley 
from where the Alpheitcs approaches nearest to the 
temple of Jupiter, as far eastward as the hill which 
I have supposed to have been the site of Pisa. It is 
thus one of the most remarkable features in the 

' Several other remains of brick buildings are found on either 
side of the site of the Altis, both to the north and south. One 
of these has been shown by the French Commission to be the 
remains of a church. 
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topography of Olympia. This bank, at the ruin 
above mentioned, is about twenty-five feet high, and 
perpendicular; in other places it varies both in height 
and abruptness, but scarcely anywhere is higher 
than at that ruin. It thus separates an upper level 
of the Olympian valley, on which stood the temple 
of Jupiter, and probably all the other public build- 
ings, from a lower, adjacent to the river, where 
formerly was the Hippodrome. It seems evidently 
to have been at one time the bank of the Alpheius 
itself, which river, like all rapid streams in alluvial 
vallejrs, is continually changing its course, and at one 
period had advanced northward as far as this bank, 
firom which it again retired, and has thus left in pro- 
eesB of time an intermediate plain of a lower level 
between itself and the remains of the Altis. The ruin 
of brick to the south-east of the temple of Jupiter 
marks the extent at that point of the river's en- 
croachments, which further to the westward appear 
to have approached still nearer to the temple. 
There is every reason to believe, therefore, that in 
the course of the last fifteen centuries all the south- 
eastern extremity of the Altis has been destroyed by 
the river, and consequently that all the remains of 
buildings and monuments in that part of the Sacred 
Grove have been buried beneath the new alluvial 
plain, or carried into the river. That the latter 
has really happened is proved by the helmets and 
other ancient monuments of brass, which have been 
found in the bed of the Alpheius \ and on some 

* Fauvel saw broken sarcophagi on the point of falling into 
tlie river, and possessed a helmet of bronze which had been 
fouml there. — Stanhope's Olympia, p. 14. 

H 2 
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of which are inscriptions, showing that they were 
dedications in the Altis '. 

To the same active agent of destruction we may 
attribute perhaps the disappearance of the artificial 
embankment of the Hippodrome, and even of the 
natural height which formed the shorter side. Plu- 
vial action has produced another change in the sur- 
face of the Olympian valley. While the currente 
of inundations from the river have often suddenly 
removed soil from one place to deposit it in another, 
thereby effecting a continual change in the plain, as 
well as in the course of the river itself, the waters of 
the Cladeus and of the Cronian ridges have been 
slowly but constantly raising all that part of the 
upper level which has remained unmoved by the 
river ; as becomes instantly manifest on viewing the 
foundations of the temple of Jupiter, the pave- 
ment of which is now some feet below the natural 
surface. This elevation of the upper level we may 
presume to have been in progress from the earliest 
time. During the ten centuries which had elapsed 
between the first Olympiad and the visit of Pausa- 
nias to Olympia, it appears from his narrative to 
have produced a visible effect. He tells us, that 
being present at an excavation of the ground very 
near the column of CEnomaus, where a Roman 
senator was about to erect a brazen statue of him- 
self, in memory of a victory which he had gained 
in the games, he saw fragments of armour, bridles, 

' For example, the three following in the British Museum : — 
1. The Eleian Tablet. 2. The Helmet dedicated to Jupiter, by 
Hieron, son of Deinomenes of Syracuse. 3. Another Helmet 
inscribed to Jupiter. 
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and bits' extracted from the ground by the la- 
bourers. 

The elevation of soil around the temple of Jupiter 
has probably caused the Cladeus in the lower part 
of its course to take a more westerly line than it did 
in ancient time. Its tendency to this direction was 
very apparent in the year 1813, at which time it 
turned at a right angle to the west, a little above its 
junction with the Alpheius, and formed a large 
peninsula*. Sixteen years afterwards, when the 
French Commission of Architecture surveyed the 
site of Olympia, the peninsula had vanished, the 
Cladeus joined the Alpheius by a much more direct 
course, and the next reach of the latter river in 
ascending to the eastward had advanced northward 
into the middle of the lower level \ 

To the disturbance of the upper level, and the 
changes in its surface caused by pluvial action, and 
by the deposits from Mount Cronius and the ad- 
jacent ridges, we may attribute, perhaps, the dis- 
appearance of the Stadium, its ancient area having 
been so much elevated, and its x<^M« y^^ or artificial 
mounds so much altered, as to render the heights 
now occupying its site no longer to be recognized 
with certainty as having ever belonged to a stadium : 

' BirKmv KOi yakivStv koX \\fa\iiav Opav^^ara, Pausan. El. pr. 
20, 4 (S). 

' In the year ISIS, Messrs. Spencer Stanhope and Allason 
surveyed the site of Olympia ; and the result of their observa- 
dons was published by Mr. Stanhope in his ' Olympia,' folio, 
London, 1S24. 

* These changes have been shown on the Plan of Olympia* 
which accompanies this volume. 
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and thus while there is good reason to believe that 
the surface of the soil where the area of the Sta- 
dium formerly existed is now higher, and that the 
site of the Hippodrome is now lower, than those 
situations were in ancient times, there is nothing to 
prevent us from believing, that during the ages when 
the Altis, and every thing belonging to it, was an 
object of unremitting attention, and when walls and 
embankments preserved all the land between Mount 
Cronius and the Alpheius from the effects of tor- 
rents and inundations, the plain may have extended 
at the same elevation, from Mount Cronius to the 
Alpheius, and that the interior platform of the Sta- 
dium, Hippaphesis, and Hippodrome may have been 
all upon an uniform level. 

From the description of Olympia by Pausanias 
we obtain a certainty that in the latter part of the 
second century of the Christian sera, there still 
remained at that place, notwithstanding the spoU- 
ations of Nero and some other emperors, all the 
principal buildings with their external decorations, 
as well as a large portion of the dedications within 
them ; and that besides these the Sacred Grove still 
contained more than three hundred figures made 
by the greatest masters of the best ages of Grecian 
art. Those of minor value, which Pausanias has 
not particularized, were still more numerous, if we 
may accept the testimony of Pliny \ who says there 



' In M. Scauri aedilitate tria millia signorum in scena tantum 
fuere temporario theatro. Mummius devicta Achaia replevit 

urbem Multa et Luculli invexcre. Rhodi «tiamnuni tria 

tnillia signorum esse Mucianus ter consul prodidit, nee pauciora 
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were not less than 3000 statues at Olympia, since 
it is scarcely credible that during the century 
which had elapsed between the times of Pliny and 
Pausanias, the less valuable should have been carried 
away, when the more celebrated remained K 

Although Pausanias does not always connect the 
word ^aXicoc or brazen with the ayaX/xa or ukwv 
described by him, that epithet may always be under- 
stood, unless when he expressly states that the statue 
is of marble or some other material; for there can 
be little or no doubt that in all such works brass 
was the substance most commonly employed by 
the great artists of Greece at the time when the 
greater part of the works at Olympia, described by 
Pausaidas, were made. The same observation will 
apply to Greek cities in general, whether in Greece 
proper, or in Asia, or in Sicily, or in Italy, inclu- 
ding Tyrrhenia*. When it is considered that of 

Athenis, Olympise, Delphis superesse creduntur. — Plin. H. N. 
S4, 7 (17). 

' Some suspicion, however, may attach to the number stated 
by Pliny, which is obviously a vague computation. He assigns 
the same number of statues to Athens ; but in that city, besides 
the public buildings, every house of the better sort contained 
statues, and had one or more before the door : at Athens, there- 
fore, such a large number is not incredible ; but it seems difficult 
to believe that they could have amounted to so many at Olympia, 
notwithstanding its having contained, in the time of Pliny, the 
accumulation of 210 Olympiads. 

' The Tyrrhenians or Etruscans were in old times noted for 
their works in brass ; their statues in the time of Pliny were 
widely dispersed in the Roman world : Signa Tuscanica per terras 
dispersa, quae in Etruria factitata non est dubium. — H. N. 34, 
7(6). 
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the immense number of brazen statues, wtucb 
had accumulated in all these countries in the 
course of ages, none have been discovered, except 
such as had been buried by convulsions of nature, 
or some other cause of sudden ruin, or such as had 
been hidden, to protect them from plunder, we may 
safely ascribe the destruction of the larger brass 
statues (the smaller more easily escaped) to some 
common cause operating in every part of the Roman 
empire. And this cause could have been no other 
than the ignorance and insecurity which accom- 
panied the decline of the Roman empire, the gra- 
dual extinction of Paganism, and with it the cessa- 
tion of all respect for such productions of art, either 
as sacred or beautiful; soon followed by Christian 
persecution, the authors of which were not dis- 
pleased to find the objects of their hostility possessing 
a considerable metallic value. When such a feeUng 
became general, and when Christianity became the 
religion of government, a few years may have suf- 
ficed to convert all the best monuments of an art 
which had required ages to be brought to perfection, 
and which we have hitherto tried in vain to imitate, 
into objects of common utility; and we may still, 
perhaps, have the materials of some of those works 
in the form of the hideous coinage of Constantine 
and his successors. 

It cannot be supposed that ultimately the brazen 
statues of Olympia escaped the fate common to 
such images throughout the Roman world ; al- 
though the Sacred Grove had remained uninjured 
during the times when a Verres could clear a city 
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of all its statues in one day \ although it had suf- 
fered little from the momentary violation by a Nero 
or Caligula of the general security which had dated 
from the establishment of the empire, and although we 
may readily believe that some respect was shown to 
the monuments of this place as long as the Olympian 
wavfiyvpig or quadrennial meeting lasted, which did 
not cease until the reign of Theodosius ^ But soon 
afterwards, the monuments of Olympia in general, 
both in brass and marble, could hardly have escaped 
the common destruction. Some of them, however, 
may have been thrown down and involved in the ruins 
of buildings, and may have escaped notice, protected 
by the depopulation of Peloponnesus, and the secluded 
position of OljTupia, until the peculiar liability of this 
place to natural changes may have caused some of the 
remaining works of sculpture to be buried under the 
sur&ce of the soil ; and these may still remain, toge- 
ther with many monuments valuable to archaeology, of 
which the Sacred Grove had been a place of deposit. 

* Cicero in Verr. act. 2. 1. 1. c. 20. 

' The Emperor Julian and the Sophist Themistius have 
been cited to prove that the Jupiter of Phidias at Olym- 
pia, as well as his Minerva at Athens, were still in their places 
in the reign of Julian, or about a. d. 360. But if the Jupiter 
or the Minerva had been still in existence when Julian resided 
in Greece, he would hardly have failed to leave some clearer 
testimony of the fact than such ambiguous allusions as occur in the 
second Oration of the Emperor (p. 54. Lipsise, 1696) and in his 
eighth Epistle (p. 377 a.), and which are equally applicable to 
their former existence. As to Themistius, (Orat. 25. p. 310 a. 
Paris, 1684. Orat 27. p. 337 b. Epist. 1052. p. 497.) although 
he attumes the existence of the two statues, his declamations 
differ too little from mere scholastic exercises, to be admitted 
as a proof of the fact. 
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The total disappearance of such large and solid build- 
ings as those of Olympia, is chiefly to be attributed 
here, as on other ancient sites, to their value as mate- 
rials for modem constructions. Their removal to the 
mouth of the Alpheius^ or to the shore of the Letrinaa, 
was unfortunately not difficult ; so that a portion of 
them may have been employed in buildings in various 
parts of the coasts of Greece. But the people of the 
modem villages of the Eleidj and of the towns of Pyrgo 
and Lala, were those probably who chiefly worked 
this choice mine of building materials ; and which was 
the more valuable, as quarries of stone are more rare 
in the Eleia than in other parts of Greece. At Lala, 
in particular, where, during the last century, a colony 
of Mahometan Albanians, secure in the strength of 
their arms and position, had created a town of some 
magnitude, there was a long-continued demand of 
materials for the palaces of four opulent chieftains ; 
and this cause had so entirely destroyed all the 
remains of Olympia^ that when I was there in 1805, 
one of the agas of Lala had been lately engaged in 
excavating the site of the temple of Jupiter for 
the purpose of carrying away its foundations; the 
building itself, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, having been entirely removed *. 

' When Chandler visited Olympia in 1766, a small portion of 
the Olympium was still standing. ** There remained," he says, 
" the walls of the cell of a very large temple, standing many feet 
high and well built, the stones all injured and manifesting the 
labour of persons who had endeavoured, by boring, to get at the 
metal with which they were cemented. From a massive capital 
remaining, it was collected that the edifice had been of the Doric 
order." Chandler's Travels in Greece, c. 76. 
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We may confidently expect that excavations will 
be undertaken by the Greeks, whenever they shall 
be sufficiently recovered from the deplorable state of 
poverty in which they were left at the end of their 
struggle to throw off the Turkish yoke ; for, even in 
the time of their greatest political depression, they 
proved themselves promoters of education, desirous 
of obtaining a knowledge of the works of their 
accomplished ancestors, and ambitious of rendering 
that knowledge conducive to their own restoration 
to the civilized world. Nor have the hopes conceived 
of them in a servile condition been disappointed by 
their liberation. At Athens, the excavation of the 
Acropolis, and the discovery therein of some of the 
monuments described by Pausanias, the exhumation 
and re-construction of the temple of Victory, the 
clearing of the Propylsea, the Collections deposited 
in the Parthenon and Theseium, the publication of 
a great number of Inscriptions newly-discovered, 
have shown what may be accomplished by the most 
limited means, when a national feeling is carried 
into effect by individual intelligence and activity, 
although meeting with very little encouragement 
from the constituted authorities. It is no more 
than an act of justice to compare these unas- 
sisted exertions of the Greeks in archaeology with 
those of a Government which has never been de- 
ficient in power or pecuniary resources, which has 
been in undisturbed possession for centuries of 
a country second only to Greece as the ancient 
abode of art and literature ; who are masters of 
the sites of Syracuse, Taras, Metapontum, Selinus, 
and Agrigentum, but, above all, of Pompeii and 
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Herculaneum, which having been preserved by 
a convulsion of nature in the exact state in which 
they existed in the reign of Titus, gave hopes that 
the losses sustained by literature from the influence 
of northern barbarians, or from the ferocious Arabs 
at Alexandria, might yet in great measure be re- 
paired. But no such hopes have been realized. 
The excavations at Pompeii, though continually 
rewarded by interesting discoveries, have proceeded 
at the most tardy pace, while the excavators of 
Herculaneum, instead of being encouraged by the 
discovery of near seventeen hundred ancient volumes, 
have from that time suspended their labours en- 
tirely. At the end of ninety years, the public is not 
yet fiilly informed of the contents of such of those 
ancient books as have been found legible; nor is it 
certain that there are not, among those still unex- 
amined, some that might make amends for the dis- 
appointment which the specimens already published 
have undeniablv occasioned. 



Vol. i. p. 54. 

In 1835 General Gordon visited the caverns here 
mentioned and the place where the river Anigrus 
joins the lake of Khaiaffa : the river had an offen- 
sive smell ; and in one of the caverns he found 
water distilling from the rock, and bringing \i-ith it 
a pure yellow sulphur. The natives have an idea 
that their monoxyla, the only boats in use on the 
lake, would be drawn down under the rocks by a 
current, if they were to approach the caverns. 
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Vol. i. p. 60. 
In the following words of Strabo (p. 344), Mtra^v 

Sc rov Acirpcov Kai tov hviypov to upov rov Sa/u lov 
T1o<rfiSwvoc £CFTiv, iKarov (rraSiovg iKaripov iiiyoVy if we 

were to substitute 'AA^ctoG for 'Avlypov the distances 
would be correct, and there would be no necessity 
for supposing another temple of Neptune Samius 
near the site of Pylus Triphyliacus ; for, although 
temples of Neptune on the promontories were 
frequent in this district *, it is not likely that more 
than one was distinguished by the epithet Samius. 
The village Tjorbadji, on the western extremity of 
Mount Minthe^ at the fork of two branches of the 
river of Ai Sidhero, seems to agree in every respect 
with Strabo's description of Pylus Triphyliacus. 



Vol. i. p. 68. 

In consequence of the imperfection of the text of 
Strabo, no very confident opinion can be entertained 
as to the ancient names of the rivers of Triphylia. 
As the text now stands, he seems in one place to 
favour the identity of the Acidon with the Acydas 
of Pausanias, which was a branch of the Anigrus, 
and consequently flowed into the marsh of Khaiaffa ; 
in another, he appears to identify the Acidon with 

* Me^rii 3' ioTiv // y^ irdtra 'Aprifxitriuty re Kai 'A<fipoCi<riu)y ik,«i 
Nv/i^iwv ty AXtfitriy iLyOiu)y ut^ ro iroXv Sia rriv eviicplay' ovxth 
ii cac 'Ep/uca iy race oColiy Uotniha B* iiri race aKrdiQ, Strabo, 
p. 343. 
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the river of Strovltzi. If we adopt the former 
opinion, the probability will follow that the river of 
St. Isidore was not the Amathtis^ but the Acidon* 
As some change may always be presumed to have 
taken place in the course of sixteen or eighteen 
centuries at the mouth of rivers on alluvial shores, 
the river of St. Isidore may, in the time of Strabo 
and Pausanias, have joined the Anigrtis in the marsh 
of Khaiaifa, instead of flowing, as it now does, sepa- 
rately into the sea. 



Vol. i. p. 85. 



Mantineia is 630 metres or 2067 feet above the 
level of the sea, according to the barometrical 
measurements of the French Commission of Geo- 
graphy. 



Vol. i. p. 94. 

"The second temple of Minerva Alea at Tegea 
having been burnt in the last year of the 96th 
Olympiad, b. c. 392 {lege 395), the Tegeatse em- 
ployed Scopas of Parus to build a third." 

This remark was an interpretation of the follow- 
ing passage in Pausanias', Tcycaraic 8c 'Afliyi/ac ttjc 

AXcac TO iipov TO apyalov €7roit|<T€v AXcoc* XP^^V ^^ 
vcrrcpov Kar^OKtvaxiavro ot Tcycarai rig 0£<^ vaov ptyav 
Kai Oiag a^ioV fKHvo (ol. eKiivov) jtitv Srj nvp ri<^a- 

' Arcad. 45, 3 (4). 
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i^cffcVy €iriv€fii|flfv i^anftvttg, Aco^avrou wap* 'AOrfvaiotg 
op^ovrocy icrrlpy Si irn r^c tKTni; Kai ivvivrtKOffrrig 
'OXvfiWiiSoQy vv EiiroXcfioc HActoc iviKa oraSiov, 'O 
Sc yaoc o €^ ^/loiv iroXv St| re rwv vaUjv, 0(70i rocg ITcXo- 
wovvifaloig iiatv, £C icaracriccvTjv Trpocj^^ci rriv aXXriv Kai £c 

There may be some doubt, however, whether 
there were three successive temples: if there were 
no more than two, the building consumed by fire 
was the ancient temple built by Aleus : if there 
were three, it was the large temple which replaced 
the structure of Aleus. In support of the latter 
supposition, there is great appearance of an intended 
distinction between o Se vaoc o c^' vfjLCjv, &c., and the 
vao^ liiyaq Koi Oiaq a&oc which succeeded the upov 
ipyalov. But in that case Pausanias would have 
employed rovrov and not iKuvov in referring to the 
temple which was burnt; at the same time that 
inklvo (supposing that to be the true reading) is pre- 
cisely the word required, if the temple burnt was 
the apyalov itpov. The date of the burning of the 
temple agrees perfectly with the time in which 
Soopas began to flourish; but the archonship of 
Diophantus occurred in the second not the last year 
of the 96th Olympiad, and hence it has been sup- 
posed that vtrript^ is an error for S^vripM. 



Vol. i. p. 104. 

It is here stated that Mantineia had ten gates. 
I liave seen a plan of the ruins, taken on the spot, 
in which there are no more than nine. Tins dis- 
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crepaiicy is accounted for by the ruined state of one 
part of the inclosure, which leaves a doubt whether 
there was originally a gate in this part or not If 
the number of gates was nine, we may suppose the 
gates of Methydrium and Helisson to have been one 
and the same; and the road to Helisson to have 
branched to the left from that to Methydrium. The 
remaining eight gates would then have led, — 1. to 
Maenalus; 2. to Pallantium; 3. to Tegea; 4. to 
Hysiae ; 5. to Argos, by Prinus ; 6. to Argos, by 
Climax, with a branch to Omeae and Phlius ; 7. to 
Orchomenus ; 8. to Nasi and Cleitor. The numerous 
roads branching from Mantineia seem to be alluded 
to in the Delphic oracle directing the bones of Areas 
to be removed from Maenalus to Mantineia, which 
is described as 

&9TV ipayt'ov 
Ov rpio^'OQ Kai rtrpao^oQ A:aJ xcrreifcXvOoc *. 



Vol. i. p. 121. 

The Saranda-potamo is here described as dis- 
appearing under the rocks to the right of the road, 
about five miles to the south of Tegea. Gell has 
a similar observation in his * Itinerary of the Morea,' 
(p. 230,) where he describes the same road in the 
opposite direction. He says, that at one hour 
nineteen minutes to the northward of the Krya 
Vrysi, and thirty minutes from the debouche into the 
plain of Tegea, "the glen contracts, and the river 
(Saranda) sinks into the ground. The mountains 

* Ap. Pausan. Arcatl. 9, 2 (4). 
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become lower, and the road is in the bed of a tor- 
rent,— a pass between rocks/' It is certain, however, 
that the Saranda, or at least its main body, is not 
lost at that place, but issues from the end of its 
rocky glen into the plain of Tegea^ and, turning to 
the right, is joined by the Gareates^ or river of 
Dhuliana, beyond which junction the united stream 
winds in an easterly direction through the plain of 
CorythuSy and enters a katavot^ra at the foot of 
Mount Partiieniw near Persova. Probably, there- 
fore, the sinking of this river into the earth, seen by 
Grell, and heard of by myself, is nothing more than 
a subterraneous course of the river in its own bed, 
— an occurrence not uncommon where streams flow 
rapidly in narrow rocky ravines. 

There can be no doubt that the Saranda is the 
Alpheius of Pausanias. There is no other river in 
this part of the road from Tegea to Sparta. The 
reputed fountain-head of the Alpheius accords per- 
fectly with the source at Krya Vrysi, and the 5^m- 
bola is recognized at the junction of a stream which 
is formed of several small mountain-torrents a little 
below Krya Vrysi ; while the latter spot, as well in 
its distance frt)m Tegea as in its position at the 
ascent of the heights, which on the other side fall to 
Lacania, is perfelctly suited to the situation of Phylace, 
the frontier demus of the Tegeatae on this side, and 
indicating by its name a fortress for the protection 
of the pass. We may ftirther remark, that the river 
of V(irvura, which joins the waters of Krya Vrysi at 
the Symboloj was well adapted to be the boundary- 
line of two states lying north and south of each 
other, its course being nearly from east to west. 

I 
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But if the accuracy of Pausanias is thus far justified 
by a view of the places, a great difficulty occurs on 
following the Saranda into the plain of Tegea. 
Pausanias states that the Alpheius descends into the 
earth in the Tegeatic plain, and re-appears in that of 
Asea, where, after joining the Eurotas, it descends 
a second time into the earth: the Saranda may 
indeed be said to descend into the earth in the 
Tegeatic plain, inasmuch as the Corythenses were 
a demus of Tegea; the plain, therefore, through 
which it flows to the katavothra of Persova, may 
be considered as a branch of the Tegeatic; but 
its easterly course through that plain clearly in- 
dicates a subsequent subterraneous course to the 
eastward, or in a direction exactly opposed to the 
Aseaiis. There seems but one mode of solving 
this difficulty, namely, by supposing that anciently 
the Sar&nda or AlpheitiSj on entering the Tegeatic 
plain, instead of joining the Gareates in a north- 
eiisterly direction, flowed to the marsh of Taki in 
a north-westerly. In a plain exposed to inundations, 
and by nature furnished only with drainage through 
the mountains ; where accumulation of soil by allu- 
sion would often change the course of waters ; 
where artificial means for the same end, such as 
canals and embankments, must often have been 
employed; and where, as we learn from history', 
streams were, from various motives, often diverted 
from one district to another, such a conjectture as to 
the ancient coiurse of the Saranda is any thing but 
improbable. And two remarks may be made in 

» TlHicyd. 5. 65. Xenoph. HeU. 5, 2, § 4. 
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fiiTonr of it. One is, that the ravine of the Saranda 
for the last two or three miles has a north-westerly 
direction in approaching the Tegeatic plain : the 
other is, that the magnitude of the katavothra of 
Taki is disproportioned to the diminutive streams 
which now flow into it, and seems adapted to 
a larger river. The motive for diverting the Alpheius 
into the Gareates may be found in the effect such 
a diversion would have in diminishing the marshy 
land in the Manthuric and Asaan plains, although 
increasing it in the Corythic. Possibly the Corythic 
zerethra were more capable of carrying off a stream 
of water than the Manthuric. Their emissary at 
least could injure no one ; if, as there is good reason 
for believing, that emissary is at Anavolo, the an- 
cient Deine^ where a large body of fresh water rises 
in the sea, a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
two or three miles to the northward of Astro on 
the Argdic coast. 



Vol. i. p. 157. 

The ancient bridge at Sparta over the Trypiotiko, 
which river I suppose to have been the ancient Cna- 
dan (KvaKtwv) \ has not been noticed by the French 
Commission. Possibly it no longer exists, having 
been destroyed perhaps for the sake of its materials, 

' Tr. in Morea, i. p. 1S1. 

Tcetzes on the worcU of Lycophron (v. 550), KyriKtiov irdpos, 
tappoMi the Cnacion to have been the same river aflerwards 
called (Enus ; but if Aristotle was right in describing Babyca 
at a bridge over the Eurotas, the supposition of Tzetzes 
cannot be correct, as no part of Sparta could have been included 
between the bridge of the Eurotas and the river (Enus^ now the 

i2 
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together with the remains of an ancient causeway 
which I observed at either end of it ; for, constructed 
as it was in the most simple and massive manner of 
the ancients, consisting only of a few blocks of stone 
of the same length as the breadth of the bridge, and 
forming a Roman arch of small elevation ', it could 
hardly have yielded to decay in so short an interval, 
after having resisted the effects of at least eighteen 
centuries. 

There are some remains also of an arched bridge 
over the Eurotas, nearly opposite to the centre of 
Sparta. It seems to be nearly, if not exactly 
in the situation of the bridge over the Eurotas 
mentioned by Xenophon'; but the arch alone and 
the facing of the walls having been of large stones, 
and the remainder of small and rude materials, the 
whole work has greatly the appearance of having 
been a work of the Roman empire; which is the 
more likely, as the neighbouring ruins of a small 
circular amphitheatre, and the great number of 
inscriptions, found on the site of Sparta, of the 1st 
and 2nd centuries of the Christian era, indicate 
that the city was at that time in a flourishing state, 
although its authority was then confined to a portion 
of the interior of Laconia. The same consideration 
renders it doubtful whether the bridge near Xerc- 

Kelefina, which is distant more than a mile to the north of 
Sparta. 

* Gell observed it and has thus described it : " South of the 
city of Sparta is a bridge of one arch, of large uncemented blocks, 
over the Tiasus (/. Cnacion), a river coming from a place called 
Trupia." Itin. of the Morea, p. 222. 

' Xenoph. HeUen. 6, 5, $ 27. 
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kambOy towards the southern extremity of the 
Spartan plain, be not of Roman times, the masonry 
of the walls being, indeed, of the polygonal species, 
but not of a very massy kind. 

Bridge near Xerokarobo, from Mure's Journal of a Tour in 
Greece, ii. p. 248. 




On the whole, therefore, these three Laconian 
bridges will not assist much in determining the 
question as to the time at which the Greeks began 
to employ the arch, as those who adhere to the 
opinion, that the concentric arch was not known to 
the Greeks before the time of Alexander the Great, 
will consider all these bridges as posterior to that 
time. And in favour of that opinion, the admission 
may be made, that in those numerous ruins of for- 
tresses or small fortified towns, both in Greece and 
Italy, in which Pelasgic masonry is commonly found, 
and which had ceased to flourish before the time 
of Alexander, the arch was generally constructed 
not by means of the mutual support of segments of 

wedges having edges shaped to 

a common centre, but by the 

shaping of courses of masonry 

a curve : thus, ' 
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Or when a larger opening 
was required, in this man- 
ner. So that it would 
not be too strong an as- 
sumption, at least for the 
sake of obtaining a convenient distinction, to give the 
name of Greek arch to the arch thus constructed, 
and to consider the arch formed on the concentric 
principle as the Roman arch. 

The only example of a Greek arch of which 
there is any approach to certainty as to the date, 
is that of the bridge of Mavrozumeno over the 
Balyra^ near the ruins of Messene. Enough of this 
arch remains to show that it was constructed by 
a shaping of horizontal courses to a curved form, as 
in the preceding figures, though the upper part is 
not sufficiently preserved to show in which of those 
two manners it was completed. The masonry of 
this structure resembles that of the walls of Mes- 
sene ; and its situation at the distance of three 
miles from the principal gate of that city, at a junc- 
tion of two rivers, where also was a bifurcation of 
one of the principal roads from the city, shows that 
it was an appendage of Messene, and probably co- 
eval with its walls, or built about thirty years before 
the reign of Alexander. But this is a solitary ex- 
ample of any thing like an approximation to a date 
sufficiently accurate to assist an enquiry which has 
assumed a chronological form. It is therefore from a 
more extensive view and more general considerations, 
that any conclusion on this question is to be drawn. 
There is ample evidence that the Etruscans, and 
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their pupils the Romans, employed the arch long 
before the age of Alexander. 

If therefore the Greeks were at that time igno- 
rant of the arch, we are to suppose that about 
the middle of the fourth century before the 
Christian era, an increased communication with 
Italy caused its introduction into Greece. But, 
that communication had been incessant from the 
time of the eighth century b. c, when colonies were 
settled on the shores of southern and middle Italy 
as well as in Etruria ; and it had existed still more 
anciently, when the Pelasgi introduced letters into 
Italy, and all those arts and customs the similarity 
of which in Etruria, Greece, and Italy are un- 
questionable evidences of a conmion origin; and 
which origin letters alone suflSciently prove to have 
been oriental with respect to Italy. It could not, 
therefore, have been from want of communication 
with Italy, that the Greeks were ignorant of the 
arch. But in truth it seems impossible for any 
people, however uninstructed, to make much pro- 
gress in architecture, employing stone for their 
materials, without a knowledge of the arch, which 
originated in the observation that two stones might 
be made to lean against each other so as to admit 
of a passage between them and to bear a weight 
above them. The entrance of the Great Pyramid at 
Ghizeh is thus covered ; and in Greece a similar 
construction in remains of an age not much less 
remote than that of the pyramids is still to be seen 
at Tiryns and at Delus. Tlie addition of an inter- 
mediate or key-stone formed the arch. The same 
principle might be applied to the lintel of a door, as 
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oocnrs at Methana : 
when greater height 
was desirable, & cune 
would be resorted to. 
Of such arcbes fonned 
of three stones, and 
more or less rudely 
formed, examples oc- 
cur in some of the Pelasgic fortresses of Greece, as 
well as in those of perfectly similar construction 
which are to be seen in great numbers in middle 
Italy. And all these primitive varieties are found 
in the Round Towers of Ireland, or in the very 
ancient churches attached to them \ 

Acamania is the part of Greece in which arches are 
now most frequently to be seen. In some instances 
they are fonned of courses hollowed into the form of 
an arch ; in others, of stones having oblique edges, 
yet not meeting in a common centre. The annexed 
figures represent various doorways, found in ruins of 
Acamanian cities. 




^K^^^^^ 



» S^ the ritgraviiiKii in Mr. PeUic's recent work on the Round 
lowm ol IrrlwMl, Trann, of the R. Irish Academy, vol. xx. 
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y^^'^^i^ Si'i^ 



At (Enia» or the city of the (Eniadae, which, like 
all the second-rate cities of Greece, flourished chiefly 
before the time of Alexander the Great, and where 
the masonry of the ancient walls is, for the most part, 
of the Pelasgic or polygonal kind, there occurs a 
very regular arch of five, and another of nine wedge- 
shaped stones, united on the principle of the Roman 
arch. Even in these arches, however, the stones 
are not of equal size, nor do their edges converge 
very exactly to a centre. 
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The latter arch was part of one of the principal gates of 
the city, leading at a very small distance to the shore 
of the great lake or marsh anciently named Melite, 
which served as a seaport to the (Eniadae by means 
of a river which drained the lake into the sea, and 
was navigable almost up to the walls. This arch has 
a span of lOj- feet, and was pierced obliquely through 
a wall 10 feet in thickness. It led probably through 
a vestibule serving for a guard-house to another 
arched door in the exterior face of the walls, which 
is no longer in existence ; the whole thus resembling, 
except in the obliquity of the passage, the arched 
gateway at Vol terra in Tyrrhenian. It seems evi- 
dent from these various examples, that the Greek 



* See Micali, Monumenti Inediti, plates 7, 8. At the gate of 
Megalopolis at Messene, the intermediate space was a circular 
court 62 feet in diameter. Tr. in Morea, i, p. 372. 
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architects were not unacquainted with the Roman 
arch, although they did not always employ it ; but 
diversified their modes of covering doorways accord- 
ing to circumstances, such as the required height 
and width of the passage, or the nature of the 
tnaterials. 

The strong confederacy of the Tyrrhenian or 
Gtruscan cities and their well-ordered governments 
had, in very remote times, conducted that people 
to a greater degree of opulence and civilization 
than any others in Italy had then attained. After 
expelling the Pelasgi they had continued to culti- 
vate the arts and mythology derived from that 
people, and had applied the Pelasgic or Greek 
alphabet to their own language, which was totally 
difierent from the Greek. These sciences, with 
the retention of some national customs and reli- 
gious doctrines, naturally led to a school of art, — 
which, although resembling that of Greece in almost 
all its features, may still be distinguished from it, 
unless in some Etruscan productions of art, which 
may have been executed after the arrival of the 
Greek colonies which settled in Etruria and the 
more southern parts of Italy, in the eighth century 
before the Christian era; and which caused the 
Greek language to become that of learning and 
civilization in all the maritime as well as in some of 
the interior parts of Italy, until the application of 
the Greek alphabet to the Latin, the cultivation 
of the latter language, and the extension of Roman 
power, combined to substitute Latin for Greek. 

In Italy there are undoubtedly now to be found 
a greater number of Roman arches, which may 
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safely be attributed to an age prior to that of 
Alexander, than in Greece. Those of the gates of 
VdaterrcBy Perusia, and Fereniinum may particularly 
be mentionefl ; and those of the bridges of Vtdci^ 
Cora, and Terracina ; but whether this circumstance 
is to be attributed to the accidental preservation of 
a greater number of the larger gates and bridges 
than has happened in Greece, or to the superiority 
in opulence of the Etrurian cities over those of 
Greece in the first two or three centuries of Rome, 
when Etruria chiefly flourished, there would be 
some difficulty in forming an opinion. It is obvious 
that the arch would be more accurately constructed 
as wider openings in walls became necessary, or 
as wider rivers were to be bridged. 

In Greece Proper, the stone was in general admi- 
rably adapted to architraves ; and hence probably it 
happens, that it is much more common in the ruins 
of Greece to meet with gateways surmoimted with 
lintels than with arches : the gate of Megalopolis at 
Messene had a lintel 18 feet in length, which still 
remains. The Etruscans and Romans, on the other 
hand, may not have possessed quarries equally capa- 
ble of furnishing beams of so great a length, and 
they may thus have been compelled to a more 
frequent employment of the arch, as well as to that 
more correct construction of it which a greater 
number of smaller wedges would render necessary. 
From the few remaining arches of Greece, which are 
held together upon the so-called principle of the 
arch, it would seem that the solidity of the con- 
struction and the strength of the materials rendered 
it a matter of indifference with the architect whether 
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the junctures of the stones were exactly shaped 
to a centre or not. At Volterra in Etruria, on the 
contrary, we find a very ancient gateway which, 
although less than 13 feet in width, is covered 
with an arch of 19 segments of wedges, all equal, 
and shaped correctly to a common centre. 

At the time when the Greeks employed polygonal 
masonry, their arch seems to have borne the same 
relation to that masonry, which the correctly con- 
centric arch bears to the masonry of equal courses. 
In such solid masonry the arch was very seldom 
required; but to deny to the Greek architects of 
those times a knowledge of the arch, because it is 
seldom found in that kind of masonry, would be 
almost equivalent to the assertion, that they knew 
not how to construct a wall of parallel courses, be- 
cause they more commonly fitted irregular masses 
to one another. At the same time, it may not be 
inconsistent to admit, that in the most flourishing 
ages of Etruria, the arch may have been more 
frequently used, and more correctly constructed, 
than it was at that time in Greece; although 
even on this question, or indeed in deducing any 
general comparative conclusion on Greek and Etru- 
rian architecture, there can be no absolute certainty, 
on account of the want of a sufiicient variety of 
architectural examples, either in Etruria, or in Hellas 
itself, or in the Greek cities of Asia. It may not 
be unworthy of remark, however, with a view to 
this question, that in Asiatic Greece, where arts and 
letters made an earlier progress than on the western 
shores of the ^gaean sea, the arch of concentric 
wedges is found in the ruins of the Doric city of 
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Cnidus in Caria» in a wall which is probably more 
ancient than the age of Alexander. 

Some recent discoveries at Athens serve to show 
that we ought to be cautious in questioning the 
knowledge of the Greeks in any branch of the fine 
arts, but especially in architecture. Those dis- 
coveries prove, indeed, that we are still jGetr from 
being acquainted with the principles upon which 
they proceeded in arriving at their admirable re- 
sults. I have adverted to these discoveries in the 
'Topography of Athens' (2nd edit p. 573). On 
the present occasion it will be sufficient to observe 
ihat there was scarcely a right line in the Parthenon; 
that while the platform of the columns was convex, 
or depressed at the four angles, the colunms them- 
selves, which taper in a curved line from the base to 
the capital, were inclined inwards towards the centre 
of the building ; the eflfect of which has been, that 
the modern Athenians, in endeavouring to replace 
some of the subverted columns, have found that not 
one of the component cylinders would fit any but its 
original place in the particular column of which it 
had formed a part. There is reason to believe, from a 
passage in one of the Verrine orations of Cicero, that 
this inclination of the peristyle from the perpendicu- 
lar was common in the temples of Rome as well as 
of Greece. Verres had fixed upon an orphan son of 
P. Junius as a fit subject of extortion, because the 
young man, in succeeding to his father's property, 
had incurred the liability of keeping the temple of 
Castor at Rome in repair. Verres accordingly, in 
his capacity of praetor, visited that temple, in hopes 
of finding it in want of some repairs, for which he 
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intended to exact large sums from Junius. But he 
found the temple so entirely in order, that he was at 
a loss how to proceed in his design, when one of his 
"dogs,** as he was accustomed to call his followers, 
suggested to him that he might order Junius to 
make the columns perpendicular. "Tu Verres," 
said the dog^ "hie quod moliare nihil habes, nisi 
forte vis ad perpendiculum columnas exigere. Homo 
omnium rerum imperitus quserit, quid sit ad per- 
pendiculum. Dicunt ei fere nullam esse columnam 
quae ad perpendiculum esse possit. Nam mehercule, 
inqoit, sic agamus, columnae ad perpendiculum ex- 
igantur.'' The operation was performed accordingly 
by some very simple mechanical process, and with 
scarcely any new materials. Nevertheless, the con- 
tractor of the work having been named by Verres 
himself, six times the requisite expense was extorted 
from Junius, by which he was totally ruined '. 

And yet it would seem that neither the inclination 
of columns, nor their entasis or curved diminution, 
were known to Vitruvius. By him entasis is de- 
scribed as the swelling which is made in the middle 
of a column: "adjectio quae adjicitur in mediiscolum- 
nis.** In another place he says, " acuminis proprium 
est providere ad naturam loci aut usum aut speciem 
(i. e. visum), detractionibus vel adjectionibus tem- 
peraturas efficere, uti cum de symmetria sit detrac- 
tum aut dejectum aliquid, id videatur recte esse 
fbrmatum, in aspectuque nihil desideretur." In like 
manner Heliodorus (or Damianus), of Larissa, ob- 
serves that in scene-painting a column will appear 

' Cicer. in Verr. Act, 2. 1, 1. c. 50 scq. 
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narrow in the middle unless it be enlai^ged in the 
representation \ The entasis of Vitruvius, therefore, 
was very different from that of the Greeks, in which 
the diminution, although in a curve line, is con- 
stant from the base to the capital. At the same 
time there is a great probability that among the 
Greeks the entasis of columns, as well as the other 
deviations from right lines, which are instanced in 
the Parthenon, and will probably be foimd in other 
Greek temples when suflSciently examined, were, as 
Vitruvius states with reference to the ^'adjectio in 
mediis columnis," compensations for certain optical 
deceptions ; though it is also not unlikely that the 
inward inclination of the columns of the peristyle of 
the Parthenon may have been partly intended to 
give greater resistance to the outward pressure of 
the roof, and an increased stability to the entire 
edifice, in a country liable to earthquakes, the effects 
of which the Parthenon, when destroyed by gun- 
powder, had thus resisted during 2124 years. 

But if entasis as defined by Vitruvius is inappli- 
cable to Greek columns, another precept of his, 
founded upon the same principle of providing for 
the deceptions of vision, is in a remarkable degree 
confirmed and exemplified by existing remains of 
Greek architecture. The angular columns of peri- 
styles in all the Greek temples which have been 
measured with sufficient correctness are found to 
be, as he directs, larger than the others ; and in 
some the excess is very nearly in the proportion 
which he mentions, namely, a fiftieth : " Angulares 

* Vitniv. 8, 3; 6, 2. edit Schneider, ii. p. 198, 427. 
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columnse crassiores faciendae sunt ex suo diametro 
quinquagesinia parte, quod eae ab aere circumcidun- 
tur et graciliores esse videntur aspieientibus. Ergo 
quod oculos fallit, ratiocinatione est exaequandum '/' 
In the temple of Segesta, the angular columns are 
6 feet 8*4 inches in diameter ; the others are 6. 6'9 ; 
the excess therefore is ^V^^- ^^ ^^® great temple of 
Paestum the angular columns are 7. 0*03 ; the others, 
6. 10*36, difference -j^th. In the Theseium and Par- 
thenon the excess was greater; in the former a 
thirty-sixth, in the latter a forty-third. Other ex- 
amples occur in the work of Vitruvius, which prove 
that in some instances he had accurately derived his 
information from the great Greek authorities whose 
names he has preserved. The examples, however, 
are not less numerous of his disagreement with the 
extant monuments of Greek architecture ; a circum- 
stance which, combined with the style of some parts 
of his work more resembling the Latin of the age of 
Diocletian than of Augustus, leads strongly to the 
suspicion that we possess no more than parts of the 
original work of Vitruvius, blended with productions 
of a later age. 



Vol. i. p. 187. 

It is here stated, that "the absence of any re- 
mains of churches at Sparta, and the antiquity of 

* It is said to be an acknowledged fact among builders, that if 
a long line, seen against the sky, such as the roof of a bam, be 
not made to rise in the middle, it will appear hollow. 

K 
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some of those at Mistra, prove that the episcopal see 
was at a very early period of Christianity established 
at the latter place." 

Mr. Mure (ii. p. 336, note) denies " the absence 
of churches at Sparta'* from his own observation, 
and he is confirmed by the Expedition Scientifique 
de la Moree, ii. p. 64, where six ruined churches are 
noticed as existing on the site of Sparta, and are 
laid down in the accompanying plans. Indeed, one 
church may be foimd on my own plan of Sparta. 
The remark above-cited, therefore, is not correct, 
but it ought not to be separated from the argument, 
of which it forms a part ; namely, that the episcopal 
see of Lacedsemon was at an early time transferred 
to Mistra. 

When Sparta was abandoned as the chief town of 
Laconia, the people dwelling in detached villages 
on its site, and the inhabitants of the fortress or 
walled to^\Ti which lingered for some centuries on 
its heights with a diminishing population, would 
naturally, as Christianity prevailed, convert some of 
the Pagan buildings into churches. Accordingly, 
all the churches appear to have been of this kind, 
unless it be one or two of the smallest and most 
modem, which have been built for the use of the 
villages now standing on the site of Sparta. 

The exact time of the removal of the episcopal 
see cannot easily be ascertained. The first notice 
which occurs of the bishopric of Lacedaemonia is 
in the reign of Leo the philosopher, at the end of 
the ninth century, at which time the Sclavonic in- 
vasions of the Morea had ceased, and that people 
were either blended with the Greeks or were 
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settled in peaceable, or at least self-governing com- 
munities in various parts of the peninsula. But they 
were much less powerfiil and numerous here than in 
the north of Greece, where, in the ninth centurj', 
Lychnidus or Achris became the residence of a 
Bulgarian monarch, and the see of a Greek arch- 
bishop. The fact of the bishopric of Sparta having 
at that early time assumed the name of the pro- 
vinoe ', instead of Lacedsemon or Sparta, affords 
a suspicion that even then the see had been re- 
moved fix)m the ancient city to Mistra. 

An inscription in hexameter verses, upon a foun- 
tain at Mistra, copied by M. Trezel, to which M. 
Lebas, in his remarks upon it, attributes a date 
of the ninth century, would lend some support to 
this opinion if that date were certain*. But the 
first letter belonging to the date is obliterated, and 
we are left in uncertainty whether the year of 
the world was intended or that of the Christian 
era, whether 6300 of the worid or 1300 of the 
Christian era was the century in which the foun- 
tain was erected. The former mode of reckoning 
time was that usually employed by the Greeks; 
indeed, so much so, that in almost every other part 
of the empire of Constantinople, it would have been 
safe, on a lapidary monument of the time of that 
empire, to restore the first letter with the sign in- 
dicating 6000. But there is a difference in this 
respect in the Morea, where Frank customs were 
already common in the 13th century. M. Lebas, 

* Expedition Scientifique de la Mor6e, ii. p. 79. 
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in objecting to so late a date as the 14th century for 
this inscription, says, "Comment supposer que la 
langne poetique eut aussi pen souffert, quand nous 
voyons par la Chronique de Moree (written in the 
14th century) combien la langue vulgaire elle-meme 
avait ete alteree'?'* But men have never been 
entirely wanting in Greece with sufficient learning 
and ability to write Hellenic verses ; in proof of 
which may be adduced the iambics of the church of 
St. Luke of Stiris ^ and those of the church of St. 
Demetrius at Salonika ^ to which many short effu- 
sions of the same kind might be added. Krevatas, 
the name of the constructor of the fountain, is that 
of a family of Mistra, either still existing or very 
recently extinct. It is much more likely that the 
name should be traceable to the 14th than to the 
9th century. 

One of the most remarkable features of Mistra is 
the deserted and ruined quarter a little below the 
castle on the north-eastern side, wliich I liave de- 
scribed in Travels in the Morea, i. p. 130. It is 
distinguished by the name of Kastro, the two otlier 
divisions of Mistra being known by the names of 
Misokhori and Katokhori. M. Bory de St. Vin- 
cent regards Kastro as the Myzithra of Ville- 
hardouin ; but the handsome church which, although 
situated a little lower on the hill, certainly be- 

* This is a great mistake on the part of M. Lebas, as will be 
seen hereafter; but he shares it with M. Buchon, the editor of 
the Chronicle. See Notice sur la Chronique Anonyme de Moree, 
p. iv. 

* Chandler, Inscr. Ant. p. 38. 

' Leake's Tr. in N. Greece, iii. p. 242. 
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longed, as he remarks, to Kastro, serves to disprove 
that opinion ; for this church is Greek, as evidently 
appears from its construction and the Greek paint- 
ings still visible on its Malls. It formed part of 
a monastery, which, although it was abandoned when 
I visited Mistra, was well known to the metropolitan 
bishop and other Greeks to have been dedicated to 
the Virgin or Panaghia, with the epithet of ?; Xpuao- 
wavravoaa. Had the French princes constructed 
a church when in possession of Mistra, it would pro- 
bably have been of Gothic architecture, like those 
which they built at Karitena and on the left bank 
of the AlpheiuSy opposite to the mouth of the 
ErymanihusK Among the ruins of Kastro, I re- 
marked also those of a large building, which Mas 
believed by the Greeks of Mistra, and probably M-ith 
reason, to have been the palace of the Greek despot, 
who reigned in this part of the Morea from the 
middle of the 13th to the middle of the 15th 
century. 

Zosimus, in relating the capture of Sparta by 
Alaric in the year 396, says, that it was then neither 
defended by men nor walls, having been reduced to 
this wretched condition by the avarice and oppression 
of Chose who had governed it under the Romans ^ 
In the sixth century Justinian found all the cities of 

' See Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 87. 

iXwffCf, /iifre 8w\oiQ crt ^iirt at'^paai fia\ifAoiQ riTti^iafiiyfi ^ih 
riir Titv 'Pwfinitafy wXtoyiliay, aXX* &p\pvffiy cc^c^o/icViy irpo^or»nv 
Knlrii rwK rparouKrwK if^y^ irpo6v/iu;c wiriipfrow^cioic *<C Afrnyra 
ra wpot Koiyoy oKiBpoy ^ipoyra, Zosim. 5, 6. 
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Peloponnesus unprotected, and the only fortifications 
which he raised were at Corinth and the Isthmus. 
After the Gothic invasion circumstances were not 
likely to have given the Spartans the means of im- 
proving the defences of their town ; the consequence 
of which, in a naturally weak and exposed position, 
would be the rapid withdrawing of its population 
into more secure places. Nevertheless, we learn 
to a certainty from the *Chronique de Moree,' 
that when the Franks of the principality of Achaia 
reduced this part of the Morea in the thirteenth 
century, they found a fortress at Sparta^ remains 
of which are still to be seen on the heights 
around the theatre. But it appears to have been 
in bad condition, as well as weak in position ; 
for William de Villehardouin, when he had taken 
Monemvasia, immediately looked out for a strong 
place on which to build a fortress, and selected 
the hill of Mistra *, which he continued to occupy 
until the year 1262, when it was ceded to the 
emperor Michael Palaeologus, as part of the ransom 
of William, who, in the year 1259, had been de- 
feated and made prisoner by the Greeks in Ma- 
cedonia. Sparta^ always called AaiceSac/Ltovia in the 
* Chronique de Moree,' remained in possession of the 

Kai Btrav iyvpitrt KoXa ra fJ^-ipti iKiira 6\a 
Evp£ fiovAy irapaievov, anoKOfifxa tic opog, 
AywOsy AaKiBaifAoyinQ Kaviva /i/Wi ttXiop' 
Eicet rov dpitri voWa va vfi<ni ^vvafxapiv' 
ClpiOiv^ ixviit €iQ TO fiovyiy iiCTKray lya Katrrpoyf 
Km MiftOpa r ufyofjiaae k'al ovtwq k-ai to Xiyovy. 

Chronique de Moree, page 73. 
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Franks during the greater part of the 13th century, 
bat they never regained Mistra. The words of the 
anonymous poet, taken literally, tend to the per- 
suasion that Mistra, or Mizithra, was not an in- 
habited place when William built his castle; but 
this is very unlikely, and indeed is contradicted by 
Dorotheos, Bishop of Monemvasia, whose Chronicle, 
first published in 1684, contains a short account of 
the same events which form the subject of the poem. 
Dorotheos says expressly, that William named his 
castle Mizithra, because the place was so called '. 
He describes it, more correctly than the poet, as 
two miles distant from the site of Sparta, which, in 
bis time, was deserted ^ M. Zinkeisen, author of a 
history of Greece, has endeavoured to prove that 
Mizithra is a Sclavonic name ; but even, in that case, 
it is probably nothing more than a Sclavonic form 
given to a name already existing, which name I still 
believe to have been Messe, or at least a Greek cor- 
ruption of that word *. 

The "Chronicle of the Morea" is an anonymous 
poem, consisting of upwards of 8000 lines of 
Romaic-Greek in the ordinary accentual verse of 
fifteen syllables *. Its existence in MS. in the Royal 

' ii6ri h roToc Ikuvoq ir^ri iXiyiro Mc{'f|dpdc« Doroth. ap. 
Buchon. Notice, p. xxx. 

' ^fjLtftoy tlvai epf|/ioc« 

' Tr. in Morea, iii. p. 5, note 6. 

* The woXiTtKol orixoi, so called as having been invented at 
Constantinople. Whether there was any other Greek metre 
on the accentual principle in the middle ages is imcertain : no 
specimen has reached us. Nor is it certain at what time the 
versus politici first came into use. In the twelfth century they 
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Library of Paris has been known for more than 1 50 
years by means of the Glossarium Mediae et Infinite 
GraBcitatis of Ducange, many of whose words were 
derived solely from this work, and who has frequently 
cited entire passages from it. Ducange was desirous 
of editing it, but died soon after the publication of 
his Glossary. Boivin, the editor of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, announced a similar intention, which was 
frustrated by the same cause ; and it was not until 
the year 1840 that the literary world was indebted 
to Mr. J. A. C. Buchon for the entire text of the 
Chronicle, accompanied by a French translation and 
notes. The title of this specimen of Greek poetry 
of the 14th century is UpoviKa rwv iv 'Pai/uavi^ kqI 
fiaXiara iv ry Mopcf woXefxijv tHjv ^payKwv. It is 

had become so popular, that Constantine Manasses wrote in this 
measure his Sui'oif/ic Xpowicj), and John Tzetzes his . Chih'ads, 
both composed in Hellenic; though the latter shows that he 
yielded unwillingly to the vulgar taste, by his complaint in 
iambics at the commencement of his book, entitled "AA^a 
Tiir(iKwy 7rnyrjfi(\r(M)y. It is remarkable that this measure, 
although seldom, if ever, found in the poetry of other modern 
European nations, was common in the earliest English poetry, 
and has continued to be a favourite with us in compositions of 
particular kinds. The only difference is, that instead of fifteen 
syllables with an accent on the penultimate syllable, the English 
measure is of fourteen, with an accent on the last syllable. 
Rhyme, which is found in the earliest specimens of English 
verse, appears to have been adopted by the Greeks in a later 
age from the Italians, as it is not found before the time when 
the Venetians in Crete, the Genoese at Constantinople and else- 
where, and other Italians in several parts of the islands and 
continent of Greece, had introduced many of their customs, 
and when the greater part of the Romaic poetry consisted of 
translations or imitations of Italian romances. 
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divided into two books, very unequal in length, the 
second containing nearly six times as many verses 
as the first, which is no more than a brief record of 
the crusades, from the pilgrimage to Jerusalem of 
Peter the hermit, to the alliance of Michael Palaeo- 
logus with the Genoese against the French and 
Venetians, and the retreat of Baldwin II. from Con- 
stantinople in 1261. The second book, entitled 
XpovtKa Tiic Mdiofac, relates the transactions of the 
French in the Morea during the greater part of the 
13th century. With a view to illustrate the geo- 
graphy of the Morea in that age, I shall briefly state 
the events related by the poet. 

On the 1st of May, 1205, William de Champlitte 
landed at AkhaTa, a village on the site of the an- 
cient Olenus, about fifteen miles distant from Patra. 
Having entered the town of Patra without difficulty, 
its citadel surrendered to him. From thence the 
French marched to Andravidha, then the chief town 
of the Eleia ; Ghastuiii, which was afterwards named 
from some chieftain of the name of Gaston, not then 
existing, unless perhaps as a small village under 
some other denomination. From Andravidha they 
proceeded to occupy Vostitza, and, accompanied by 
their ships, advanced from thence to Corinth, where 
they were joined by Boniface, king of Thessalonica, and 
Geoffroy de Villehardouin, nephew of the historian. 
Lower Corinth was fortified, but vielded after a short 
resistance. Not so the Acrocorinthus, held by Leon 
Sguros, who, as soon as the French had cjuitted 
Corinth for Argos, descended by night and re- 
captured the town of Corinth. The French, who 
had penetrated into the town of Argos, immediately 
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returned to Corinth, and Boni&ce retraced his steps 
to Salonika, but Geoffroy remained with Champlitte, 
and became his marechal \ Despairing of any 
further progress in the conquest of the Morea in 
that quarter, the French returned to Andravidha, 
and were more successful in a southerly direction. 
They met with little resistance at Pondikokastro ; 
and although they failed for the present at Ark- 
adkia, eajsily reduced Mothoni, Koroni, andKalamata. 
Not far from the latter town, at the vineyards of 
Konduro, near Kapsikia, they, with 700 men, attacked 
4000 Greeks, who had assembled from Nikli, Veli- 
gosti, and Sparta^ and from the mountainous region 
of Melingus and Lakkus *, which lies between those 
places and Kalamata. The Franks gained a com- 
plete victory ; and taking advantage of it, attacked 
and reduced Arkadhia. William de Champlitte 
now returned to France, having succeeded, on the 
death of his elder brother, to the county of Cham- 

* Trpoiroorparu^p. 

' 6 f wyoc Tov MeXiyyov was at that time the name of Momit 
Taygetiis, as appears still more clearly from the Chronicle of 
Bishop Dorotheos. The Sclavonians seem to have had settle- 
ments on the eastern side of the mountain, as Mistra commanded 
the pass which led immediately to their possessions in Melingus. 
All the southern part of the fvyoc, quite to Cape Matapan, 
was inhabited by the Maniates, whose language and names of 
places show that they are aboriginal Greeks with little mix- 
ture. The XdKKoi (ditches) were probably some of the deep 
ravines of the same mountainous region ; for this word seems to 
have had no reference to Laconiay which name, throughout this 
poem, is preserved in its corrupted form of Tzakonia, and is 
applied specifically to the eastern portion of Zaconf'a, where the 
name still remains, though confined to the north-eastern ex- 
tremity, where alone the Tzakonic dialect is now spoken. 
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pagne. Before his departure he appointed Geoffroy 
to be his bailli* and liege ^ preserving to himself 
the sovereignty, but allovnng Geoffroy to keep it if 
he should not send a successor within a year and 
a day. He appointed also a commission of ten, of 
which Geofl5t)y was the head, to divide their con- 
quest into fiefs ^ to be awarded to the several chief- 
tains, and he bestowed upon Geoffroy in perpetuity * 
Kalamata, Arkadhia, and their dependencies. The 
other lordships were Patra, Vostitza, Kalavryta, 
Khalandritza, A'khova, Karitena, Veligosti, Nikli, 
Gheraki, Gritzena, and Passava. The bishops were 
of Patrae, of O'lena (residing at Andravidha), of 
Mothoni, Koroni, Veligosti, Amyclae, and Lacedae- 
monia. The three principal lordships were A'khova, 
Karitena, and Patra: these had more than twenty 
fiefs each ; the others had from four to twelve. The 
military orders of the Hospital and Temple, as well 
as the Teutonic order, had each four fiefs, and each 
of the bishops as many, except the Bishop of Patrae, 
who, as a MetropoUtan, had eight. The Assises 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem were adopted as 
the code of laws. The Chronicle has described the 
wise and prudent measures of Geoffroy, and his 
conciliatory conduct towards the natives during the 
year which succeeded the departure of William de 
Champlitte, who, not until eight months after his 
return to Champagne, nominated his cousin Robert 
to the sovereignty of the Morea. The journey of 
the latter was so much delayed by the snow of the 

' /iiracXof:. ' Xi^coc* 

' Written 0ci|, ^'c, 0ca, <bva, 

* M^ at ya c^jyc yoyiKoy vov, p. 46. 
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Alps, and by impediments purposely thrown in his 
way at Venice and Corfu at the instance of Geoffroy, 
that, although he left Champagne in November, he 
did not arrive at Glarentza on the coast of Elis 
until within a few days of the term beyond which 
Geoffroy was not to be removed from the so- 
vereignty. On hearing of Robert's approach, Geoffroy 
retired from Andravidha to Vlisiri, near the mouth 
of the AlpheiuSy and before Robert could reach that 
place, had removed to Kalamata ; and thus Robert 
was obliged to follow Geoffroy to Veligosti, to Nikli, 
and finally to Sparta, a distance of 250 miles, re- 
tarded at each place by a pretended difficulty in 
finding horses for him. 

At Sparta at length Geoffroy received Robert 
when the term had expired ; and here, supported by 
the interest which a year's able government had cre- 
ated in his favour, he found little difficulty in obliging 
the Champlitte to give up his claims and return to 
Champagne. Geoffroy was succeeded about the year 
1221 by his son Geoffroy II., M-ho confirmed his autho- 
rity by a manoeu\Te not less daring and successful than 
that of his father. The niece of Robert de Courtenay, 
emperor of Constantinople, having anchored with 
two imperial galleys at Pondidokastro, not far from 
Andravidha, on her way to Spain as the affianced 
bride of the king of Arragon, Geoffroy arrested the 
galleys, employed the bishop of O'lena to persuade 
her to accei)t Geoffroy for a husband instead of the 
distant and unknown Spaniard ; and then prevailed 
upon the emperor to pardon him, by engaging to be- 
come, like 4he Lord of Athens, the emperor's liege, 
and liable, as such, to afford him assistance in war. 
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An amicable meeting of the two parties took place 
at Larissa, at which the emperor gave Geoffrey the 
Cyclades as a nuptial present ', acknowledged him 
a prince ', and conferred upon him the rank of Great 
Domestic of Romania, with the right of coining 
money ^. 

One of the first measures of Geoffrey on returning 
to the Morea, was to build a fortress at Khlemutzi, 
a position which defended Glarentza, the chief har- 
bour of the Franks, and that by which they main- 
tained their communication with the Adriatic and 
Western Europe. Khlemutzi served also as a cita- 
del to Andravidha, the ordinary residence of the 
princes of Achaia, where they built a Latin church, 
and where they were buried. 

Nothing further is recorded of Geoffrey II., who 
died without an heir about 1245, leaving the 
sovereignty to his brother William, who reigned 
about thirty-three years. In the beginning he was 
fortunate, having wrested from the Greeks the for- 
tresses of Corinth, Argos, Anapli, and Monemvasia, — 
partly by the assistance of the Venetian navy, for 
which service they received the fortresses of Mothoni 
and Koroni ; those of Argos and Anapli, William 
gave to the Megas Kyrios of Athens \ He subdued 
also the Sclavonians of Skurta (near Karitena) and 



"OXf^F ri^v Aw^fJcariiffov, p. 63. 

* irpiyicfirac. He was before no more than nv(^€i'ri|c, seigneur. 

* TO \apayii6y Tuty rovpytaiHy fiira Twy Briynpiwy, Livres 
toumois, and deniers. Page G4. 

* According to Bishop Dorotheos, die Venetians obtained 
Anapli by the marriage of a Venetian with the French heiress in 
{KMnession of it. 
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those of Melingus (near Mistrfi), as well as the people 
of Mani. To maintain his conquests in Laconia he 
erected fortresses at Mistra, Leftro, and Mani or 
Maini'. But he remained not long in repose. The 
lords built fortresses, resisted his authority, and 
made war upon one another ; and William himself 
quarrelled with the lord of Athens, Guy de la 
Roche, who was assisted on this occasion by the 
lord of Karitena, nearly allied to both parties. 
In this contest William was victorious in a battle 
on Mount Kary'dhi (a name still existing) in the 
Megaris^ pursued the enemy to Thebes, and finally 
obliged the Athenian prince to do homage to him 
in the Morea, in virtue of the supremacy which 
had been conferred upon William de Champlitte 
by the Marquis of Montferrat, King of Thessa- 
lonica. But these dissensions among the Franks 
were advantageous only to their enemies, the 
Greeks, and in 1259, William had the further im- 
prudence to unite with Michael Kutrulis, Despot 
of the West, in his invasion of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, governed by his brother, Theodore Ducas, 
who was supported by the emperor*. On the eve 

* MM. Bory de St. Vincent, Boblaye, and Buchon differ in 
their opinions as to the situation of this place ; but the following 
lines of the Chronicle leave little doubt that it was the castle 
called Maini, which still exists in ruins at Porto Kaio, adjacent 
to the Tcenarian peninsula : — 

*Rvipaoe toy Xla^rajSaK, e^iifitf eig t^v Mayrjv* 
*Eti:il TjZpe tnriiXaiov (jtofiepoy etc aKporfjp'' uTraj^o^' 
AioO Toy Apetri rroWd, ewtiKey tya icdtrrpoyf 
Kat M6,vfi Tov ijydfAatre Kal ovrwg to Xiyovy iraXiy, 

Page 73. 

* Acropolit. Chron. Compend. 81. Pachymer. 1,30. Niceph. 
Gregor. 3, 5, § 1. Phranza 1, 4. According to the three first 
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of the battle of Pelagonia, William was deserted by 
Nicephorus, and in consequence was defeated, made 
prisoner, and conducted to Constantinople, from 
whence he was not released until he had ceded to 
the Greek emperor the fortresses of Monemvasia, 
Mistra, and Maini; and these the Franks never 
recovered, the Greeks having retained them until 
the Turkish conquest, two centuries later. By 
means of these places the Greeks held the south- 
eastern coast of the Morea and the greater part of 
Laconia^ from whence they observed and often made 
war upon the French princes, though with little 
success. Two of these military occurrences may 
particularly be mentioned, as serving to fix the 
positions of some of the principal places mentioned 
in the Chronicle, the names of which are now obso- 
lete. The first took place not long after the return 
of Prince William to the Morea in 1263, when the 
emperor, having been informed that the prince was 
already taking measures to regain the places of 
which the Greeks had been put in possession, sent 
a reinforcement to the Morea under his brother, 
Constantino Palseologus, the Great Domestic. Con- 
stantino, marching from Mistra towards Andra- 
Tidha, arrived the first day at Veligosti ; on the 
second, at Lidhorea, which name is still preserved 
in a district to the right of the Alpheius^ near its 
junction with the Ladon. From thence they fol- 
lowed the Alpheius to Tsova, or O'siva, the appointed 



of these historians, Mainfroy, king of Sicily, furnished a large 
body of cavalry on this occasion ; but the Chronicle is silent as 
to these Italian auxiliaries. 
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place of meeting of a body of Turkish auxiliaries. 
The Greeks burnt the monastery of I'sova, and then 
proceeded to Prinitza, • where they encamped in a 
great plain. 

William happened at this moment to be at 
Corinth, whither he had gone to obtain succour 
from Athens, and had left in charge of his do- 
minions John of Catava, who, on hearing of the 
approach of Constantine, marched (it is not stated 
from whence) to Krestena. This name still subsists 
as that of a village two or three miles from 
the left bank of the Alpheitis opposite to Olympia. 
As soon as Catava had knowledge of the arrival of 
the Greeks at Prinitza, he marched by night along 
the AlpheiuSy through a narrow pass called the 
Agridhi of Kunupitza, and early in the morning 
attacked and defeated the Greeks, who fled into the 
woods of the neighbouring mountains, while Con- 
stantine sought his personal safety in a retreat 
through by-ways to Mistra. 

In the ensuing spring the Greeks were still more 
unfortunate, Constantine having been made pri- 
soner by the Franks, assisted by a body of Turks, 
on Mount Makryplaghi, after which the French 
plundered all Laconia as far as Elos and Vatika ; but 
they were obliged to return hastily, after providing 
for the safety of Sparta, on hearing of a revolt of the 
Skortini, who had blockaded Araklovo and Karitena. 
It appears in general, that in consequence of the 
possession of Mistra and Monemvasia by the Greeks, 
the utmost that William could effect against them 
was, (having fortified Nikli,) to maintain a body of 
his forces on the frontier of Laconia^ at Arakhova, 
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a large village still existing in a lofty situation on 
the confines of the Tegeatis and Laconice, from 
whence he could make incursions into Laconia, 
The Chronicle relates some of the principal circum- 
stances which attended the death of Mainfroy and 
the acquisition of the kingdom of Sicily by Charles 
of Anjou, as introductory to an account of the 
alliance between William and Charles by the mar- 
riage of Philip \ a younger son of the latter, with 
Isabella, the daughter of William. After this 
marriage, which took place at Naples in 1269, in 
the presence of Charles and William, the latter re- 
turned to the Morea, followed by 600 men, whom 
Charles sent to his assistance on hearing of the arri- 
val at Monemvasia of some Greek reinforcements. 
From Glarentza the united forces of William and 
Charles moved to Tsova, to Karitena, and to Nikli, 
from whence they made an incursion into Tzakonia, 
and plundered it during five days, the Greeks re- 
tiring into the mountains and fortresses. William 
then left a strong garrison in Nikli, and returned 
with his Neapolitan confederates to Andravidha, 
where he was soon called upon by his new liege 
lord, the King of Sicily, to afford him assistance 
against Conradin and the Guebilines '. To some 
military advice of William, the Chronicle attri- 
butes the victory gained by Charles at Scurzola', 
which was followed by the death of Conradin ; 
and adds, that in gratitude for this benefit, the 

' Erroneously named Louis in the Chronicle. 
' KtfWiXiyoi, TiVfXiiyoi, 

' In the Chronicle this battle is erroneously said to have been 
fouf^t at Benevento (noii/Bcir). 

L 
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king despatched, unasked, and at his own expense, 
another body of auxiliaries to the Morea, William 
having been obliged again to return thither hastily 
in consequence of an attack from the Greeks, who 
took advantage of his absence, although in violation 
of a truce for a year, which had been agreed upon 
before William's departure for Naples. On this 
occasion William was still less fortunate than on the 
last ; a dysentery \ which, according to the poet, 
was caused by the cold waters of Arakhova, de- 
stroyed a great number; and among them their 
best captain, Geoffrey, lord of Karitena. In the 
same year, 1277, or the following, William de 
Villehardouin himself died, as well as his son- 
in-law Philip, by which Charles II. of Naples, the 
elder brother of the latter, became sovereign of 
the principality of Achaia, which was governed 
for many years by a bailli or deputy*. This 
deputy, for the greater part of the time, was 
Nicolas de Saint Omer, who had married William's 
widow. In 1292, Florent de Hainault, having 
married Isabella, daughter of William, and widow 
of Philip of Anjou, was appointed Prince of Achaia 
by the King of Sicily. He assisted Nicephorus 
Ducas, despot of the West, with a mercenary force 
of 500 men, against the Greek emperor, and, landing 
in Epirus, marched with the despot and Richard, 
Count of Kefalonia, to Arta and loannina, which latter 
city they relieved from the blockade of the Greeks, 
who retreated precipitately, and before they could 
receive advice of the arrival of a Genoese squadron 
at Prevyza, which had been sent to their aid. 

* icoiXiaKoy, ' /ziroVXoc. 
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Here ends the Chronicle of the princes of Achaia. 
The remaining pages are devoted to an episode, 
which serves, and was intended probably by the 
anthor, to intimate to the reader his place of resi- 
dence, and the time at which his work was con- 
cluded. Geoffrey de Brienne, who was cousin of the 
deceased lord of Karitena, and claimed to be his heir, 
having met with no encouragement from the French 
chieftains, obtained possession, by a stratagem, of 
the castle of Araklovo, and offered it for sale to the 
Greeks, who were advancing to take possession of 
it; when Nicolas de Saint Omer, then bailli, appre- 
hensive of the effects which would follow the loss of 
mich an important position, entered into terms with 
Creolfroy, and agreed to give him a fief, on the con- 
dition of his restoring the castle. Geoffrey acquired 
another fief by marriage, and his heiress married 
D'Aunoy, lord (aiOivriic) of Arkadhia, whose grand- 
son, Elrard, was recently dead when the poet wrote '. 
As Geoffrey came into the Morea about the year 

' *0 OiOQ TovQ tiuici waiiiy Kal JJTor Be KopirZif 
'EXiytiy r^K itvofiatrav xal taripov vravBptvOfi 
Me Toy Mcorcp SiXaov prt *Avoe *, ahdimiv rfjg 'Apra^/ac* 
Kal Uuyoi w^iy iwiiKay vioy Koi dvyaripap 
*Ap^lp^ f ^Kovty 6 vioc, *Avi(a % 1i Ovyarifia, 
Ti^y ^oiay ri^y cvXoyii8i|icc h* ofial^toy yvyoiKa 
*0 Miorep Srcvnc to oyofia^ 6 Mavpoc to tvUXfiy §. 
Kal iKilyot waXiy imiKay vcovc Kol OvyaTtpaic 
'Ato oXovc elc iiirifitiyi^ to ^Toy cXiypovo/ioc, 
*Apap^y Toy ify6fia(ayf ahdiyTtiy 'Apica^/ac. 
'EtrXovnjyav to, op^va, l\&priiray ai X'fP*^* 
Oi wivfiTtt Kcd oi WTti\ol toXv Xtryapiy iwr^Kay 

• Menire Vilain d'Aunoy. + Erard. J Agnes. 

} Messire Stenis Mavros, a Greek name. 

L 2 
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1286, and the reigning lord of Arkadhia, recently 
deceased, was of the third generation from Geof- 
froy, the poem could not have been concluded 
before the year 1350 or 1360. 

The Chronicle of the Morea resembles other 
similar productions of the lower Greeks in the 
tameness and vulgarity of its language, in its 
prolixity, its tedious details, mixed with long 
speeches, intended as an imitation of the Homeric 
style, and its total want of all poetic merit or 
character. But it retains considerable interest as 
a historical document, and as presenting a correct 
sketch of the lives and alliances of some of the most 
successful adventurers of the crusades, of the moral 
and political usages of feudal times, and of military 
customs before the invention of gunpowder. It may 
be read, therefore, with some advantage by those 
not conversant with the Romaic Greek in the trans- 
lation of M. Buchon, who has illustrated the work 
most fully with notes and illustrations from French 
and Italian authorities relating to the same events. 
There are indeed several passages where I cannot 
exactly agree with the editor in his interpretation 
of the poet ; and by his own admission he has found 
much difficulty in explaining the geography of the 
narrative. For the purpose of supplying this indis- 
pensable aid to the historical document, I shall offer 

Eic roi' K€ttp6y ottov XaXu), rov avOiiTOv *Api:aSiaQ, 

"OXoi Tov Ifiviifioyevirtf kuXoq avOit-Trjc ^roy. Ad fin. 

M . Buchon has translated these lines so as to make it appear 

that there was no more than one Erard. But this is corrected 

in his Genealogical Table III., where two are duly named ; the 

uncle, son of Helene ; and the nephew, son of Mavros and Agnes. 
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a few remarks on the situation of the principal 
places, of which the names are now obsolete. These 
are not numerous, as the greater part of the towns 
and fortresses of the Morea are still named pre- 
cisely as in the 13th century. 

The towns giving names to Frank lordships, which 
are now either obscure places, or no longer exist, 
are ATthova, Khalatritza, Gheraki, Passava, Veli- 
gosti, Nikli, and Gritzena. 

The situation of A'khova is proved by the name 
Akhoves, still attached to a district adjacent to 
the ancient Thelpusa ; the ruined medieval castle 
named Galata is probably the fortress of the lords 
of ATchova. 

Khalatritza, now called Khalandrltza ', is still 
a considerable village on the heights which rise from 
the right bank of the Peirus^ ten or twelve miles 
above the mouth of that river. The castle of the 
lords of Khalandritza is probably that which occupies 
the summit of a strong height two miles to the 
north of Khalandritza, and is now called Saino- 
kastro. 

The ruined castle of the lords of Gheraki, founded 
on the walls of the ancient Geronthrae, is still to 
be seen in a conspicuous situation on the heights 
which rise from the left bank of the Eurotas to the 
southward of the Spartan plain. Gheraki is said in 
the poem to have been in Tzakonia: in fact it is 
situated not very far to the southward of the country 
where the Tzakonic dialect of modem Greek is still 

* XoXaiTp/rCa. 
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spoken. Tzakonia, however, seems to have had a 
more comprehensive meaning in the 13th century, 
and to have been synonjnnous with the ancient 
Laconia. 

The name Passava exists only as attached to a 
river and plain in Kato-Mani ; but ruined walls of 
the castle of the lords of Passava are found, as at 
Gheraki, intermixed with remains of the works of 
the ancient city which occupied the same position. 
This city was Lcls^ a name connected with the 
earliest traditions of Laconia. 

The names Veligosti, Nikli, and Gritzena are now 
obsolete. 

Veligosti is described as having been situated on 
a height of small elevation ' beyond Mount £^elm6s, 
at one day's march from Sparta on the way to 
Karitena, and about midway between Sparta and 
Hercea. This places Veligosti very near Londari. 
As we find Londari mentioned among the leading 
towns or fortresses in the 15th century, it rose 
perhaps to importance on the decline of Veligosti ; 
for as there is no mention of Londari in the former 
age, so there is none of Veligosti in the latter. 
A medieval castle, of which there are some remains 
mixed with Hellenic masonry, on the summit of 
Mount Khelmos, may have secured the communi- 
cation between Veligosti and Sparta through this 
pass, which anciently was commanded by Belemina. 

Nikli stood, like Veligosti, at the entrance of 
some passes leading into Laconia, and which are 
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described by the Chronicle as consisting of narrow 
Talleys, where an opponent would have great ad- 
vantages, and cavalry would be of little service'. 
This description applies so exactly to the passes 
between Tegea and Sparta, that we can hardly hesi- 
tate in placing Nikli at or near the former place ; 
and the more confidently, as we learn, in the same 
page of the Chronicle, that Nikli defended one of 
the approaches to Argos from Sparta, which no situ- 
ation could have effected in any plain to the north- 
ward of Laconia, except that of Tegea. Nor could 
Nikli have been in the plain of Stent/clerus, or upper 
Messenian plain, because when the Franks defeated 
the Greeks a second time in the year 1263, and 
made Constantino Palaeologus and his principal 
oflScers prisoners on Mount Makryplaghi, the Greeks 
had advanced to that mountain from Veligosti and 
the Franks from Arkadhia. Nikli, therefore, would, 
on that supposition, have been exactly in the route 
of the Franks; and some mention of it could 
scarcely have been avoided. In the Chronicle, 
moreover, the plain oi Stenyclerus is clearly described 
as that of a place named Kal^i. 

Nikli, situated on the site of Tegea, commanded 
the approach to Sparta, the key of Laconia, from 



, ... TO Biatmi^a ro ckci itroi to fiUXi 
"Ewe ri^y Aaicc3ai/ioKca»', cvcc BaaitBiic roToc 
Bovvia Koi artyoXayyata, 6irov /3oXi) ^c&^mk 
Na ariicovy vh Bolivovtnp ^fidg rac ra ^Xoyd/iac, 
Kac iifitiQ va /ii) ivyafuOa va Pika^fUv etc airrovc* 

Page 156. 
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the great eastern Arcadian plain, as Veligosti com- 
manded it from the western; and this situation il- 
lustrates the military policy of Prince William in 
placing his advanced camp at Arakhova, near the 
sources of the streams flowing southward to the 
Eurotas and northward to the Alpheius ; as from 
thence he could maintain a communication with 
Sparta, then in his hands, and could occasionally 
overrun all Tzakonia and the Lacedismonian plain 
up to the walls of Mistra and M onemvasia. 

As Nikli existed before the French conquest of 
the Morea, it is not improbable that the old church 
on the site of Tegea, called Paleo-Episkopi, and 
which appears to be much more ancient than the 
13th century, was once the principal church of 
Nikli, though I cannot find either Tegea or Nikli 
noticed as a bishopric in any ecclesiastical authority. 
Possibly the Bishop of Argos had an episcopal 
church at Nikli. It has been supposed that Nikli 
was the same place as the present Mo^Xi) or Paleo- 
Mokhli, near Akhladho-Kampo {Hysice) ; but Nikli 
was in a plain, whereas Mokhli stands on a pre- 
cipitous height closely environed by mountains. It 
is well known, moreover, that Mokhli is a colony of 
AmyclcB in Lacedcemonia, driven from thence pro- 
bably by the Sclavonians, and that the bishop who 
takes his title from Amyclae resided at Mokhli until 
that place was deserted, when he went to Tripolitza, 
where he was living at the time of my first visit to 
the Morea. 

Both the anonymous Chronicle and the Byzan- 
tine history confirm, by their silence, another tra- 
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dition of the Tripolitziotes which I have mentioned ', 
namely, that Tripolitza was not built until Mokhli 
declined, and that it was formed and named from 
the union of Mokhli, Tegea^ and Mantineia. 

The situation of Gritzena is the most difficult to 
be determined, as the name occurs only as that of 
one of the lordships ; nor is there any incidental re- 
mark in the poem which throws any light on its 
position, except that it was in Lakos, written arovc 
Aoiccovc by Bishop Dorothcos ; but as Lakos is 
coupled with the mountain of Melingu {Taygettts), 
and was one of the places between Sparta and Kala- 
mlLta, it would seem at least that Gritzena was on 
the southern side of Mount Taygetus^ in a situation 
intermediate between Kalamata and Leftro, where 
William built a castle *. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that after the cession of Mistra and Mafni to 
the Greeks, no part of Laconia was occupied by the 
Franks, except Sparta. Pachymer indeed expressly 
mentions leraki (Gheraki) as having been given 
up together with Monemvasia, Mafni, Myzithra, 
Anapli, and Argos. 

One of the most important positions in the in- 
terior of the Morea was Araklovo. It was a small 
castle on a precipitous hill in the narrowest part of 
the pass of Skorta ' ; and before the castle of Kari- 
tena had been built by Hugues de Brieres, it was the 
key of the communication between the upper and 
lower valley of the Alpheius^ as well as a sort of cita- 



' Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 336. 
' Clironique de Moree, p. 74. 
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del to the mountainous country on either side called 
Skorta, which was generally independent of the 
ruling powers of the Morea, or in a state of insur- 
rection against them. There are two remains of 
medieval castles, nearly opposite to each other, in 
the middle of those passes of the Alpheius ; one 
standing on the foundations of the ancient Theisoa 
of CynurcBdy the other on those of Maratha. The 
former situation, as the more important in every 
respect, and as well defending the left or weaker 
side of the Alpheius, is more probably the Araklovo 
of the Chronicle. This name is Sclavonic, which 
accords with the poem, inasmuch as the latter points 
chiefly to Skorta and Melingus as the abodes of the 
Moreite Sclavonians. 

Below the passes of Skorta, and about midway 
between them and Andravidha, was I'sova or O'siva. 
Here stood a celebrated monastery, which was burnt 
by the Greeks when they marched along the Alpheim 
towards Andravidha in 1262. Tlie situation of 
I'sova, as deducible from the Moreite poem, accords 
perfectly with that of the Gothic ruin, called Palati, 
which is situated not far from the left bank of the 
Alpheius, and nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Erymanthus ^ The Madonna of I'sova was believed 
by the Franks to have assisted them in gaining the 
battle of Pimitza, which accounts for the existence 
of a Gothic church in that place, supposing it to 
be I'sova. Possibly this may have been one of 
the fiefs given to the military orders; for its de- 
struction by the Greeks shows that it was a Latin 

' See Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 87. 
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establishment before that battle. Or the church 
perhaps was built by William de Villehardouin 
after his victory at Pimitza, in gratitude to the 
Madonna. Tsova was separated by a pass called the 
Agrldhi of Kunupitza, from the plain of Pimitza. 
It was probably where the valley of the Alpheitis 
narrows in the way from Strefi to Pyrgo, which 
town stands perhaps on the site of Pimitza ; for its 
name is well known to be very recent, and to be 
derived from the Pyrgo or tower of a Turkish bey ^ 
which stood in a subordinate village of the district 
of Ghastuni. 

Vlisiri * was a town not far from Pyrgo, near the 
mouth of the Alpheitis. 

If the anonjrmous Chronicle possesses value as 
preserving from oblivion some information on the 
bistOTy and geography of the Morea in the 13th 
century, it is not less interesting as a specimen of 
the Greek language and poetry of those times. On 
this subject the translator of the Chronicle observes : 
— "Notre chroniqueur defigure cette belle langue 
beaucoup plus que n'avait fait aucun autre ecrivain 
avant lui. Le Grec est sous sa plume un patois 
mele de Grec et de Fran^ais, n'ayant ni la melodic 
de Tun, ni I'aisance de Tautre. Les cinquantensix 
ans, pendant lesquels les Francs avaient possede 

' See Tr. in Morea, i. p. 45. 

The Pyrgo, from whence Prince William in 1259 crossed the 
Gulf of Epakto, in his way to Arta, was not, as the editor of the 
Anonymous Chronicle supposes (p. 85) in the Eleia^ but on the 
northern shore of the Morea, probably at the harbour now called 
Psatho-Pyrgo. 
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Tempire de Byzance, avaient suffi pour defigurer la 
langue des vaincus, et cette corruption avait du etre 
plus grande encore dans le Peloponnese conquis 
et gouveme en detail par des chevaliers Fran<;:ai8, 
qui avaient morcele ses vieilles republiques en 
autant de seigneuries, et y avaient introduit leur 
langue." 

Undoubtedly many French terms occur in the 
Moreite poem, rendered necessary, as in the Hel- 
lenic of Roman times, by the new titles, offices, 
laws, and customs introduced by the conquerors; 
but instead of being written in a dialect which arose 
out of the brief residence of the Franks at Constan- 
tinople and in the Morea, the language of the 
Moreite poem presents no essential variation from 
the Romaic of the 12th c^itury; nor does it differ 
in any particular of importance from the Romaic of 
modem times. We find in all of them the same 
modes of corruption from the ancient Hellenic, the 
same substitution of prepositions for the inflexions 
of nouns, the same use of auxiliary verbs for the 
tenses of verbs, the same manner of employing arti- 
cles and pronouns, a syntax of the same kind, and 
the same accentual metre, in which the ancient 
laws of quantity were totally forgotten. The short 
extracts given in the preceding pages, compared 
with productions of earlier or later date, will con- 
vince every person conversant with Romaic of an 
entire similitude in every essential characteristic. 

The Moreite poem was composed in the same 
century, in which Dante and Petrarca led the way 
in that coui*se of improvement which speedily raised 
Italy to the highest rank in literature, while that 
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of Greece declined, or remained stationary, for four 
centuries, in consequence of the degraded condition 
of the people. Nevertheless, in the manner in 
which the two languages differ from the ancient 
type, in the accentual metre of their versification, 
in the time of their formation, in the causes and 
effects of their divergence from the ancient tongues, 
there is the strongest resemblance. 

But although the Romaic Greek may not have 
undergone greater change than the Italian in the 
course of 600 years, it has varied a little from 
century to century like all languages ; and the 
Moreite poem, as being the only published example 
of an intermediate time between the earliest and 
the latest specimens of vulgar poetry, is valuable, 
as affording the means of comparison. The follow- 
ing are some of the instances in which there are 
vestiges of Hellenic, not to be found in later pro- 
ductions : — 

TO, Tov, ra^ resembling the Doric roc, rov, ra^ is 
used in the place of the Hellenic o^ Sv, a, but oirov 
also occurs in the sense of who or which, as in the 
hodiernal dialect ; t6 is found also in the sense of 
or I, that orav, when, ov/c, ovScv, not: the modem 
form Sfv is not used, airai, virai, a poetical Hellenic 
form of awo, iw6. €vi, or €vei, is, are. va cvi|, to be : 
this is corrupted in the more modem dialect into 
fivoi, which is used for all the inflexions of J/uai, 
/ am. ro litlvy TO aicovaciv, the seeing, the hearing. 
wfforc, until when. <I»c ov, until that, iwrivy with the 
meaning of cirtiSi?, the cirav of Homer. Siov, whence^ 
because, fvo/uov, ro/iot; {iv T^ ofAov) together. Some 
of the tenses of iroicto», or corrupted forms of them, 
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constitute the ordinary varieties of the verb to make, 
which in the hodiernal language are expressed by 
means of KayLVW^ or irpaaacn, ex. gr. noltitrovy make 
(imperative)) ciroiiiac, he made, jroiittr^, or irn<r(ki, 
/ shall make, va ir^<jp, to make, ircu ir^ac cue iccXtvccc, 
and do as you tmll. citiiko, or cir^ica, / made* €irir 
Kav, or eTrriKaVy or crr^icavey thet/ made. cr^SacW, 
OvyapTfi^ by metathesis, for ia^ivto, Ovyariip. ava- 

ircTapi, handkerchiefs or <A^ /oW o/* a ro4^. Stifuyip- 
'"•iCj Srin€ytp(riay rebel, rebellion. Suvafiapi, fortress, 
i^^XpovKra, J passed two years. cirii:Ai| (eiriVXYicnv) ^f- 
fUZ^T}^. iriTO«ct (cirtrayii) message, order. orpifAfAa, rf- 

/r^at ffnopKia {eviopKia) perjury. 

M. Buchon adduces, as a proof of the Frank cor- 
ruptions of the language of this poem, the use of 
KOI in the sense of the Italian che ; but though he 
says it is found passim, he refers only to the follow- 
ing line : — 

When he knew that it was true. 

This use of icai, however, is idiomatic in Romaic, 
and resembles some of its modes of employment in 
Hellenic. 

There are many words of Hellenic origin in the 
Chronicle, slightly differing in form from those at 
present employed ; and there are some which I 
can neither trace to Hellenic, nor find in the 
ordinary dialect of the present day, though it is 
possible they may have a local existence in some 
parts of Greece. Such is Spoyyo^, which seems to 
be the Peloponnesian form of Xoyyoc, a wood, or 
wilderness, or mountainous pass. The names of all 
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the principal places in the Greek empire which 
occur in the poem are written as at present, as well 
a8 those of foreign countries and people, ex. gr. 

^pavrta, Bcvcrca, IlovXca^ TlpofiivrZa, 'EyyXiTipa, 
EyyXlaoCy Tcxricavoc, Aov/iij3apSoi, TovScaicoc, 'AXa/ia- 
viHj ^pavrtitoi, BovAyapoc, Tivov(iitoi> 

Many words which the editor derives from the 
French, and adduces as proofs of the effects of the 
French conquest of the Morea upon the language 
of that country, were not derived from the French, 
but were taken at an earlier time from the low 
Latin or Italian. Such as ica/SaXXapnc, horseman ; 
KajTiravio^y or icoTrtra voc, captain ; o/iar2[io, homage ; 
waaaartio^ passage ; pffttaTit<M}, to invest ; po/ScXtvcti, 
to rebel ; rivra, tent. 

M. Buchon attributes to the poem a date be- 
tween 1324 and 1328. But fifty years later seems 
more probable ; for if Erard, the last lord of Arkad- 
hia, was great-grandson of Geoffrey de Brienne, who 
was not married until about 1285, it is evident that 
sufficient time had not elapsed in 1324 for a prince 
of the third generation to have governed Arkadhia 
for several years. Another indication of time is 
given in the following lines, where the poet, after 
relating the defeat of Walter de Brienne by the 
Great Company of Catalans, in 1312, and his death, 
adds that the Company was still in possession of 
the Mega Kyrato or Duchy of Athens, when the 
poet was writing. 

* Ew fjpay Kal rov totovtov to fiiyaXo Kvparov 

Kai ifti avOiyrai ffi'ifiipov iKtiyri fj avvrpo^ia. Page 169. 

As the Catalans were not entirely deprived of their 
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possessions at Athens and Neopatra until their 
defeat by Nerio Acciajuoli in 1394, the preceding 
words of the Romaic poet are not adverse to a date 
for the poem of about 1380. 

M. Buchon justly infers, from the poet's in- 
clination in favour of the Franks, and his severe 
reflections on the Greek character, that he was in 
part, at least, of the race of the conquerors. The 
French were probably never very numerous in the 
Morea, and the old families at length failed, as 
appears by a Greek (Stenis Mavros) having married 
the daughter and heiress of D'Aunoy, lord of Arkad- 
hia. The poet was possibly of this mixed race. 



Vol. i. p. 187. 

Therapne, Amyclae, Bryseae, Alesiae, Messapeae, 
Pharis, rivers Tiasa, Phellia \ 

* For the better understanding of these remarks and of some 
others on the topography of the great Laced cemonian valley, 
a map of it has been subjoined on an enlarged scale. The 
following is the passage of Pausanias which this map serves to 
illustrate : — 

Qfpairyrjg ^£ oh Tvefipta ^ot/ialoy KaKovfityoy effTiVf kv ht avrf 
^lOOKovptay ya6i' cai ol tifirjfioi Tip *£i^vaXty duovtriy eyravda. 
TOVTOv Be ov woXv TloffeiBijyoQ a^c<mjif£v Upoy iirit:\ri<riy Taiaoif- 
Xov, Kai air' avroi; irpoiXdoyTi wc km to Tavyeroyf 6i'Ofia(ovaiy 

'AXiffiac ')(wpioy Kal ai^iai AaKt^alfioyoQ tov Tavycrijc 

IrTavOa eoTiy ripQoy. ^tafidtri Be avTodey iroTafioy ^eWiay trapa 
'A/iujf\ac, iovany evdi'iay «c kvl OdXatraay ^dpiQ voXiq ey t^ 
AaKuyiK^ Trore (^ki'ito^ dvoTpairofiiy^ Be airo ttjq i>iXXiaQ €c 
Bi^ihy >/ vpoQ TO opoQ TO TavytToy etmy odo^. "Eart Be iv Tf 
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The difficulty as to Therapne has already been 
stated \ as well as the conclusion, that Therapne can 
only be placed, consistently with ancient evidence, 
at the southern extremity of the pass of Menelaiunty 
where that mountain falls steeply to the left bank 
of the EurotaSy opposite to its junction with the 
Trypiotiko, or river of Magula, the ancient Cnacion ^ 
Immediately opposite to Therapne, and separated 
only from it by the river, was the Phoebaeum. The 
steepness of Mount Menelaium explains the viplinSov 
OfpawvoQ ISoc of Pindar, and leads to the belief 
that Therapne extended from the bank of the 
river to the summit of that mountain. Thus also 
we perceive the propriety of the description by 
Herodotus of the position of the temple of Helene 
at Tlierapne^. From the Scholiast of Pindar, 
compared with Pausanias, we may infer that the 
Phoebaeum was sometimes considered a part of 
Therapne, although separated from it by the river; 
for the former describes the temple of the Dioscuri 



vc^/y Aloc Mcffffaircfaic rifiivoQ ^EvnvOiv Itrriv aTciovtriy 

€K Tov Tuvyirov ^wpiot'f tvda iroXtc jrorc ^kiXto 3pv<reatf **at 
Aiovvfrov vaoc in-avda trt XeiireTai Kal &ynX/ia iy vnaidp^' to 
Bi, iy Tf yaf /lovacc yvyaiRy etrriy opdv. yvvcuKig yap ^j) fjioyai 
Kal TO, €c Tag dwiag dpwaiy iy kiroppi\Ttf, "A/cpa ^e tov TavycTov 
TaXiToy (rxep BpvviQy ayix^t. Pausan. Lacon. 20, 3, — 5. 
(2-4.) 

' Tr. in Morea, i. p. IS I. 

' On this identification, seeTr. in Morea, i. p. 180. Anciently, 
perhaps, the Cnacion joined the Eurotas by a more direct course 
than it now does. The change would be the natural effect of an 
elevation of surface in the marshy level of the Platanistus. 

* e'c TO TiiQ 'EXcVijc icpov* TO h* ttrrt iy rfj Qipawyri KoXtvfiiyif 
vTtpdt TOV ^oifiritov fpov. Herodot. 6, 61. 

M 
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as in Therapne * ; the latter, as having been in the 
Phoebseum. 

AmyclcB I still place at Aghia KyriakI, although 
Sklavokhori is generally supposed to be its site, and 
is so marked in the map of the French Geographical 
Commission. But there is every probability that 
Sklavokhori is a name and place not more 
ancient than the 14th century. From the metrical 
Chronicle of the Morea we learn, that in the 
12th and 13th centuries some half-independent 
Sclavonians occupied the ridges of Taygettis be- 
hind Mistra, and were still in that state when 
Mistra fell into the hands of the Greeks in the 
year 1262, and became for two centuries the capital 
of the Laconian despotate. In the course of those 
years it is probable that the Greeks obliged the 
Sclavonians to exchange their mountain villages, 
where they were naturally disposed to be unruly, 

* Kai Trap' Evpb^ra irt'Xac 
*l0cicXcoc /icV iraTc o/io^a/ioc cwk 
STrapruiv yivfi 

Tvycapi^QQ ^ iv "Ay^aiolQ v- 
\l/i7re^oy QepdwyaQ otKeuy tcoc. 

Pindar. Isthm. 1, 42. 
ItTTtoyf OTi r^c AaK^yiKfji iy Oepdirrai^ to upoy itrri rwK Ato- 
ffKovpur. Schol. in 1. cit. 

The son of Iphicles was lolaus. The Ss-apriii' ytroc, or race 
of Thebans, suggests a more probable origin of the name Sparta, 
than that of Sparta having been a daughter of Lacedaemon, 
which Pausanias gives, in conformity with the predilection for 
heroic personifications, which was common in his time. In fact, 
Sparta could hardly have existed before the return of the Hera- 
cleidae, the city of Amyclae having been so near its site, and 
still nearer the tvirvpyo^ GcpaTHi,, as it is termed bv Alcman. 
(Frag. 1. Ed. Welcker.) 
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for a settlement in the plain of Sparta. The proofs 
which Sklavokhori retains of having once been a 
place of greater importance than it is at present, 
and its name, surrounded on all sides by names not 
of Sclavonic but of Greek or Turkish derivation, 
furnish strong reasons for believing that the origin 
of Sklavokhori has been such as I have stated. 

Sklavokhori appears to be situated between the 
sites of AmyclcB and Bryse<B^ and to have attracted 
to it fragments of the ancient buildings of both 
those cities. Thus the inscription containing the 
letters AMYKA which I observed at Sklavokhori * 
may have been brought from the site of Amyclts ; 
while there seems strong reason for believing that 
the marble from Sklavokhori, which was presented 
by the Earl of Aberdeen to the British Museum, 
came from Bryseie: it bears the names of two 
priestesses, and represents various articles of female 
apparel ; and at BryseaB, as we learn from Pau- 
sanias, there was a temple of Bacchus, into which 
women alone were admitted, and in which they 
performed secret rites. Near Sinan-bey, a village 
between Sklavokhori and the Taygetan clifis, where 
I found another marble which is now in the British 
Museum, a copious source of water issuing from 
the foot of the cliffs at a small church containing 
ancient fragments, appears to mark the exact site of 
BrysetB: this and other fountains in the vicinity 
may have given origin to the name ; and Pausanias 
shows that BryseaB stood near these cliflfe, by his 
remark that the ordinary exit from the mountain 

* Travels in the Morea, Inscr. No. 13. 
M 2 
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was at Bryseae. The town extended perhaps 
southward as far as an opening in the cliffs, through 
which a road leads from Sklavokhori to Sokha, and 
through which issues the Takhurti, or river of Sokha, 
which joins the Eurotas a little north of Vafio. On 
one side of the gorge stands a tower upon a perpen- 
dicular rock. This opening I take to be the place 
of exit of which Pausanias speaks. 

It may be thought perhaps that Brysece^ thus 
placed, is too far removed from the highest summit 
of Taygetus, anciently called Taletum and now St. 
Elias, to justify the description of Taletum as situ- 
ated above Brysese; but as Bryseae would still be 
the nearest town to that summit, and as it stood 
immediately at the foot of the cliffs, there seems 
nothing unsuitable in the words TaXcrov virlp ^pvahCtv 
avc^a, when applied to the supposed site of Bryseae*. 

Bryseae having been near the place of entrance 
into the mountain, and Alesiae in the way from the 
temple of Neptune Gaeaiichus to Mount Taygetus, it 
will follow that Alesiae was nearly in a line between 
the southern extremity of Sparta and the site of 
Bryseae, for the Temple of Neptune stood near the 
Phoebaeum, which was near the Platanistus of 
Sparta, on the bank of the Eurotas opposite to 
Therapne. Alesiae appears to have been situated 
between the rivers Tiasa and Phellia, Pausanias 
having noticed only the crossing of the latter after 



* Anavry'ti, a modern village in the middle region of Taygetus 
immediately above Brysece, may have derived its ancient name 
from its position above Brysea? ; or merely as situated at the 
source of a river. 
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departing from Alesiae to the southward. The 
Tiasa I have given reasons ' for identifying, not with 
the Trypiotiko as marked in the map of the French 
Commission, but with the Pandeleimona, or river 
formed of the streams of Mistra and Parori. The 
Trypiotiko flowed through a part of the site of 
Sparta^ while the Pandeleimona accords with the 
mention of the Tiasa by Pausanias, in being the 
principal stream on the road from Sparta to Amy cIcb^ 
whether the latter be placed at Aghia Kyriaki or 
at Sklavokhori. Placing Alesice^ therefore, at some 
point between the rivers of Mistra and Anavry'ti, 
we trace the road of Pausanias from Sparta to the 
southern part of the plain, crossing the latter river 
near Aghia K}Tiaki, which thus accords with Amy- 
dcB^ and beyond it separating into two branches, one 
of which led to BrysecB^ the other to Pharis. This 
latter place I still consider to have been situated at 
Vafio ', where the ancient treasury seems perfectly 
to accord with the fact of Pharis having been one of 
the old Achaean cities before the Doric conquest; 
Vafio, moreover, lying exactly in the road from 
Amyd<B to the sea, alluded to by Pausanias, of 
which road beyond Vafio there are several portions 
still in existence, excavated in the rock, and fur- 
rowed with the marks of wheels. 

Tlie French Commission discovered the remains 
of a temple near a source of water a little north- 
ward of the village of Katzaru. This temple, lying 
exactly in a line between the site of Brysees and 
the point in the course of the river Phellia which 

* Travels in the Morea, i. p. 181. ' Ibid. iii. p. 4. 
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would be intersected by the road from Sparta to 
Pharis, accords with the temple of Jupiter Memt 
peus, described by Pausanias as having been sitor 
ated on the road to Bryseae, which, beyond the 
crossing of the Phellia, branched from the road lead- 
ing from Sparta to Pharis. This temple, therefore, 
may be considered as confirming my supposition as 
to the site of Bi*yse<Ey and, by implication, as to that 
of Amy dee also. It appears from Theopompus (cited 
by Stephanas), that there was a town or village at 
the temple of Jupiter, called Messapeae '. 



Vol. i. p. 199. 

There can be little question that the word Helote, 
or Heilote (eiXcfic), meant captive, and was derived 
from cAci;, ctXov, like S/nilc from Sa/nacn ^ And this 
agrees with the testimony of Ephorus, according 
to whom the term was applied by the Heracleidae 
to the conquered inhabitants of the country around 
Sparta before the occurrence of the insurrection 
of Helos, which arose from the violation by Agis, 
son of Eurysthenes, of an engagement made by 
the Dorians, that the conquered people should 
enjoy the same laws and privileges as the Spar- 

* ^tfTvaviaC ^(opio^ Aat:tayiK6v' to idriKov MtfftraTuvQ, ovirkt 
yap o Zeuc tt:el Ti^drai, Gcoxo/ittoc vevrtiKoar^ c/3^o/i^. Steph. 
in V. 

' V. Miiller's History of the Doric Race, 8, 3, § I. Lennep. 
Etymol. p. 257. 



N 
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tans themselves. After the subjugation of the 
insurgents, all the Heilotes became slaves of the 
Spartans, serving them in their houses as well as in 
war, and cultivating their lands, liable to the pay- 
ment of a fixed rent in kind. The mpioiKoiy who 
formed the remainder of the Laconian population, 
were subject to tribute and taxation, received go- 
Temors from Sparta, and were obliged to aid the 
Spartans in war without any voice in their coun- 
cils, or in the civil government of the country : 
but they were in great measure their own masters ; 
were secure in the enjoyment of their property, 
both landed and personal ; had the almost exclusive 
exercise of commerce and the arts; and were ex- 
empt from those numerous miseries of the Spartan 
discipline, which made Xenophon say, that he won- 
dered not that many men preferred death to such 
a life. And such continued, with little variation, 
to be the relative condition of the Heilotes, Perioeci, 
and Spartans until the Roman conquest, when the 
PerioBci were relieved from the Spartan yoke. The 
names of the districts which were united to form 
the self-governing community of the Eleutherola- 
cones, sufficiently show that the lands of the Spar- 
tans, cultivated by the Heilotes, were chiefly in the 
interior plains, and that the Perioeci principally 
occupied the maritime districts which surround 
them. 

It was undoubtedly to the natural strength of 
these districts, and not to the good-will of the 
Spartans, tliat the Perioeci, who consisted in great 
part of the descendants of the Achaians who had 
not migrated at the time of the Heracleid conquest, 
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were indebted for the saperioritT of tb&r ccmditioD 
above that of the Heilotes. The former seem to 
have been nearly in the same state as the ^laniates 
and many other Greek mountaineers were, and some 
of them still are, under the Turkish government; 
the latter appear to have equaUv resembled the 
Greeks, who labour on the Turkish &rms in the 
plains of Turkey, and who are bound to account to 
their masters for one half of the produce of the soil, 
as Tyrt^us says of the Messenians of his time : 

AtamMFvyoiai ^pomQ araytaific vro XvyfMfc 
'll/icov xdy oaaoy Kapvoy ipcmpa fipn^ 

Tyrtasi Fragm. ap. Pausan. Messeiu 14, 3 (5)'. 



Vol. i. p. 199. 

The inscribed column near Priniko was probably 
a milestone on the Roman road from Sparta to 
Asopus, which is marked in the Peutinger Table. 



Vol. i. p. 227. 

" Hyperteleatum, a place in the Asopian district 
sacred to iEsculapius." 

The French surveyors discovered this site on the 
shore opposite to the southern extremity of Cape 
Xyli, below the village of Demonia. The position 
accords correctly with the distance of Hyperteleatum 

' V. ct iElian. V. H. 6, 1. 
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from Asoptis as given by Pausanias. They found 
some remains of tbe inclosure of a temple on a rock 
artificially cut, with many tombs excavated in the 
rock, and towards Demonia, a fine source of water. 



Vol. i. p. 228. 

The ruins at Boza are probably those of the 
Christian Asopus, the existence of which in the 
seventh century is shown by Hierocles, who writes 
the name A2QnOAI2, an error perhaps for 'Actwttoc 
iroXic. • Of the origin of the name Asopus, or at 
what time it displaced that of Cyparissia, we have 
no intimation; possibly it was introduced by some 
new colony, when Cyparissia, which had occupied 
the peninsula of Kavo Xyli, and had been inha- 
bited by some of the non-migrating Achaeans of 
Laconia, had been reduced to a state of desolation* 
In the time of Pausanias, the ancient name was 
preserved in that of a temple of Minerva Cypa- 
rissia in the Acropolis of Asopus. This Acropolis 
could have been no other than the summit of Kavo 
Xyli, which was the Acropolis also of Cyparissia, as 
appears by some ruins having been called, in the 
time of Pausanias, those of the city of the Achaei 
Paracyparissii '. 

' rai *A6i|Kdc itpoy itrri iv rfj (iKftowoXti (Asopi sc.) Kvirapitr- 
viae CTiicXi|irii', r^c ^< OKpowoXiVQ irpoc roic itotri ttoXuoq ipiiviti 
»:aXov^iytl^ ^A^aiHy rwr UapaKwupiaffiwy. Paiisan. Lacon, 
22. 7 (0). 
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Vol. i. p. 248. 

JEgcBCB or JEfficB^ the Augeiae of Homer, is placed 
on the French map at Limni, so called from an exten- 
sive marsh in the valley of the eastern branch of the 
river of Passava: this marsh appears to answer to 
the Lake of Neptune mentioned by Pansanias. The 
distance of Limni from the remains of Gyikium is 
nearly that which he gives between -ffigiae and 
Gythium, namely, thirty stades; and the situation 
agrees, inasmuch as it lies to the right of the 
direction from Crocece to Gythium^ ^ the former 
being placed at or near Levetzova. 



Vol. i. p. 249. 

The French Commission discovered ancient quar- 
ries of green porphyry two miles to the south- 
eastward of Levetzova, and the vestiges of a temple 
nearer to that village. As Levetzova is exactly in 
the way from Sparta to Gythium^ it is probably the 
site of Crocece^ and the temple may have been that 
of Jupiter Croceatas, mentioned by Pausanias. If 
the geologists of the French Commission are right 
in their decision that green porphyry was the mar- 
ble celebrated among the Romans by the name of 

^ KWftri KaXovfiiytf Kpoiciai fura Bi Kpoiciac aworpavek 

cc Bt^tay afro rriQ ig Vvdioy eiSiia^ iwl iroXt<r/ia fl^cic Alyiac. 
Pausan. Lacon. 21, 4, 5. 
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Laconian \ there can be little doubt that the quar- 
ries of Levetzova are those alluded to by Strabo ^, 
though the ridges of Levetzova can hardly be con- 
sidered a part of TaygettiSy and doubtless had some 
other name. The vagueness, however, so common 
in Strabo, may be sufficient to account for this 
inaccuracy. It is less easy to reconcile with a 
quarry of green porphyry the description which 
Pausanias gives of the pebbles at Crocese, which (he 
says) were difficult to work, but when wrought 
formed beautiful decorations for temples, baths, and 
fountains \ Perhaps both kinds of stone were found 
at CroceaB; and between the time of Strabo and 
that of Pausanias, the demand for the Croceate 
porphyry may have given way to other fashions, or 
may have been supplied from other quarries; and 
the pebbles alone may have been in request. 



Vol. i. p. 260. 

In the French map we find the name Kakovuni 
given to the southern part of the ridge of Mani. 
This is erroneous. Kakavulia, or Kakovulia, an 

' Description de la Mor^e. Geognosie, ii. 2, p. 120. 

' ISloi ii XuTOfiiat Xidov iroXvrcXoDc, rod fAiv Taivupiov cV 
Tairapf vaXaiai* vtvari ii kqi iv rip Tavyirf ^irtiWoy ayiia^av 
Tivtt cv/iiyeOeC) X^P'^'X^'' ixovtiq ttjv twv *Pw^aiW iroXwriXtiay. 
Strabo, p. 367. 

' Kpoxiai' fc 4 XiBoTOfiia, fiin ftiv nirpa trvyt\tfc ov iiiiKovtru^ 
Xidoi ii opvtraorrai <TX^/in toIq frora^iotg cou'orect ^AXwc /(cV 
ivtnpytlQ, rjy ii iirtpyatiQitnvy iiriKov^iiaauv av vat Qi&v icf>u, 
KoXvfifUBpai^ ii Kat viavt ffvynXovai /laXcora c\- icaXXoc. Lacon. 
21,4. 
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ancient word, and here meaning the land of evil 
counsel, is the true name. But even this name is 
applied by the other Maniates as a term of reproach, 
and, as we may easily imagine, is not acknowledged 
by the inhabitants. 



Vol. i. p. 272. 

The remains of Teuthrone are described by 
M. Boblaye ^ as follows : " En descendant de Kava- 
los au port de Kotrones (or Kotorna) nous trouvames 
sur Femplacement de ce village les mines de Teu- 
throne. Sa distance, 150 stades au Cap Tsenare, 
evaluee en stades Olympiques, n'est en exces que 
de huit a dix stades. La citadelle occupait la petite 
presqu'ile, dite Scopas, que Niger nomme Scopia; 
son enceinte actuelle est faite de debris antiques, et 
sur le continent on trouve quelques futs de colonnes, 
les ruines d'une rotonde en briques, et beaucoup de 
debris du moyen age." The inscription, Tr. in M. 
No. 42, is from Skopa. 



Vol. i. p. 276. 

The French map has not identified Las or Hypsi^ 
or the rivers Smenus and Scj/ras. M. Boblaye 
supposes the Smenus to have been the Turkovrysi, 
which he calls the river of Passava ^ ; and, following 

* Recherches Geog. sur les Ruines de la Moree, p. HO. 
' Ibid. p. 88. 
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the old reading of Pausanias, Ke places Las five 
stades from the right bank of that river at or near 
Khosiari. At Vathy', which in the French map is 
called Agheranos, (a name I never heard,) he places 
AraintiSy the name being of similar sound, I still, 
however, adhere to the disposition of ancient names 
described in the place above cited, except with regard 
to Dictynnaeum, which I now place not on Cape 
Petali, but at Vathy' or Agheranos, this promontory 
having been more worthy of notice than that of 
Petali, and agreeing better with the words of Pau- 
sanias by its proximity to the ruins of Hypsi. 
There is indeed this objection, that \i Dictynnceum 
was at Vathy', the river Turkovrysi ought to be the 
SmenuSy with which it accords in the purity of its 
waters; but we may imagine that Pausanias had 
already sufficiently noticed this stream in his men- 
tion of the fountain Cagaco^ which corresponds per- 
fectly, as I before observed, with the source now 
called Turkovrysi, from whence the water of the 
Turkovrysi river is principally derived, its tributaries 
above that spring being mere torrents : we may easily 
conceive also that in noticing the river Smenus as 
being to the left of Cape Dictynnaeum, Pausanias 
purposely overlooked the promontory Petali, as well 
as the river Turkovrysi. There seems reason to sus- 
pect that the ancient name of the fountain Turko- 
vrysi was Kva^w, not Ka-yaicw, and that the river was 
homonymous with the Kvaiccov of Sparta. The neigh- 
bouring mountain KvaKaliov favours this supposition. 
There was a Mount Kva/caAoc and a temple of 
Artemis KvaicaXvyaia at Caphyae in Arcadia \ names 

' Pausan. Arcad. 23, 3. 
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endentlr derired, like thoee of the Laconian waters, 
finxn the same etrmoo, cv^cik. 

If tbe French CammisBHHi had obeenred the 
Ht^Ienic remains in the fiwtiess of P^ussaya, they 
woald haTe amYed, perhaps^ at a different conclu- 
sion on the snrroonding tqpq^phj; for those re- 
mains are sidficient {Mroofe of the situation of Las^ 
that is to say, of the ancient Las which stood on 
Mount Asia ^ for in the time of P^nsanias the people 
of Lflfe^ dwrit in the Tallej near the fountain Cnaco. 



Vol. L p. 277. 

The French suirevors have placed Pyrrhichus at 
Kivakx a village ^situe au centre de la vallee 
transv^saJe qui unit Dyro (Dhikho?) a Kotrones" 
( TtrutAroMe). ^ Nous v vimes des thermes, un torse 
colossal de femme, et divCTses mines Romaines. Un 
peu au-dessous du village est le puits dont parle 
Pausanias, et un gouflBre, ou se perdent les eaux 
torrontiellcft *." The words of Pausanias, airo SI 

T]vpffi\ov «cnra/3avrf €C SoAaaaav €<rrf T^vOp^vfi ', ac- 
cord with the respective positions of the two places; 
but his distance of forty stades from the Scyrus to 
Pyrrhichus * must be measured, not from the mouth 
of that river, as M, Boblaye proposes, but from near 
its sources. 



I 



See Tr. in Morea, i. p. 274. 
Boblaye, Recherches Geogr. p. 88. 
Lacon. 25, 3, 4. * Lacon. 25, 2. 



N 
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Vol, i. p. 287. 

On the highest point of the peninsula of Thy- 
rideSy or Kavo Groso, are ruins called Orias to 
Kastro. It will be difficult to say whether Hippola 
stood at this place or at Kipula, which is evidently 
a corruption of the ancient name, until a more ac- 
curate comparison of the two places is made. 



Vol, i, p. 299. 

Cape Matapan is here improperly described as 
the most southerly point in Europe. Gibraltar and 
Tarifa are more southerly. 



Vol. i. p. 302. 

I continue to place Psamathtts at Porto Kaio and 
AchiUeius at Vathy', although the French geogra- 
phers have reversed these positions. The only argu- 
ment I can imagine in favour of their arrangement 
is derived from the observation of Strabo, that 
Amathus was the first city which occurred in the 
Laconic gulf in proceeding from Taenarum towards 
Gythium; this accords undoubtedly with Vathy', if 
we identify Taenarum with Cape Matapan. But 
although this cape had no other ancient name than 
Taenarum, the same appellation was attached also to 
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the whole peninsula, of which it fonns the southern 
extremity, and which Strabo has exactly described 
by the words aicri? eKKBtiiivfi\ a projecting penin- 
sula. The first harbour beyond T^marum^ taken in 
this sense, is not Vathy, but Porto Kaio ; Vathy , 
like Asomato, being a harbour within the penin- 
sula. From Pausanias we learn that Taenarum was 
a promontory having two harbours, named Achil- 
leius and Psamathus, and that near the extreme 
cape there was a temple of Neptune resembling a 
cavern '. The cavern and some remains of a temple, 
which still exist at Asomato, or Kisternes, close to 
Cape Matapan, on the eastern side, leave no doubt 
as to the situation of the celebrated temple of the 
Taenarian Neptune, notwithstanding a slight diflfer- 
ence between Strabo and Pausanias in the descrip- 
tion of it ; the former placing the cavern near the 
temple, which agrees with present appearances ; the 

' 'El' ^c r^ i:o\7ry ri|C TrapaXiac ro \ilv TaiVopoK acr^ corir 
kKKii[iivY\^ TO lepoy tyovtra tov Xloati^MVOQ^ ky ctX<rei thpvfxivov' 
irXfiaiov B* itrriv ^yTpov, di oi tov Kipflepov ayay^Oijyai fxvdivovaiv 

v(p>* 'HpnicXiovQ c£ ^^ov Mcra ^£ Ta/rapoi', irKiovri 

i-TTi Ti^y "Oi'ou yyddoy Kal MaXcac* *AfxaOovQ iari itoKiq* ciro 
*A(rlyri rat TvOiov, to r^c Sira'pnyc ifrlyeioyt kv ^laKoaioiQ koX 
TiTTapaKovra trrah'toiQ i^pvfiiyov, Strabo, p. 363. 

This measurement is nearly accurate at ten stades to the 
geographic mile, though something in excess if measured to the 
nearest point of the peninsula of Taenarum. 

* TivdpufvrjQ ^c airiy^Ei TnyrifKoyTa Kal kicaToy (rrndwic cc 
Od\a<T<Tay ayi^ovaa uKpa Taiiapov, Kal Xi/icVcc ^ Tt 'A^^iXXnoc 
iarn Kal '^afiadovQ, iiri ^e. rj aKpijf, yaoQ elKatrfjUroc airi^Xa/^, Kal 
TTpo uItov Uoaei^wyoc fiyaX/xa. tTroiTjiray ^e 'EXXr/i'wv riyeg wg 
'HpaicX^c &yaydyoi ravrp tov AIBov tov Kifya, Pausan. Lacon. 
25, 3, (4). Here again the distance is accurately stated, Teuthrone 
being placed at Kotrones. 
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latter describing the cavern before which stood a 
statue of Neptune, as the temple itself. Possibly be- 
tween the times of Strabo and Pausanias the temple 
may have fallen to ruin, and the cavern may have 
become the sanctuary of Neptune. The harbour at 
Asomato is so very small and ill-sheltered that there 
can scarcely be any doubt that the two harbours 
intended by Pausanias were Vathy' and Porto Kaio. 
Vathy', surrounded by steep barren hills, seems 
never to have had any habitations near it. At 
Porto Kaio, on the contrary, are cultivable slopes 
and levels, which, together with the ancient remains 
noticed by M. Boblaye, the modern vestiges on the 
shore of the harbour, the fortress of Maini, and the 
monastery of Porto Kaio on the heights, are infalli- 
ble evidences that here chiefly the Tcenarian popu- 
lation has in all ages been collected, and that here 
stood that Amathus or Psamathus, which, in the 
time of Strabo, was a city, although no longer such 
in that of Pausanias, and which was therefore 
noticed by Strabo, while he overlooked Achilleius, 
as having been a desert harbour. From its position 
alone, near one of the most formidable promontories 
in Greece, the name of Achilleius was known pro- 
bably as a harbour to Scylax, who correctly describes 
Psamathus as situated at the back of Achilleius, 
supposing these to have been the modem Porto 
Kaio and Vathy'. In other respects the description 
given of the maritime places of Laconia by Scylax 

* Aaice^a//iii»'' iQvoc koX ir6\tiQ kv abrj eltrly ai^c* ^Atrit'ti, 
MoBmyji, 'Ax^XXccoc Xifitly kqI AiriVwyoc tovtov ^fafiaOovQ Xififjy, 
TovrwF iifi^oripuy iv fiitr^ wpoixoy e<C BaXatrtray Upoy no<Tti?.kiyoc 
Taiynpoc' fa* Adc iroX«c, &c. Scyl. Perip. p. 17, Hudson. 

N 
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affords no correct information : and we must admit 
also, that the authority of Strabo in this question is 
somewhat lessened by his haring placed an Asine 
between Amathus and Gythium, the only Asine 
known to history baring been in a similar situation 
in the Messenian Gulf. From this similarity of 
situation may hare arisen, perhaps, a textual error in 
Strabo, by which Asine has been substituted for some 
other name, possibly Teuthrone or JEgila \ 



Vol. i. p. 328. 

Thalamse, according to Pausanias, stood between 
(Etylus and Pephnus; eighty stades from the 
former, and twenty fix)m the latter \ (Etylus is 
identified by the extant remains of antiquity at 
Vitylo, and the preservation of the name in the old 
Laconic form BoiVvXoc; Pephnus is known by its 
little island at the mouth of the river Milea. 
ThdamcBy therefore, stood probably at or near 
Platza. The distances accord; the comparatively 
fertile district around Platza is likely to have con- 
tained an ancient town ; and Vitylo, like Platza, 
having been at a distance of two or three miles 
inland, we may conceive that the ancient road from 
Vitylo to the northward led along the elevated level 
between the coast and the mountain, and conse- 

* Pausan. Lacon. 26, 1, 2. See Tr. in Morea, i. p. 327. 
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quently through Platza. The words of Pausanias, 
toOy describing Pephnus as being on the seaside, 
tend to show that Thalamae was not so situated. 
The river of Milea, which enters the sea at the 
island of PephmiSy being the largest, or rather the 
only river on this part of the coast, can be no other 
than the minor Pamisus of Strabo \ notwithstanding 
that he describes that river as near Leuctrum ; and 
that Leftro is between two and three miles to the 
north of the river of Milea, The remark of Strabo 
as to this Pamisus having been the subject of an 
adjudication of Philip (son of Amyntas) is explained 
by the speech of Chlaeneas the iEtolian to the Lace- 
daemonians in the year b.c. 211; from which we learn 
that Philip, when he made his excursion through 
Peloponnesus in 338, and supported by the authority 
of the congress of Corinth forced the Lacedaemonians 
to terms, he obliged them to cede certain districts to 
Argos, Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messene^ His 
adjudication was founded, probably, upon an ancient 
claim alluded to by Pausanias, when he says that the 
Messenians alleged Pephnus to have once belonged 
to them ', and consequently the four districts also to 
the northward of it, namely, Alagonia, Gerenia, 
Cardamylse, and Leuctra, all which in the time of 
the Roman empire formed part of Eleuthero Laco- 

'"Eirrc ^e Kat aAXoc TldfinroQ \apa^put^ric fnKpog ircpc AtvKrpov 
^^y TO AaKittviKoy^ ntpl ov Kpiaiv i(r\oy Murtriiyioi irpoc Aaici^ai- 
fioyiovg iiri ^iXiirirov, Strabo, p. 361. 

• Polyb. 9, 28 ; 17, 14. Tacit, Annal. 4, 43. Pausan. 
Lacon. 24, 6. 

* ttJv 5c \ktpay oi Mttrtriivioi ravrtiy avTtHy ipatriv tlyai to 
&f>XOiloy. Lacon. 26, 2 (3). 

n2 
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nia. But it is probable that whatever boundaries 
may have been given to Messenia by Philip on this 
occasion, they were not for any great length of time 
respected by the Lacedaemonians. 



Vol. i. p. 331. 

The French Commission have placed Gerenia at 
Zarnata ; but the words of Pausanias, Tipnviaq Sc oic 
cc ficcroyacav avta rpiaKOvra awi'^H crraSiovc 'AXayovla ', 
leave little or no doubt that Gerenia was a maritime 
town ; and that it is now represented by Kitries, the 
situation of which relatively to the other ancient 
sites, its harbour, and its vestiges of antiquity, are 
all in fietvour of the identity. At or near Zarnata 
we may with equal confidence place Alagonia, its 
distance of about three miles inland from Kitries 
agreeing with the thirty stades of Pausanias. 



Vol. i. p. 358. 

On reference to that part of the map which re- 
presents the present state of the rivers of Messenia 
near their junction \vith the Messenian Gulf, it \^'ill 
be seen that the Pidhima joins the Ma^Tozumeno to 
the northward of Mikromani ; consequently there is 
no Dhipotamo at the mouth, as described in Tr. in 
Morea, i. p. 358. But such a difference may easily 

* Lacon. 26, ad fin. 
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have happened, in the course of twenty-five years, 
at the mouth of such a river as the Pamisus^ and in 
a plain where changes in the courses of the streams 
are continually occurring either naturally or arti- 
ficially. 



Vol. i. p. 365. 

Professor Ross, of Athens, informed me in the 
year 1835, that two inscriptions relating to Diana 
Limnatis had been found in the church of Panaghia 
Volimniatissa, to the southward of Poliani, a village 
in the mountains near the sources of the torrent of 
Thufia ; whence it was natural to infer that Poliani 
was on or near the site of LimncB. And some con- 
firmation of this opinion was supposed to be derived 
from another discovery, namely, of two *Ep^ara or 
terminal pillars near Sitzova, a village in the same 
mountains, about seven miles to the south-east of 
Poliani, and about as much to the north-east of 
Kalamata, on which are inscribed the words 0P02 
AAKEAAIMONI nP02 ME22HNHN. These 
pillars, it is alleged, show that the ancient boundary 
between the Messenians and Lacedaemonians passed 
at no great distance eastward of Poliani ; the situation 
of which place, therefore, accords with the testimo- 
nies of ancient history, tending to place Limnae near 
the frontier \ The inscriptions, however, relating to 

' TO ^ iv XifivalQ r^c ^AprimloQ upov^ t^' f Meaaiiyioi ircpi 
rac wapOirovQ vflpitrat ^icovvi rac A^cy/icVac M r^v dviriarf iy 
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Diana Limnatis are much effiu^d, and, until tlieir 
purpose is perfectly known, cannot afford decisive 
evidence on this question. A mere allusion to 
Diana Limnatis by no means proves that Limnae 
was situated where the inscription was found; nor 
even that the allusion was to the temple of Diana 
Limnatis at Limnae ; as temples of Diana Limnatis 
were common not only in Messenia and Laconia, 
but in other parts of the Peloponnesus, as at Tegea ' 
and PatrsB*. Considering the question, therefore, 
as still undecided, I shall here offer some reasons for 
adhering to the opinion that Limnae occupied a po- 
sition in Macaria ^ or the lower Messenian plain, to 
the left of the Pamisus, and perhaps nearly opposite 
to the modem town of Nisi. 

The following is all that Pausanias has left us in 
his Messenica as to the situation of Limnae: — 
" Eighty stades from Pharae, towards the interior of 
Messeniat, is the city of the Thuriatae. There is 
also in the interior the town Calamae and the place 
called Limnae, in which is a temple of Artemis Lim- 
natis, where Teleclus, king of Sparta, is said to have 
been slain. But going from Thuria towards Arcadia 
occur the sources of the Pamisus ; and in proceeding 
from these fountains to the left, at a distance of 
forty stades, is the city of the Messenians under 

fxtdopioiQ €(TTi rf}c AaKtaviiciJQ Kal rfjt MttrtniyiaQ Sirov Koiyfjy avy 
€Te\ovy Tayfiyvpiy Kai Bvaiav hyii^oTtpoL, Strabo, p. 362, 

airidayiy v-tto MiavrirliMty T^XcicXoc iy *AprifJnBoi "py' to Be 
itpoy TovTO iv fiedoplt^ r^c Tt AaKm'iKrjg Kal r^c Mttrtrriyiag ctc- 
■KoifiTO iv x^P^V KaXovfiiy^ Aifxyaic Pausan. Lacon. 2, 6. 

' Arcad. 53, 4. » Achaic. 20, 4, 

•' Strabo, p. 361. 
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Ithome '." It is impossible to understand from this 
passage whether Calamae and Limnae were to the 
right or to the left of the route which Pausanias 
was pursuing; but as he describes the road from 
Thuria to the fountains of the Pamisus, which was 
a part of the modem route from Kalamata to Skala, 
" as the road towards Arcadia," there is a presump- 
tion that Limnae was not on the road from Thuria 
into Arcadia. But Poliani, near which the inscrip- 
tion relating to Diana Limnatis was found, is no 
less than the fountains of the Pamistis^ on the route 
from Thuria into Arcadia ; the only difference 
being, that Poliani is in the direction of Megalopolis^ 
and the fountains in that of Phigaleia. There is 
a presumption also afforded by the name and situ- 
ation of the modern Kalami^ that Calamce and 
LimncB were in the lower part of the Messenian 
plain ; the name LimruBy moreover, being peculiarly 
adapted to the marshy plain around Nisi, while 



^ oc ^apal. *Eyrevdey xpoc futroyaiav r^c Meerajivlac oraBiovQ 

wpO€\d6yri dyiofiKOird iariv ^ Govptar^v iroXcc "Eorc 

Zt ir Tip niooyalf Kwfiri KaXa/ioi koI Ac'/ii^ai -xittplov' kv hk ahrf 
Atfiydrt^e Up6v iaTiy 'Aprc/it^oc tyda Ti^XcVX^ fiaaiKevovri, iy 
^wdprfi rriv rcXevri^K avfifirivai Xiyovaiy. *16yTi it Ik QovpiaQ wc 
iwi 'Apca^iac, tlaly ai miyal tov Ilafilaov. . . . 'lovtrt dc inro 
rQy miy&y ly itpiarep^ ical irpotkOoyTi a»c TtatrapdKoyra trrdhid 
ioTi Mtainiyloic fi hwo r^ 'Idkifxif w6\ii:, Pausan. 81, 1 seq. 

' I have described Kalami as situated on the left of the road 
from Kalamata to Pidhima. In the French map it is to the right. 
The situation of the village may have been changed ; or there 
may be a winter and a summer village of the same name. 
Neither of these would be a violent supposition in any part of 
Greece or Asia Minor, at least wherever the lowest plains are 
cultivated. 
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nothing can be more inappropriate than its appli- 
cation to a country of mountains and torrents like 
that around PolianL The latter place is, indeed, 
nearer to the line of frontier between Messenia and 
LaconiOy than any position near Nisi could have 
been. But on examining the history of Messenia 
we shall find, that although ethnically the line of 
partition passed through the points where the extant 
Hermaaa are found, the Messenians never but for 
a few short intervals possessed any of the country to 
the left of the Pamisus, from the time of the first 
Messenian war to that of Pausanias, a space of nine 
centuries ; and that practically Limn^ placed near 
Nisi, was almost always on the frontier of the two 
people, except during the three centuries of Mes- 
senian subjection to Sparta. 

It is remarkable that the terminal jnllars near 
Sitzova defined the boundaries, not of Laconia and 
Messenia, but of the cities Lacedjemon and Messene. 
They could not, therefore, have been erected until 
the year 369 B.C., when the city Messene was 
founded ; but they may have been set up soon after- 
wards, as two of a chain of pillars defining the 
boundaries established on that occasion, when all 
the districts which had been Messenian were at- 
tached to the new city. Sitzova, standing on the 
western side of the ridge of Taygetm, is precisely in 
a jKMut which is likely to have been traversed by 
the line of separation between Laconia and the 
eastern districts of Messenia, that is to say, those of 
Abia, Phane, and Thuria. The other occasions upon 
which a demarcation of boundaries between the two 
|HH»pU^ may have occurred, are, — 1. in B.C. 338, 
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when Philip, son of Amyntas, marched through 
the Peloponnesus, and restored to Argos, Tegea, 
Megalopolis, and Messene^ some encroachments 
which had been made upon those states by Sparta * ; 
2. in B. c. 222, after the battle of Sellasia, when 
Antigonus Doson abolished the reforms of Cleo- 
menes and replaced the ancient Spartan constitu- 
tion ' ; 3. in b. c. 195, when T. Q, Flamininus re- 
duced Nabis to submission, and obliged him to 
restore all the property he had taken from the 
Messenians'; 4, in B.C. 183, when Philopoemen 
subjugated Sparta, and deprived it of its northern 
dependency, the Beleminatis, for the purpose of 
annexing that district to Megalopolis \ But 
whatever demarcation of boundaries there may 
have been on these occasions, it would probably 
have been no more than a renewal of the line 
determined on at the time of the restoration of the 
Messenians to their country and the foundation of 
their city. In the year B.C. 182, when Messene, 
reduced to great distress, entered into the Achaian 
league, Abia, Thuria, and Pharae separated them- 
selves from Messene, and became each a distinct 
member of the same confederacy \ This separation 
of the three eastern districts from Messene con- 
tinued probably to the time of Augustus, and may 
have suggested to him the extent of Messenian 

* Vid. sup. p. 179, n. 2. 

» Polyb. 2, 70; 9, 36. Tacit. Annal. 4, 43. Plutarch. 
Cleomen. 30. Pausan. Corinth. P, 2. 

* Liv. 34, 35. 40. Plutarch. Flamin. 13. 

* Liv. 38, 32—34. Plutarch. Philopcem. 16. 
» Polyb. 25, 1. 
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territory to be given to Sparta, when lie punished 
the Messenians in this manner for having taken 
part with M. Antonius against him '. Pausanias, 
indeed, who states that Pharae as well as Thuria 
were then made tributary to Sparta *, does not say 
the same of Abia; but this follows of necessity; 
because, had Abia not been included among the 
dependencies of Sparta, the torrent Choerius could 
not have been the northern boundary of the 
Eleuthero Laconians, as Pausanias has described it^ 
Pausanias found Laconia divided exactly as Au- 
gustus had decreed, and consisting of Eleuthero Laco- 
nia, which comprehended all the maritime districts 
from the torrent Choerius westward to Brasiae on the 
confines of Argolis eastward ; while Sparta possessed 
all the interior of Laconia, (except the districts of 
Geronthrae and Marius, which were Eleuthero-Laconic 
cities ^) together with the Messenian districts of 
Thuria, Pharse, and Abia. The most remarkable effect 
of this arrangement was, that Sparta had no seaport on 
the Laconian Gulf, but at the north-eastern angle of 

^ ^ak'tCaifiovioig ^£ '^X^y rolg iv 'Zicdprri r^v Oovpiar kwi^wKtv 
AvyovoTOQ. Avyovtmf yap (iaaiKtvovTi 'Pufialofv iiroXifiiiffiv 
^Ayrwvioc, yivti koX ovtoq *Pw/iaioc' Kal oi iv jj *E,X\dBt HKXot ri 
KoX 01 Mefftrijvioi irpofTidivTO, 6ti i<l>p6yovy oi AaKeBatfiovioi to. 
AhyovoTov, koX 6 fiiv rovrvy evcKa MeatrrfvioiQ Kal rHy 6XK^v tUv 
ityriTalafJieywy to'iq fiiy ahrwy eXarTov, role ^€ koI eg irXiov 
ifreifiXde, Pausan. Messen. 81, 2. 

* Bao'iXcvc ^c Avyovtrrog tovq iy ^apaig MBtrtrtjyiovg avyreXiiy 
itriraUy it to AaKktyixdy, Messen. 30, 1 (2). 

* MEtrtrririoig Be irpOQ rily tr^tripay Tf\y &voy€firf6eieray vtro rou 
fiaaiXiutg etc to AaKtaytKoy, Bpoi Kara ri^v Tepifytay liaiy c^* iffiiy 
oyofiaiofiiyii Xoipiog ydvti, Messen. 1, 1. 

* Pausan. Lacon. 21, 6 (7); 22, 5, 6(6, 8). 
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the Messenian Gulf possessed the modem harbours 
of Annyro and Kalamata. As we cannot doubt 
that the territory of Thuria and Pharse compre- 
hended the plain lying inmiediately below those two 
cities, the probability is very great that the Pamisus 
formed the boundary of Sparta under the Romans. 
The position in which I have placed Limnce would 
thus have been just within the Spartan boundary; 
and thus also it was very natural that the people of 
Messene should have petitioned Tiberius to reverse 
that part of the decree of Augustus which had the 
effect of depriving them of Limnae. They may have 
been indifferent to the dependency upon Sparta of 
the three Messenian districts which had so long been 
separated from them ; or if not indifferent, they may 
have been hopeless of any change in the imperial 
decree upon this subject ; but Limnae, as a place of 
peculiar sanctity, which it was profitable perhaps as 
well as honourable to possess, and to which they had 
never ceased to assert their claim, might deserve 
every exertion which they could make to recover it. 
The claim of the Messenians to Limnaa was founded 
upon its having been in the Dentheliatis, a portion 
of the country which had been assigned to Messenia 
by the Heracleidae, when the southern part of 
Peloponnesus was divided between Cresphontes and 
Aristodemus ; that of the Lacedaemonians seems to 
have had no other basis than their conquest of all 
the country between Laconia and the left bank of 
the Pamisus at a very early period of their contests 
with Messenia ; after which they pretended that the 
Pamisus was their boundary, as Euripides has 
described it in one of his lost tragedies, of which 
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the scene was Messenia in early times '. The 
country eastward of the Pamisus formed the portion 
of Messenia which was named Messola in the 
quinquepartite division of the country by Cre»- 
phontes ; and Dentheliatis appears to have been the 
part of Messola lying nearest to the river. The name 
Messola still subsisted in the time of Strabo, who, 
speaking of the seven Homeric cities offered by 
Agamemnon to Achilles, and of the opinions of his 
time as to their position, remarks, ** Some place Ire 
at the present Messola, which lies between Mount 
Taygetus and Messenia ;" by Pausanias Ire is identi- 
fied with Abia, which is in the same situation. 

From the middle of the eighth century B.C., when 
the death of Teleclus at Limnae furnished a con- 
venient cause of quarrel to the Lacedaemonians, who 
were covetous of the rich lands of their neighbours, 
Limnaa was probably never in possession of the 
Messenians until their restoration to Messenia in 
the fourth century B.C., when the city Messene 
was built, when the districts of Abia, Pharae, and 

^ Trjy Be AaKwyiKrjv koI H^v Mtffariyiav opi^eir avrov 
(Euripidis sc.) ^i/eravroc 

ndfAKToy c<c ddXatraay iiopfiufxtyov, 

ov avyyutpriTioy^ oc ^la ^itrriq pel rfjg McflroiyWac, ohiafiov rrjc vvv 
AaKwyikiiQ iuTTdfieyoc, Strabo, p. 366. 

Euripides here seems to have considered the boundary of the 
two provinces as it existed after the first encroachments of the 
Lacedaemonians, and during the three Messenian wars. This 
was an anachronism, if the tragedy to which the fragment be- 
longed was his Cresphontes, but an anachronism of such a kind 
as often occurs in the tragic poets. Strabo alluded to Messenia 
according to its boundaries ethnically and in common parlance. 



^ 
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Thuria, which composed the ancient Messola, were 
again attached to Messenia, including Limnae, which 
stood on the extreme frontier of Messola towards the 
next of the five divisions, probably Rhium *. But 
the Spartans soon began to encroach again upon the 
Messenian boundary; and not more than thirty 
years had elapsed from the foundation of Messene, 
when Philip, son of Amyntas, was called upon to 
restore Linmse to the Messenians ^ But their right 
to it ceased probably to be respected as soon ss the 
power of Macedonia was exerted in a new direction. 
One of the measures of Antigonus Doson, when 
regulating the af&irs of Sparta after the battle of 
Sellasia, was the restoration once more of Limnae 
to the Messenians'. We can hardly suppose that 
Nabis, among his other acts of violence against 
the Messenians, one of which was the occupation 
of the city itself, failed to obtain possession of 
Linmae; or in that case, that Philopoemen neg- 
lected to restore it. After this time, when all dis- 
putes among the Greeks were referred to the 
senate of Rome, or their representatives in Greece, 
Limnae still continued to be a subject of conten- 
tion between the two cities. Three times, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, Limnae was assigned to the Mes- 
senians, namely, by Mummius in the year B.C. 146, 
by Attidius Geminus praetor of Achaia, and again 
by the Milesii, to whose arbitration the question 
had been submitted. And twice to the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; the first time by Julius Caesar and M. Anto- 



* See Tr. in Morea, i. p. 457. ' Tacit. Annal. 4, 43. 
• Ibid. 
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nius, the second by Augustus; for LimnaB having 
been just within the confines of the Messenian dis- 
tricts which Augustus attached to Sparta, he vir- 
tually confirmed the award of Caesar and Antonius 
when he gave those districts to Sparta. But Tiberius 
reversed so much of the decree of Augustus as 
related to Limnae, and assigned it once more to 
Messenia. A situation in the plain of Nisi, near 
the left bank of the PamisuSj seems the only one 
which can render intelligible all the notices on 
Limnae which occur in ancient history. 



Vol. i. p. 413. 

The French Commission observed that the walls 
and towers of the castle of Paleo Avarino stand in 
many parts on Hellenic foundations, and that in 
some places three courses of the ancient work re- 
main, consisting of a kind of masonry ' which seems 
greatly to resemble that of Messene. Besides these 
remains of middle Hellenic antiquity, some founda- 
tions are traced of a more ancient inclosure at the 
northern end of the peninsula, with a descent to the 
little harbour of Voidho-kilia, by means of steps 
cut in the rock. Remains, of walls of early date are 
to be seen likewise towards the southern extremity 
of the hill, among which is a tumulus, — all tending 
to prove that the entire peninsula of Avarino was 
occupied at a remote period of history by a city 
which can have been no other than the Messenian 

' Exp. Scientifique de la Moree, i. pi. vii. 
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or Neleian Pylus, if the distance of that place from 
Sparta and Mothone has been truly given by Thucy- 
dides and Pausanias ; the former of whom places it 
at 400 stades from Sparta, the latter at 100 stades 
from Mothone * ; for these are correctly the dis- 
tances of Avarino from those two ancient sites. At 
Avarino, moreover, there is a large cavern, agreeing 
with that which Pausanias describes at Pylus as the 
stable of the oxen of Neleus and Nestor. 

Pylus was abandoned after the conquest of 
Messenia by the Lacedaemonians, and the site 
remained probably during the three centuries of 
Messenian servitude in the condition of a desert 
promontory, as Thucydides describes it, and which 
was called by the Lacedsemonians Coryphasium. 
The Athenians, however, who fortified it in the 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, were not igno- 
rant that it was the same place as the Pylus of 
Nestor. At the time of the Achaean league, there 
was a town of Coryphasium, as we learn from a coin, 
which shows that Coryphasium was a member of 
that confederacy. The walls, therefore, at Paleo 
Avarino, of which the masonry resembles that of 
Messene, are those probably of a town which was 
built on the promontory Coryphasium after the 
restoration of Messenian independence, about the 
same time that the city of Messene was built, or 
soon after the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 371. Cory- 
phasium appears not to have comprehended more 
than the Acropolis of Pylus; and it was upon the 
ruined walls of Coryphasium that the mediaeval 

* Thucyd. 4, 3. Pausan. Messen. 36, 1. 
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castle of Avarino was built *• The remains of an 
ancient mole at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, a little within the strait, which forms the 
northern entrance of the bay of Navarino, marks 
the position of the ancient port of Pylus and 
Coryphasium on that side. Voidho-kilia furnished 
another on the north. 

So thoroughly had the name of Pylus, as belong- 
ing to the position of Avarino, been forgotten before 
the time of Augustus, that the situation of the city 
of Nestor was then a subject of dispute among anti- 
quaries ; and Strabo, who was not much of a travel- 
ling geographer, perplexed instead of deciding the 
question: but Pausanias, who had carefully ex- 
amined Messenia, as well as every other part of 
Greece, was better informed, and had no doubt that 
the Neleian city had occupied the promontory 
Coryphasium, or the modem Paleo Avarino. The 
preservation of these remains of Pylus and Cory- 
phasium is important, as serving to disprove the 
hypothesis entertained by some, that this peninsula 
is the ancient island Sphacteria, converted into 
a peninsula by an accumulation of sand at either 
end, and that the lagoon on its eastern side was the 
harbour of Pylus intended by Thucydides, in which, 
he says, there was at one end an opening capable of 
admitting two triremes, and at the other, an en- 
trance capable of admitting eight or nine triremes. 
Undoubtedly such a hypothesis is admissible, in- 
asmuch as there is scarcely a situation in Greece, on 

* The latter name seems to be of considerable antiquity, by its 
being found in the Latin M SS. of Ptolemy : Pylus, qui et 
Abarmus (/. Abarinus). Ptolem. Geog. 3, 16. 
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the low coasts near the mouth of rivers, where by 
the operation of waters, salt or fresh, or both united, 
some change has not taken place since the times of 
ancient history. In the present instance, therefore, 
there is no great difficulty in imagining either that 
the lagoon may be of recent formation, or that it 
may be an ancient harbour converted into a lagoon 
by an accumulation of sand which has separated it 
from the sea. On the latter supposition, and as- 
suming that it is the ancient harbour of Pylus, there 
would be no difficulty in conceiving that there may 
have been an opening at Voidho-kilia capable of ad- 
mitting two triremes abreast into the water, which is 
now a lagoon, and another opening at the southern 
end of the hill of Paleo Avarino, by which eight or 
nine triremes abreast may have entered the lagoon 
from the great harbour of Navarino ; while it is 
impossible to reconcile this estimate of the breadths 
of the two entrances with the actual openings into 
the bay of Navarino, of which the southern is no less 
than 1200 yards wide, the northern about 150 yards. 
But the monumental evidences of the former exist- 
ence of a city at Paleo Avarino seem too strong to 
admit of any question as to the position of Pyltis^ 
or any doubt that the island of Navarino is really 
the ancient Sphacteria, which never contained any 
town. Some error either in the information or in 
the text of Thucydides may be the more suspected, 
as 1200 yards and 150 yards, the real width of the 
two entrances into the bay of Navarino, are not in 
the proportion of the number of triremes by which 
Thucydides estimates that width; they are not as 
8 or 9 to 2, but as 16 to 2. Nor will fifteen 

o 
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stades, the length* which he ascribes to Sphacteria, 
agree either with the peninsula of Paleo Avarino 
or with the island of Navarino; the former being 
7 stades in length, the latter 25. 



Vol. i. p. 416. 



Ecrri niXoc trpo ITuXoio 
was a Paroemiac verse as old, at least, as the time of 
Aristophanes, when Pylus became famous at Athens 
by the Lacedaemonian disaster \ The hexameter 
was completed at a later time, with the words 

niXoc 7€ f»£v €<TTi Kai aXXoc. 

This occurred probably, when, in the disputes among 
geographers as to the site of the Neleian Pylus, 
a third or intermediate site in Triphylia, between 
the Eleian and Messenian sites, was brought forward 
by some speculators in geography as the true Pylus 
of Nestor. But we may fairly doubt whether such 
a third Pylus ever existed : of the other two and of 
their position there can be no question. 



Vol. i. p. 428. 

In the French map some ancient vestiges are 
marked at the mouth of the river Longovardho. It 
is not unlikely that a small town stood there, bear- 
ing the same appellation as the river, namely, Sela. 

^ Eq. 1059. 
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Vol. i. p. 443. 

The expectation here held out as to the discovery 
of ancient remains in the district of Saratza, such as 
would confirm the opinion that A sine was situated 
at or near that village, has not been realized ; nor is 
there any point on the shore between Koroni and 
Cape Grallo offering any appearance or probability 
of an ancient site. There can be little hesitation, 
therefore, in placing A sine at Koroni, A sine having 
been the first town to the eastward of Cape Acritas^ 
and having been a place or position so remarkable 
as to have given name to the gulf. In both these 
particulars it agrees with Koroni. Perhaps in the 
ages when Greece became depopulated, the remain- 
ing inhabitants of Corone removed from Petalidhi to 
the deserted site of A sine, and carried with them 
their ancient name. Such migrations of names have 
not been uncommon in Greece. The question then 
remains as to the positions of Cort/ntheium and 
Cokmis or Cohnides. The forty stades of Pausanias 
between A sine and Colonides places the latter exactly 
at Kastelia. This place, moreover, has very much 
the appearance of an ancient site ; and the French 
Commission discovered here some remains of ancient 
buildings. We may conclude, therefore, that here 
stood Colonis. 

As no similar vestiges of Coryntheium have been 
observed, we have to depend only upon its distance 
of 80 stades from Corone, as given by Pausanias, 
and the fiact of its having been nearly, if not exactly, 
in the way from Corone to Asine, as appears from 

o2 
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all these places having been on or near the sea- 
shore. As the road distance from Petalidhi to 
Kastelia itself is not more than 80 stades, we may 
presume that Coryntheium was at no great dis- 
tance from CdonideSy perhaps separated only from 
that place by the river which joins the sea at half 
a mile's distance to the north of Kastelia, and which 
was probably the southern boundary of the district 
of Corone ; for Colonides appears, from the words of 
Pausanias, to have been beyond the boundaiT^ of that 
district '. It must be confessed, however, that the 
distances of Pausanias are not sufficiently accurate 
to fiimish any strong confirmation of the positions 
here assumed ; his 80 stades between Corone and 
Coryntheium are about a tenth too much ; his 40 
stades between Asine and Cape Acritas are little 
more than half the true distance ; and the 40 stades 
from Colonides to Asine are alone correct. Plutarch 
mentions Colonides as the place which Philopoemen 
moved from Argos to relieve, on hearing of the 
intention of Dinocrates and the Messenians to 
occupy it. He marched in a single day from Argos 
to Megalopolis, a distance of more than 400 stades, 
and on the following day was met by Dinocrates 
between Megalopolis and Messene, made prisoner, 
and put to death at Messene ^ Livy, however, says 
that Corone was the place towards which Philopoe- 
men was marching, which seems much more likely, 

' r^ KoptoiaiitH' H iroXii o^opoa KoXwyihc, Messen. 34, 5 (8). 

* The action occiinred, according to Plutarch, (Philopoem. 18.) 
at the hill of Evander, some place probably among the heights 
of Makryplaghi. Livy (39, 49) says only that they fought " in 
iniqua valle." 
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as well from the smaller distance as the superior 
importance of Corone. Moreover, Livy, as following 
Polybius, is the better authority of the two. If the 
foregoing conclusions as to Asine, Colonis, and the 
Coryntheium are correct, it will of necessity follow 
that some of the observations in Travels in the 
Morea, i. pp. 443 — 446, will require to be cancelled. 



Vol. i. p. 480. 

The French Commission observed a quadrangular 
opening four feet wide in the south-western branch 
of the bridge of Mavrozumeno \ which I did not see, 
and which [might have served for the passage of 
water in winter, and for a foot-path under the bridge 
in summer. 

Here six courses of Hellenic masonry still remain ; 
and it appears from the shaping of the stones of 
these courses, where they are united to one of the 
modem arches, that the ancient arch was not formed 
on the principle of concentric wedges, but by courses 
shaped to a curve '. 

' Exp. Scient. de la Moree, i. p. 47. pi. 48. 

• See above, p. 1 18, and Tr. in Mor^a, i. p. 480. 
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Vol. ii. p. 41. 

Bishop Thirlwall, in his History of Greece *, dis- 
approves of the assertion here made, that the site 
for the new city of Megalopolis was chosen by 
Epaminondas. Undoubtedly it rests upon the au- 
thority of Pausanias alone, who, in stating that 
Epaminondas was the oiKiarri^ or founder both of 
Messene and Megalopolis, and that he selected the 
site for Messene, leads naturally to the inference 
that the site of Megalopolis was also chosen by him. 
There would at least be some difficulty in conceiving 
that it could have been determined without his 
approbation, which, under the circumstances, was 
nearly the same thing as selecting the situation. 
As the greatest master of the art of war then living, 
he was the first to be consulted on such a question. 
The Arcadian confederacy, vnth its accompaniment, 
the formation of a new city, if not a measure ori- 
ginating with him, was supported by his authority, 

* VoL V. p. 91, note. 
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which, at that moment, was supreme : the opposition 
of some of the Arcadians made only his immediate 
interference the more necessary; and he was so 
zealous in the prosecution of these designs, that he 
supplied 1000 Thebans to protect the Arcadians, 
while employed in building the walls, from interrup-^ 
tion by the Lacedaemonians. Nor is it easy to believe 
that the site was fixed upon without due considera-* 
tion. By its position in a plain. Megalopolis was 
made to resemble Mantineia, Tegea, and Sparta: 
it seems to have been designedly placed at the 
same time as near as possible to the passes leading 
from Western Arcadia into Messenia and Laconia, 
consistently with a due regard to the supply of 
water. The Lacedaemonians had an immense ad- 
vantage, either for attack or defence, in the posi- 
tion of Sparta at the junction of the two great 
routes leading from Laconia into Arcadia. Tegea, 
at the northern end of the eastern passes, fur- 
nished on that side of Arcadia a protection which 
was deficient in Western Arcadia until Megalopolis 
was built. The preference of a plain for the new 
city, so different from the principles which appear 
to have been entertained more anciently, when a 
rocky and difficult access generally formed part of 
the defences of a Greek city, was the effect of 
advancing civilization, and of the decline of the 
small republics, attended by the transference of a 
part or sometimes of the whole of their population 
to the chief city of the nation. For such larger 
populations, and for the more active communica- 
tions arising from them, a level situation was more 
convenient. The same social and political changes 
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led to a more centralized military system, and to 
those other improvements in the art of war which 
were brought to perfection by Epaminondas, and 
were accompanied by the discovery, that a wall 
in a plain, defended at regular intervals by towers, 
might be made to fiimish as effectual a defence 
as a wall placed upon precipices and protected by 
ravines. 



Vol. ii. p. 44. 



Although the French Commission found " no 
ruins but of the middle ages" at Londari*, Major 
Harriott in 1831 observed some Hellenic remains 
in the castle-wall at that place '. Here stood, there- 
fore, one of the towns or fortresses of the Parrhasii, 
or ^gytae. If Cromi, as I have supposed, was so 
near as Samara, Londari could scarcely have been 
any thing more than one of those castles which 
appear to have been numerous in all the Arcadian 
districts confining on Laconia, especially in the times 
preceding the foundation of Megalopolis. 



Vol. ii. p. 69. 

The difficulty here mentioned, arising from Pau- 
sanias having described Methydrium as situated on 

' Boblaye, Rech. Geogr. p. 170. 
* Journal of Geogr. Soc. v. p. 366. 
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a lofty hill between two rivers \ whereas the extant 
remains called Palatia are in a low situation above 
the junction of the rivers on the right bank of one 
of them, has not been solved by the French Com- 
mission. M. Boblaye says : " Le territoire de Me- 
thydrium renferme plusieurs chateaux forts du 
moyen age ; entre autres, Argyro-kastro, Angelo- 
kastro, et le Paleo-kastro au-dessous de Kamenitza, 
qui demanderaient a etre etudies, ainsi que la ville 
de Methydrium elle-raeme, qui n'a ete aper^ue que 
de loin." It is evident, therefore, that Methydrium 
has not yet been sufficiently explored ; and it is 
by no means unlikely that some other vestiges of 
that city may yet be found in a situation more 
consonant with the words of Pausanias, perhaps on 
the heights of Pyrgo ; for these heights are embraced 
by the two rivers flowing respectively from above 
Pyrgo and from Karfoxylia, the former of which 
appears to answer to the Malatas, and the latter to 
the Mylaon. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that the ruins at Palatia are those of a part 
of Meihydriuniy in whatever situation the remainder 
of the city may have stood : — 

1. Because the walls are those of a fortified 

* wKO/iaffOif fiCK hit Mc6v^pcoK, Bn koAwkoc ivriv (ovr?) vvpifXoc 
MciXocra re irorafiov rai MvXaoiToc fiiffoc, e^* ^ rt^y wokiy 6 
*Opx6^iyo^ fKtZt ..... ioTi it Iv MiBv^if TlofftiiuyoQ rt 
'IvTi'ov va6i' olfTOt fc(V lirl Tf MvXaoyri imC to Zi opoc Oav- 
fiaoioy KoXovfityoy rclrai fiiy vwip toy worafioy toy MaXoiray 

(al. MoXorrov) iori 2c rpoc rj Kopv^^ rov opovc 

vriikaioy rifc 'PciCi koI ic ^vro Bri fit^ yvyaiEi fioyait UpaiQ r^c 
Ocov, iiydp^Twy ye ov^evc ioikdily ttni rAy &XXwk. McOv^fMOV 
^c wc rpioicoyro awixti ffraiiovc fivfifawia wtiyii, Arcfld. 36, 
1 tcq. • 
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place, and there was no other city in this part of 
Arcadia except Phalanthus, which could not have 
stood so far to the northward of the ridge which 
separates the vale of Vytina from that of Alo- 
nistena. 

2. The fountain Nymphasiay which is half a mile 
to the east of Vytina, is at a distance from Palatia 
agreeing perfectly with the thirty stades which 
Pausanias gives as the distance between Methy- 
drium and Nymphasia, 

The remains of a temple which I discovered on 
the bank of the river of Karfoxylia were observed 
also by GrelP, and the temple agrees vriih that of 
Neptune Hippius, supposing that river to be the 
Mylaon, near which Pausanias expressly states that 
temple to have been situated. The description of 
Mount 'Thaumasius, as situated above the Maloetas, 
is ambiguous, the river of Pyrgo descending between 
two mountains: a discovery of the cave of Rhea 
would decide this question as well as that con- 
cerning the rivers. 

There is still, however, another mode of ob\iating 
the difficulties which attend the description of Methy* 
drium by Pausanias, namely, by supposing the two 
rivers Mylaon and Maloetas, between which Metliy- 
drium stood, to have been not the rivers of Kar- 
foxylia and Pyrgo, but those of PjTgo and Nimnitzjx, 
which latter is a small stream flowing on the eastern 
sside of the ruins ^ and joining the river of Pyrgo 

* Itinerary of the Morea, p. 126. 

^ It is mentioned in Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 57, as having been 
crossed by nie at 7h. *20m. on the 2lsl May. 
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above the union of the latter with the river of Kar- 
foxylia. But on this supposition it would be de- 
sirable to emend the text of Pausanias by the 
addition of ovic, a word which has not unfrequently 
been omitted by his copiers ; for Ko\ufvoq ovk v\pri\oQ 
will perfectly suit the height upon which the extant 
ruins are situated. With this alteration in the text, 
and the supposition above mentioned as to the two 
rivers, the description of Pausanias will agree with 
present appearances. But it would follow in this 
case, that the temple on the bank of the river 
of Karfoxylia was not the temple of Neptune, and 
that the ancient name of that river remains un- 
known. 



Vol. ii. p. 69. 

The following are the heights of the mountains 
mentioned in the perioptic view from Mount Zak- 
kuka ; they are the result of barometrical measure- 
ments taken by the French Commission, reduced 
from metres into English feet : — 

METRES. ENO. FEET. 

1346 1. Fanantiko or Zakkuka, called Mont 
Paleokastron in the French map 

{Cotylius) 4416 

2224 2. O'lonos 7297 

1016 3. Sandameri6tiko, Scollis 3333 

2355 4. Khelmos, Aroania 7726 

2374 5. Zy'ria, Cyllene 7788 

1559 6. Apano-Khrepa, i)f<:pna/i«^ 5115 

1981 7. St. Elias of the Mcenalian range . . . 6499 

1252 8. Tzimbaru, Belemina 4108 

1772 9. Mountain of Tumiki, ^r<e»iwifi5 . . . 5814 

1217 10. Roino, Parthenius 3993 
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METRES. EMO. FT» 

1937 11. Malevo, Parnon 6355 

914 12. Hill of Beziane, called Kurkula in the 

French map ........ 2999 

2409 13. St. Elias, Taletum of Taygetus . . . 7902 

957 14. Lykodhemo, Temathia 3140 

1391 15. Summit of the Kondovunia, called Sekhi 

in the French map 4564 

1388 16. Tetrazi, Cerausius 4554 

1420 17. Dhioforti, Ly casus 4659 

1222 18. Mountain of Alvena, il/in^Ae . . . . 4009 

772 19. Mountain of Smema, Lapithus . . . 2533 

1898 20. f^ryman/^ti^, highest summit .... 6227 

The following are the heights of some other sum- 
mits of the PeloponnesuSy by the same authorities: — 

METRES. ENG. FT. 

1927 Voidhia, Panachaicum 6322 

1759 Mavron Oros, Chelydorea 5771 

1102 Ortholithi 8615 

575 Acro-Corinthua 1886 

802 Ithome 2631 

583 Kary'tena 1913 

630 Mantineia 2067 



Vol. ii. p. 87. 

I have already given some reasons for believing 
that the ruins of the Gothic church here described, 
belonged to a monastery named O'siva, or I'sova * : 
we have seen that the situation agrees >vith the 
occurrence of the name in the movements of the 
Franks, or their opponents, as related in the Anony- 
mous Chronicle. The victory gained over the Greeks 
at Prinitza was attributed in great measure to the 
aid of the madonna of O'siva, indignant at the sacri- 

* See above, p. 154. 
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lege of the Greeks in burning her monastery: it 
is not an improbable conjecture, that the Gothic 
church and monastery, of which I have described 
the remains, was built by William de Villehardouin, 
after the battle of Prinitza, or about the year 1265. 
I regret to observe, that no notice occurs of this ruin 
in the map of the French geographical commission, 
nor any mention of it in the works of M. Bory de 
St. Vincent, or of M. Boblaye, or of any other recent 
travellers. Has it been destroyed, like Olympia^ by 
the masons of Lala, or in the course of the wars of 
the Greek revolution, or in renewing the Greek 
villages since the peace ? 



Vol. ii. p. 92. 

According to Stephanus*, Hersea of Arcadia 
was also called Sologorgus ; but as he adds that it 
was towards Messene, no great reliance can be placed 
upon his testimony. 



Vol. ii. p. 102. 

Besides Lycophron, as here cited, Callimachus has 
also noticed the ErinnysTelphusaea. The nameTel- 
phusa had doubtless the same etymon as the Boeotian 
TiX^wiTa, and the Phocian AiX^oc. TiX^ovaaa was 
the form employed by Polybius as well as Calli- 
machus, but Pausanias followed the local ortho- 
graphy, which is confirmed by the coins inscribed 

' In voc. 'Hpaia. 
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eEAFIOYSIQN. Some of these coins show that 
Thelpusa belonged to the Achaean confederacy ; and 
from a similar authority we learn, that the neigh- 
bouring Aliphera or Alipheira was also included in 
the league '. 



Vol. ii. p. 109. 

In the French map, the three sources on the edge 
of the plain, between Kamesi and Sudhena, do 
not form a stream flowing "through the gorge of 
Kamesi into the vale of ClitoTy^ as here stated ; but, 
after forming an inundation, they descend into a 
katavothra. The French Commission seems not to 
have noticed the foundations of the temple of Diana 
Hemeresia at the middle source. 



Vol. ii. p. IIG. 

Tlie statement here made that Ghermotzani stands 
in the valley of the Upper Peneius^ is erroneous; 
though it is very near the sources of that stream. 
In fact, the reader will find a contradiction in vol. ii. 
p. 235, w^here the statement is correct, that the waters 
near Ghermotzani flow to the river Evymanthns, Tliat 
town is, in fact, exactly at the sources of the river 
anciently called Aroanius, which joins the Eryman^ 
thm at Psophis. 

* Mionnet, Siipp. iv. p. 18, 294.— Mill ingen, Sylloge of Ined. 
Coins, p. GO, pi. 11, No. 33. 
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Vol. ii. p. 128. 

Of this temple of Jupiter Olympius, or some other 
temple of Jupiter at Patrae, as well as of a temple 
of Hercules, which Pausanias has not noticed, Pliny 
says that the cella was of brick, and the epistylia 
and columns of stone '. The palace of Croesus at 
Sardeis, that of the kings of Pergamus at Tralleis, 
and that of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, were all of 
similar construction '. The last is thus described by 
Vitruvius : — " Item Halicarnassi potentissimi regis 
domus cum Proconnesio marmore omnia habet 
omata, parietes habet latere structos, qui ad hoc 
tempus egregiam praestant firmitatem, ita tectoriis 
operibus expoliti ut vitri perluciditatem videantur 
habere." 



Vol. ii. p. 155. 

The Peirus is here incorrectly described as skirt- 
ing the foot of Mount Movri. On the contrary, 
below Prevezo and the site of Pharce^ it tends to the 
Wlls on the northern side of the valley, and follows 
them in a western direction, until, within a mile of 
the sea, it makes a sudden bend to the north. This 
course of the Peirus^ along the northern side of the 
vale of PhartB has been caused by the circum- 
stance, that all its principal tributaries are firom 
the mountains to the south, the deposits from 
which have raised the ground on the southern side 
of the valley. 

\ Plin. H. N. 35, 14 (49). • Vitruv. 2, 8. 
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Vol. ii. p. 157. 

The remark is here made, that " When the 
Achaic league was revived after its temporary disso- 
lution by the power of the Macedonian kings, the 
Olenii refused to join it ; whence it may be inferred, 
that Olenus was at that time a place of some 
importance." — Upon which Bishop Thirlwall, in his 
History of Greece', observes in a note, "Colonel 
Leake's statement, that the Olenii refused to join 
the revived Achaic league, is as little warranted by 
Strabo's expression, as his inference that Olenus was 
at that time a place of some importance." This 
observation of the bishop appears to have been made, 
because my statement is adverse to his own text, in 
which the authority of Polybius* is cited, to show 
that Olenus had been abandoned by its inhabitants 
before the time of the revived Achaic confederacy. 
Polybius, however, does not say that Olenus was 
desolate at the time of the revival of the league, 
but in his own time. His words are these : t6 yt 

fir\v Koivov TToXircufca, KaOairep HprjKafjLtv, iv StifioKpartla 

avveyjtiv inupiovTo' tovto S* jJv eic S^StKa iroXtcuv, ag 

crc Kai vvv avfi^alvti Sca/icveiv, irXriv 'QAevou kqi 

KXiKTii;, riic 'fpo Tutv AevKTpiKtJV vno rf/v OaXaacfig 

Strabo thus speaks of the restoration of the con- 
federacy: ''Ycrrcpov S' viro tHjv MaKtSovwv XuOeiaiyc ric 
Koivvjviaqj aviXafiov (T^uc naXiv Kara fUKpov' T^p^av St, 
Tlvppov ffTpartvaavTog €ic "rriv 'IraXiav, rkaaapiq cruv- 
lovaai TToXccC) ^v riaav llarpai Ka\ ^vfir\' ura vpoaeXapt- 

» viii. p. S2. » 2, 41. ' Polyb. 2, 41. 
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filv oh avveXOoixni^^ ttJc S a^avccrOcicrTyc vtto icv/Lcaroc'» 

From a comparison of these two passages, I still 
infer that in the year B.C. 280, when the Achaic 
league was renewed, Olenus still existed as a city, 
but that between that time and about B.C. 160, 
when Polybius wrote, the Olenii had abandoned 
their city, retiring to the neighbouring towns of 
Dyme, Peirae, and Euryteiae*. The oi awfX- 
Oovatiq of Strabo has no intelligible meaning, 
unless Olenus was still in existence at the time of 
the revival of the league. Undoubtedly, if a fact 
alone were in question, the historian of the league 
would be a better testimony than the geographer 
of a later age: but Polybius does not assert that 
Olenus had ceased to be a city when the league 
was revived ; he only says it was no longer a city in 
his own time. Helice had ceased to exist long 
before Olenus, namely, in the year a. c. 373. 



Vol. ii. p. 1 67. 

The doubts here expressed as to the course of the 
Larissus, and its branch of Aly Tjeleby', are resolved 
by the French map, which represents the course of 
the streams at a season when the inundations are 
much smaller than in February, the season of my 
journey. The streams unite not far from the sea, 
about midway between Cape Kalogria and Porto 
Kunupeli. 

* Strabo, p. 384. * Strabo, p. 386. Pausan. Achaic. 18, 1. 

P 
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Vol. ii. p. 176. 

The promontory here intended by Cape Glarentza, 
or Klar^ntza, and often so called by the Greek sea- 
men, is the western projection of the peninsula of 
Khlemutzi. In the French map, Tomese is the 
name attached to this cape, and Glarentza is that 
which lies immediately on the western side of the 
bay of Glarentza, and is the northern point of 
the peninsula of Khlemutzi. Cape Tomese is the 
Chelonatas of Strabo and Pliny, the former of 
whom identifies it by mentioning the island near 
it; the latter by stating its distance of two miles 
from Cyllene, now Glarentza. There can be little 
doubt, however, that Chelonatas was often synony- 
mous with the whole peninsula of Khlemutzi, the 
name having been taken from its supposed resem- 
blance to a tortoise. Khlemutzi, or Khlomutzi, is 
derived from ^Xcu^ioc, ^Xc/ioc, or yjtXjxoq^ a name 
often attached to round grassy hills, in reference to 
their verdure, Hellenic^ y)<oa. 

The occasion of the construction of the fortress of 
Khlemutzi is related in the Anonymous Metrical 
Chronicle, on the Wars of the Franks in the Morea '. 

I have already stated that Kastro Tomese is the 
ordinary name of this castle, and Khlemutzi, that 
of the neighbouring village ; that the castle is said 
to have contained the mint of the French princes, 
and that Tornese is probably a name derived from 
the French coins called Tournois^ This opinion 
receives support from the Anonymous Chronicle, from 
which it appears that the castle was built very soon 

' Buchon, Chron. Etrangeres, p. 65. * IV. in Morea, ii. p. 173. 
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after Greoffiroy II. had been vested with the right of 
coining money by his liege lord, the emperor of 
Constantinople, and that this fortress served as the 
citadel of Glarentza K It is remarkable, that all the 
extant coins of the Frank princes of Achaia, are in- 
scribed with the words "De Clarencia," implying 
that they were coined at Glarentza. 

The reigning prince, Geoffrey II., soon after his 
retom from his meeting with the emperor, Robert 
de Courtenay, at Larissa, resolved upon attempt- 
ing to obtain possession of the places then held by 
the Greeks, namely, Corinth, Argos, Anapli, and 
MonemvBsia^ and, among his preparations, called 
upon the Latin bishops to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the enterprise from the revenues of the 
fiefs, which had been granted to them at the 
time of the conquest, under the usual obligation 
of furnishing military aid in time of war. But 
those priests refused to comply with his demand^ 
pretending that they held only from the pope, and 
owed no more than honour to the prince. Upon this 
refrisal, Geoffroy seized their fieft, and, while the 
prelates excommunicated him, employed the re- 
venues of three years in building the castle of Khle- 
mijtzi. When it was finished, he made his excuses 
to the pope, received absolution from him, and 
restored to the bishops their lands. The solidity of 
the construction of the castle of Khlemutzi shows 
that William neither spared the ecclesiastical re- 

* The Chronicle alludes particularly to the protection which 
the castle afforded to the harbour : 

'A/ii) t0a\€ rol tKTttmy gdffrpoy ii^^yiivov, 
'Orov ^vXnrrti toy \a6y Koi rov Mopcilfc Xi/icVa. 

p2 
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venues, nor was insensible of the importance of the 
place, which not only protected Andravidha and Gla- 
rentza, but afforded, like the lines of Torres Vedras, 
a place of retreat near the principal harbour, from 
whence, under more favourable circumstances, the 
war might be renewed. 

An unfounded opinion has long prevailed, and 
has been repeated by some of the latest travellers, 
that the name of the English dukedom of Clarence 
was derived from Glarentza or Klarentza, the mo- 
dern name of Cyllene. But no royal or noble family 
of England is known to have possessed any territory 
in the Peloponnesus^ and there can be no question, 
that Clarentia or Clarencia was the district of Clare, 
in Suffolk. The title was first given in 1362, by 
Edward III., to his third son Lionel, when the latter 
succeeded to the estates of Gilbert, earl of Clare and 
Gloucester, uncle to his vdfe, who was heiress also 
of her father, William de Burg, earl of Ulster. On 
Lionel's death, the title became extinct for want of 
heirs, and was thrice renewed with the same result: 
in 1411, by king Henry IV., in favour of his second 
son, Thomas Plantagenet; in 1461, by king Edward 
IV., in favour of his brother, George Plantagenet; 
and in 1789, by king George III., in favour of his 
third son, William Henry. KAa^itvT^a, V\apt\rt<n, 
or VXa^ixvrCfl^ IS a name found in other parts of 
Greece, and appears to be derived from the Romaic 
rXapoc, a water-fowl so called. It is possible that 
this error as to the title of Clarence may have been 
partly caused by the identity of the Latin form of 
the name of the two places, although so widely 
distant from one another. 
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Vol. ii. p. 190. 



From another passage in Pausanias, one might 
suppose that the Jardanus was the same as the Neda. 
Pausanias states, that a battle represented on the 
box of Cypselus, at Olympia, was supposed by some 
to relate to the iEtolians, under Oxylus, fighting 
against the Eleians; by others to be a battle of 
Pylii and Arcadians, near Phigaleia, and the river 
Jardanus '. 



Vol. ii. p. 192. 

The existence of a small island on the western 
side of the isthmus of the promontory Ichthys or 
Katakolo, here asserted on oral information, has not 
been confirmed by the French Commission ; but as 
they seem never to have adverted to the ancient 
evidence as to such an island, or even to have ob- 
served the Hellenic remains in the walls of Pondiko- 
kastro, which favour the opinion of its being the 
site of Pheia^ they may possibly have overlooked 
some small island on this shore, or some small penin- 
sula which has formerly been an island, and which 
would decide whether the harbour of Pheia is to be 
identified with the modem port of Katakolo, or with 
the anchorage on the western side of the isthmus of 
Pondiko-kastro, or with that at Port Khortus a little 
further west. M. Boblaye supposes the ancient 

* IlvXiovc ^« cTia« Kai *ApKaCaQ irapa rt ^lyaXuav woXir kuI 
woTOfioy fAa\ofiivovQ *iapBaroy, El. pr. IS, 2 (6). 
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town Pheia to have stood either at Port Khortus or 
at Skafidhia, although no ancient remains are ob- 
servable in either place, and that the river Skafidhia 
was the Jardanus of Homer ^ The authorities to 
be consulted in this question are Strabo, Thucydides, 
and Polybius. Strabo says^: "Beyond Chelonatas 
occurs a considerable part of the sea-coast of the 
Pisatae, and then the promontory Pheia. Here was 
formerly a small town^ (of the same name), and 
there is a small river near*, conformably to the 
words of Homer : 

4>£cac Trap ruyjLaoiv^ la/oSavov aii^i pUOpa ^. 

Some consider Pheia the beginning of Pisatis. 
Before it is a small island and a harbour, from 
whence* the distance to Cephallenia is 120 stades. 
Then occurs the discharge of the Alpheius into the 
sea, distant 280 stades from Chelonatas, and 540 
stades from Araxus." 

Here the distances by the coast-line are tolerably 
correct, if we substitute ZclkwOov for Ke^aXXijvcav in 
the- text, which seems justifiable, as Cape Katakolo 
is opposed to the southern promontories of Zakytho, 
and its harbour is the ordinary place of arrival from 
and departure to that island, whereas Cephallenia 
is opposite to Chelonatas and Araanis. It is not 
necessary to look for the river Jardanus, if Xaac ' 

* Recherches Geogr. sur les Ruines de la Moree, p. 131. 
' p. 342, 343. ' TToXi'x*"?. 

* ttrri KOI voTCLfAiov wXriaioy. * II. II. 135. 

* irpoKeiTai ytjerioy ical Xc^i^v, tySey, &c. 

XdiawTra or Xam^^a may possibly be corrupted or derived 
from Xda, but the places do not coincide if Strabo is to be 
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be substituted for 4>ciac in the text of Homer; for 
which Strabo himself affords reasons '. 

That the harbour of Pheia was on the western 
side of the promontory Ichthys seems clearly indi- 
cated by Thucydides in his narrative of the circum- 
stances which attended the debarkation of the 
Athenians on the coast of Elis in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war*. The Athenians sailed 
from Methone^ disembarked near Pheia, and ra- 
vaged the country for two days, during which they 
had an action with 300 Eleians, when a strong wind 
on a harbourless coast endangering their fleet \ they 
sailed round the promontory Ichthys into the port 
of Pheia. The place of debarkation, therefore, ap- 
pears to have been the shore of the ancient Letrituea 
to the eastward of Katakolo, between it and the 
mouth of the Alj^ius. Here on the side of Pheia 
nearest to the place from whence they came, they 
found a beach and anchorage well suited to their 
purpose, but much exposed to a southerly wind, 
on the occurrence of which not even the harbour of 
Katakolo is safe. Meantime the Messenians and 
some others who had not been in time to re-embark 
employed themselves in taking Pheia, but on the 
assembling of a large force of Eleians evacuated it 
and made good their retreat on board the Athenian 

trusted. Khaiafla is the name of the pass at the foot of the 
rocks anciently called *Axaial wirpat. (Strabo, p. 347. Tr. in 
Mor^a, i. p. 66.) Chaa, according to Strabo (p. 34 S), was near 
Lepreum. 

* p. 348. See Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 190. 

' Thucyd. 2, 25. ' xttftaiofut^oi iv aXtftirf x^'V* 
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fleet which had sailed round the promontory to 
receive them, and which then departed and ravaged 
other parts of the coast \ 

Thucydides having described the harbom- to 
which the fleet sailed after roimding Ichthys, not 
as the port of Pheia, but as a harbour in the 
district of Pheia-, Port Khortus, which is little 
more than a mile distant from Katakolo, may very 
possibly have been the harbour intended by the 
historian. Polybius confirms Strabo as to the ex- 
istence of a harbour at Pheia as well as of an island ', 
but otherwise throws no light upon this question, 
which can only be resolved by identifying the island. 
In the mean time it is to be observed, that the 
placing of the harbour at Khortus will not invalidate 
the evidence as to the position of Pheia itself, 
afforded by the remarkable height and by the 
Hellenic remains at Pondiko-kastro ; while the po- 
sition of that place on the isthmus of Katakolo will 
sufficiently account for that promontory having been 
known by the name of Pheia, as well as by that of 
Ichthys ; a circumstance which may have led Strabo 
into the error of describing two promontories instead 
of one. 

' Kai voTipoy ai rt yfjeQ Trepinkevaaaai uyaXafipdi'Ovaiy awrovf, 
kku isafuyovrui IhXhtovtiq ^tiau' kui ruty 'H\e(u;K tj voWi) ficr\ 
arparia TrpoatfiefloriOifKei' irapawXtvaayTtQ Be oi ^Adrjyaloi ivi 
&\\a \wpia i^rjovy, 

* Toy ey rfj ^£i^ Xi/ucra. 
aTTOffreWiiy to. iropOfjitla TrJQ 'E\tUi^ €«t rj)»' *PtiaCa uaXow^t- 
trjr lijaoy. Polyb. 4, 9. 
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Vol. ii. p. 206. 

To the other authorities indicative of the site of 
Macistus may be added that of Stephauus of By- 
zantium. He places it to the eastward of the 
Lepreatis ^ ; but this is obviously an error, as Arcadia 
bordered upon Lepreatis in that direction ; and con- 
eidering the frequent negligence or ignorance of the 
ancients as to bearings, it is of no great importance. 
The tradition that Macistus and Phrixa were named 
from two brothers, tends to place Macistus in the 
same part of Triphylia as Phrixa; and an occur- 
rence in the Hellenic history of Xenophon leads 
to a similar conclusion. When Agis, who had been 
deterred by an earthquake from proceeding in his 
invasion of the Eleia on the northern side, ad- 
vanced in the following year (b. c. 400) from the 
opposite direction, entering Triphylia through the 
Anion of Messenia, the first people who joined 
him were the Lepreatae, next the Macistii, and 
then the Epitalii, who were near the Alpheius ; 
having passed which river, the king received the 
submission of the Letrinaei, Amphidoli, and Mar- 
ganenses^. As Macistus was in a lofty situation, 
and apparently not far from Samicum, or the Paleo- 
kastro of Khaiaffa, its ruins will perhaps be found in 
some part of the heights behind Khaiaffa, which 
were anciently known by the name of Lapithus. 

* Maiccffroci iroXii rijfc Tpi^vXcac (/y ^Kijaay KuvKuft'ei, avo 
McuciWov rov nBeXiftov <t>pi^v, a^* ov kui ?/ ^pila voXiCf iv opovi 
vi//iy\ov K'cc^ei'i}, vpoQ iw r^v Acn-ptariic^c. Stephan. in v. 

* if *£ircraXiyi wXfiaioy rov \\\<f>uov, Xenoph. Hellen. 3, 2, 
§ 21. • 3, 2, § 18. 
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Vol. ii. p. 211. 

The passage of Strabo relating to Harpinna shows 
the caution with which his geographical testimony 
is to be received in opposition to the historians or 
any other authors in whose text geographical in- 
formation occurs incidentally. His words are: 
Tlapa Sc Triv 'OXvfiiriav iffri icai ri Apircwa, icai avTi? 
T(ov OKTUfj Si tjc pci TTora/uoc TIa/o0£Viac i>^ cic 4>iyparav 
lovTfjJv' fi §6 ^ripaia itrri rrig 'ApicaSiac* vnipKBiTai Sc 
T^C Av/tiacac Ka\ tov Bovirpacriou Kai Trig HXcSoc^ aircp 
Ecrrl TT/ooc apKTOv ry UiaariSi \ It is evident that 
Strabo has confounded Heraea with Pharae in 
Achaia, which is situated as Strabo states; nor is 
his description of the site of Harpinna less accurate, 
if we substitute 'Upala for ^ijpaca, Harpinna having 
stood twenty stades to the eastward of Olympia on 
the road which led along the right bank of the 
Alpheius to Heraea, as Lucian' and Pausanias' 
clearly show. 

Considerable remains of the walls of Harpinna 
were seen by Major Harriott, in 1831, on the river 
of Miraka, a little to the northward of the village of 
that name *. 



Vol. ii. p. 213. 

According to the French map, Rasa is a ruined 
village, not, as here stated, in the vale of the Selimis 
or river of Ladikii, but nearly opposite to the site of 
Pisa. 

* p. 356. ' De Morte Peregrini, 35. 
' Eliac, post. 21, 0. 

* Journal of the Royal Geog. Soc. v. p. 366. 
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Vol. ii. p. 229. 

The French Commission observed some ruins at 
Agrapidho-khori, at the junction of the Ladon and 
Peneitis ; their direct distance from Elis is 7 g. m. 
Neither this nor the distance from Elis of the ruins 
on the Ladon near Kulogll, which I have supposed to 
be those of the Eleian Pylus^ are inconsistent with 
the 80 stades of Pausanias', or the 12 m. p. of 
Pliny*. But the site near Kulogli is to be pre- 
ferred for that of Pylus, because, although not in 
a direct line between Elis and Olympia^ it is not 
so far removed from that line, that it may not have 
been in the mountain-road between those two places, 
which we may easily conceive to have followed for 
some distance the valley of the Ladon in this part 
of its course. Agrapidho-khori, on the contrary, 
could not have been in any ordinary track from Elis 
to Olympia. As to the words of Pausanias regard- 
ing the Ladon, they do not exactly indicate at what 
distance below Pylus that river joined the Peneius. 
Possibly, on considering that which is stated con- 
cerning MarganecB in Travels in Morea, ii. p. 193 
seq., Agrapidho-khori may appear to have been the 
site of that city; in which case the Amphidoli 
and Acroreii may have divided between them the 
country eastward of this point as far as the Ery^ 
manthusy Amphiddia to the west, and Acroreia 

^ IIvXov it Tili tv rg *HXc/9 ^^^a rh iptiwia Kura r^r f{ 
*OXv/iiriac etrriy ec ^HXcv optirtly ohov* oylotixorra H ardlta iq 

^HXcK awo r^c IlvXot; wapa Bi. avrily trorafiOQ AdB^y 

ndriioiy ec roy IIijkccok. £1. post. 22, 3 (5). 

• H. N. 4, 5 (6). 
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to the east, comprising the greater part of Mount 
Pholoe and the southern heights of Mount Astra. 
On the mountain of Notena the French Commis- 
sion observed two Hellenic fortresses. These are 
probably two of the Acroreian towns. That which 
is situated near the village of Skiadha or Skafdha, 
being the more considerable and the furthest re- 
moved from the Arcadian frontier, may be Opus; 
and the stream which there flows from a small lake 
into the Peneitis, may be the river Optts of Elis, 
mentioned by the Scholiast of Pindar '. Thalamce 
was probably in the rocky recesses of Mount Scollis, 
perhaps at Portes, that name seeming to indicate 
the existence, or former existence, of ruins in this 
situation. 

Vol. ii. p. 230. 

The branch of the Peneitis which flows through 
a narrow valley on the eastern side of the mountain 
of Portes, anciently Scollis, joins the Peneius not 
below but above the junction of the Ladon at Agra- 
pidho-khori. Sandameri, as I learn from the French 
map, is not in the eastern but the western valley of 
Scollis, 

Sandameri and Gastiini seem to be the only 
two names which the residence of the French in 
this quarter of the Morea during the greatest part 
of the 13th century has produced. Next to the 
Villehardouins, the Saint-Omers were the most 
illustrious family which settled in Greece. 

' IlfNiiroyeVem ^€ kcitu /itV niac llpo/i>y0€wc, Kara hi lyiovi 
'OnovyToi tov it "IlAi^i norafiov, Schol. Pindar. Ol. 9, 64. 
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Vol. ii. p. 249. 

In the French map the ruins at the sources of the 
river of Palea Katuna are marked as those of Paus. 
But there is a difficulty in this, arising from the dis- 
tances in the French map itself, which are doubtless 
correct. Pausanias says that Seirse, or the Chains, 
which was the boundary of the Psophidii and 
Cleitorii, was near Paus, that is to say, a little to the 
west of that place; and that Seira) was 30 stades 
from PsophtSy now Tripotamo. But the situation of 
Paus in the French map is 5 g. m. from Tripotamo, or 
not less than 50 stades. If we adhere, therefore, to 
the number of stades in Pausanias, Seirae was near 
Dekhuni ; and the ruins at the sources of the river 
of Palea Katuna are not those of Paus but of 
Scotane^ the westernmost of tliree places in the 
forest of Soron. Some remains of this forest, which 
extended from near Paus to the Ladon, are still 
observable in the vale of Palea Katuna, northward 
of Strezova^ It will be seen that these remarks 
comprehend a correction of the assertion in Tr. in 
the Morea, ii. p. 250, that 30 stades from Psophis 
" will carrj' us exactly to the division of waters 
between the two rivers of Lopesi and Palea Katuna;" 
for, in truth, that division is about 50 stades from 
Psophis, or not far short of midway from the Ert/- 
manthus to the Ladon, the courses of the two tribu- 
taries of those two rivers being not only exactly 
opposite in their direction, but nearly equal in 
length. A small plain separates or contains their 
sources : on its eastern side are the remains of 
Scalane, 

* Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 107. 
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Vol. ii. p. 251. 

Tlie French map has identified the Arsen with a 
stream which rises at Velimakhi, in a mountain 
three miles south of Psophis, and which joins the 
Ladon a mile below Thelpitsa^ having pursued a 
course westward of, and nearly parallel to, the north 
and south line, which is the general direction from 
Psophis to Thelpusa. The route in Pausanias, there- 
fore, if it had touched this river at all, would (having 
followed it from its sources) not have quitted it 
until one and a half mile short of Thelpusa, and 
would have crossed the Ladon at Thelpusa itself. 
But the ascending course of the Ladon above Thelpusa 
is three miles northward, and then nine miles east- 
ward ; and the road which Pausanias was describing, 
passed through TropcBa^ which was on the Ladon. 
Evidently, therefore, that road could not have 
followed so westerly a line as the river of Velimakhi, 
nor even the direct line between the two cities, 
because that would have reached the Ladon at not 
more than thirty stades from Thelpusa; whereas 
Tropaea, which was on the left bank of the Ladon, 
was sixty-five stades from Thelpusa, plus the distance 
between Tropaea and the river Arsen. Whether or 
not, therefore, there was a more direct route from 
Psophis to Thelpusa, touching the Ladon at thirty 
stades north of the latter, there can be no question 
that the route described by Pausanias, for the sake, 
perhaps, of comprehending the places upon it, was 
very circuitous, and lay to the eastward of the direct 
line : it is not unlikely that the modern bridge, called 
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the Lady*8-bridge \ stands upon ancient foundations, 
and that the situation of this bridge, as well as 
the direction of the roads leading to it, have in 
all ages been detennined by geographical causes, 
of which there is one very obvious, in the steep 
ridges, between the abrupt openings of which the 
Ladon flows, from Syriamu to Vanena {Thelpusa). 
These suppositions may warrant the conclusion, 
that TrojxBa was on the left bank of the Ladon near 
the Lady's-bridge, that the Arsen was the river of 
Syriamu Kurtaghi, and that Catcs stood not far from 
Vervitzi, or perhaps at the castle of Galata. There 
is indeed, or was (for it is not marked on the 
French map), another bridge between Spathari, 
a village on the heights to the left of the Ladon, 
and a ruined castle on its right bank, which shows 
that a road here crossed the Ladon. This bridge 
may possibly have been on the line of an ancient 
route leading from Elis to Thelpusa, and on the 
line also of a direct route from Psophis to Thelptisa. 
We may find perhaps some confirmation of the 
identity of the Arsen with the river of Syriamu, 
in the observation that this river is one of the prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Ladon^ and that three of 
these are already identified, namely, the river of 
Katzanes with the Aroanius, the river of Tara with 
the Tragus, and the river of Langadhia with the 
Tuthoa. Those, however, who regard the river of 
Velimaki as the Arsen, vn\\ doubtless be inclined to 
apply the same argument to that river. 

' TQ yii^upi Tfig Kvpdc* 
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Vol. ii. p. 254. 
There is some difficulty in assigning ancient 
names to the several great summits, which give rise 
to the Erymanthus, Peneius, and Peirus. (Xlonoe 
is a name derived probably from the earliest times, 
although not occurring in any ancient author. 
It is also the Lampeia of Strabo, as appears by his 
remark, that ScoUis, which he describes so as not to 
be mistaken, is adjacent to Lampeia ^ If we may 
presume the proper mount Ert/manthus to have 
been the highest of the summits which give rise to the 
river ErymanthuSy we must identify it vrith Kalli- 
foni ; indeed all the tributaries of the Efymanthus, 
except the AroaniuSy originate in Kallifoni, or in the 
subordinate heights adjoining it to the south east* 
ward, of which the highest is Tart^ri, one mile east 
of Sopoto. The following, according to the French 
surveyors, are the altitudes of the several peaks in 
this great cluster of mountains, converted from 
metres into English feet : — O'lono, 7297 feet ; KaJe- 
foni, 6227; Makhera, 6165; Astra, 5889; Tartari, 
4683. 



Vol. ii. p. 263. 
It is here stated that the river of Katzanes joins 
the Cleitor " at a distance from the ruins of Cleitw^ 
exactly answering to the seven stades which Pau- 
sanias places between that city and the junction of 
the river Cleitor with the Aroanius." But this is 

Strabo, p. 341. All the distances relating to Scollis here 
given by Strabo will be found tolerably correct, if Phars be 
substituted for Tritaea. See Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 183. 
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manifestly incorrect, as the time-distance observed 
between the ruins of Cleitor and the river Katzanes, 
namely, 29 minutes, is equivalent not to 7 but to 
about 16 stades: the French map gives a direct 
interval of 1^ G. m. My conclusion, however, is 
not less correct, that the river of Katzanes is the 
ancient AroaniuSj there being no other confluent of 
the river Cleito7' eastward of the ruins of Cleitor 
except the river of Kamesi, which joined the Cleitor, 
not at any distance from the city, but under its walls, 
or at least in its suburbs. 



Vol. ii. p. 267. 

According to the French map, the distance from 
Lt/curia (supposing it to have stood on the same site 
as the modem village of that name) to the source of 
the Ladon is little more than two miles by the road, 
instead of the 60 stades of Pausanias^ while his 
60 stades from thence to Cleitor * is rather below 
the truth. M. Boblaye' supposes Lycuria to have 
stood not at the modem village, but at the partition 
of the waters in the pass of Lykuria, which is two 
miles nearer to the lake of Pheneus ; but even on 
that supposition Lt/curia would have been twenty 
stades short of the distance from the source of the 
Ladon required by Pausanias. Unless, therefore, 
we suppose Lycuria to have stood within the basin 
of PheneuSy (and it is very unlikely that the limits of 

» Arcad. 20, 1. » 21, 1. 

' Rech. Geogr. but les Ruines de la Mor^e, p. 156. 

Q 
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the territories of Cleitor and Pheneus should have 
been so near the latter,) we can hardly avoid con- 
cluding that there is some error in Pausanias as to 
the number of stades between Lycuria and the foun- 
tain. There is no mention by M. Boblaye of any 
remains of antiquity at the position which he has 
assigned to Lycuria; the modem name, therefore, 
is the best evidence we now possess as to the site of 
that ancient place. 



Vol. ii. p. 268. 

The village here called Tzemota is in the French 
map marked as one of the Kaly'via, or dependent 
hamlets of Filia, and Tzerota is the name of a village 
a mile to the north of Filia on the same heights. 
Whether any change of name has taken place, or 
whether the village which I called Tzernota was no 
more than a Kaly'via of that village, it is impossible 
after a lapse of so many years to determine. We 
may still allow it, therefore, for distinction sake, to 
give name as formerly to the valley in which occurs 
the junction of the Ladon and Tragus. 



Vol. ii. p. 270. 

It is here stated that the Tragus issues at once 
from the foot of Mount Kastania. Such was the 
fact reported to me at the Khan of Tara, which I 
could not verify on account of the marshy state of 
the plain. The French map, on the contrary, marks 
three sources in that valley flowing to the river of 
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Vytina, which joins the Ladon in the plain of 
Tasemota. In whatever manner the waters may 
have emerged in the time of Pausanias, whose word 
aviiaiv will apply equally to one or to many sources, 
there can be no doubt that these are the sources of 
the river which, according to that author, com- 
menced its course in the plain of Caphyse and 
flowed through a xa<ffia yiJc, or katavothra, to an 
emissary at Rheunus, and from thence to Nasi, 
which latter was fifty stades from the Ladon ; for 
this being very correctly the distance of the Khan 
of Tara from that river, Rheunus wsa probably a vil- 
lage at the sources, and Nasi another at the Khan 
of Tara, which modern name is probably a cor- 
ruption of Tragus. The sources at Rheunus were 
considered the true sources of the Tragus, probably 
because they furnished a more permanent stream 
than the river of Vytina or that of Pungaki, which 
latter rises in a ravine of Mount Saeta and joins the 
Tragus a mile below the Khan of Tara, and is 
identified in the French map with the Tragus, but 
improperly, if the preceding observations are well 
founded. The fountain of Pungaki is on a higher 
level than the lake of CaphytB, and cannot therefore 
be an emissary of a stream which commences its 
course in the Caphyatic plain. 



Vol. ii. p. 272. 

In Travels in Morea, ii. p. 251, and its supplement ^ 
I have shown reasons for believing that the places 

* See above, p. 223. 

q2 
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in the Thelpusaea mentioned by Pausanias were all, 
to the distance of more than 65 stades above Thel- 
pusa, to the left of the Ladon. In the chapter of 
Pausanias from which that conclusion is derived, 
the author, after having described the road from 
Psophis to Thelpusa, informs us that Thelpusa was 
said to have been the daughter of Ladon, and upon 
that remark he takes occasion to describe the whole 
course of the Ladon from its sources at Lycuria to 
its junction with the Alpheius, omitting only those 
objects on or near the river to its left which he had 
already described on the road from Psophis to Thel- 
pusa ; namely, Tropsea, the river Arson, the ruins of 
Cans, and the temple of -^culapius Causius. On 
the descent from Lycuria occurred Leucasium, 
Mesoboa, the Nasi, Oryx, Halus, ThaliadsB, and the 
temple of Demeter Eleusinia, which last was within 
the boundary of the Thelpussei. 

Leucasium and Mesoboa^ as before remarked ', are 
probably the places of which I observed some vestiges 
ahove the plain of Tzemota near Kabatomylo; in 
which case the valley of Podhogora was probably 
that of Oryd^ ; Alus or Halus^ the next place on the 
descent of the river, may be placed at the Hellenic 
ruins which are marked in the French map near 
Glanitza; and Thcdiades having, according to the 
preceding hypothesis,, been on the right bank, may 
have been at Syriamu, a village on that bank oppo- 
site to Syriamu Kurtaghi^ The temple of Ceres 
Eleusinia^ which was within the Thelpuscea^ was 
probably at the castle opposite to Spathari. As to 

' Tr. in Morca, ii. p. 272. ' Ibid. p. 105. 
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Nasty through which the Ladon flowed, it cannot 
have been the same place as the Nasi of the river 
Tragus, as Pausanias expressly states that place to 
have been fifty stades distant from the Ladon'. 
But as Nasi, or the Islands, was a common name in 
places intersected by diverging or confluent branches 
of a river, it is not diflScult to imagine that there 
may have been two Nasi, although at no greater 
distance from one another than six or seven miles. 
For the places below Thelptisdy see Tr. in Morea, 
ii. p. 101. 



Vol. ii. p. 278. 

Levidhi seems, from the remains here mentioned, 
to have been aii ancient site, probably that otElymia ; 
for this situation is very near the natural boundary 
of the Mantinice and Orchomeniaj and thus agrees 
with the circumstances attending the transactions of 
the year b.c. 370, in which Elymia is mentioned by 
Xenophon. See Tr. in Morea, iii. p. 75. 



Vol. ii. p. 281. 

The French Surveyors have not afforded much 
illustration to the route from Mantineia to Methy- 
drium described by Pausanias ', and here referred to. 

• Arcad. 23, 6 (8). Tr. in Morea, iii. p. 120. 

' *Ec MeOv^piov ^c xoXcv fiiv ovkIti^ icitfifjy ii cc ro McyaXo- 
voXiTiKoy tnfyrtXovoay, ec rovT6 itrri to Me&vBpioy Ik Mayriytia^ 
o^oc* xpocXOoKTC ^€ erraiiovc TpiaKoyTa wiiioy re oyofiaiofityoy 
*A\Kifiiimy i*al inrep rot; xc^iov to opoc imly fi *09Tp€LKlyri, ly ii 
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There can be no question that the plain of Alcimedon 
was that valley which stretches six miles to the s^e. 
irom near Levidhi, and which is separated from the 
Mantinic plain by a range of subordinate rocky heights 
running parallel to the great McBnalian range which 
bounds the plain of Alcimedon on the west, and of 
which the summit, now called Ai IU£ (St. Elias), is 
the highest point. The road from Mantineia to 
Methydrium passed between this summit and that 
next to it southward, named Roino. I have supposed 
the lower ridge, between Kapsa and Simiidhes, to 
have been the Mount Ostracine of Pausanias ; and 
to this opinion I am still inclined to adhere, although 
at variance with that of the French geographers, 
who identify Ostracine with St. Elias; for although 
the thirty stades which Pausanias places between 
Mantineia and the plain of Alcimedon, by reaching 
to the middle of that valley, render the words iircp 
Tov ircSlov equally applicable to the Mcenalian ridge 
as to that of Kapsa, there is a strong objection to 
the identifying of Ostracine with Ai Ilia in the fact 
mentioned by Pausanias, that the boundary between 
the Mantinenses and Megalopolitae was forty stades 
heyond Ostracine. Anciently this was the boundary 
between Mantineia and Methydrium ; but the latter, 
having been one of the cities which contributed to 
the foundation of Megalopolis, became a dependent 
Khi^^ of the Megalopolitae. It is evident that a dis- 

avr^ (TTTfiXaiov, eyOa fKrjtrev *AXiC(/ic^afK, iLrrjp rwy KaXovfiiyi^y 

fjpwijy if irXrjaioy Trijyi] Kiaaa &ir6 r»/C opyido^ oyo" 

fiai^tTQi, TetraaficiKoyTa ^e inro tyIq frr}yrig trrdiia a<l>€ffT$iK{ Uerpo- 
(fUKa KaXovfxiyoy -^^wpioy, McyaXowoXcrwi- ^£ Kal Mayrivitay opoc 
((TTiy if ricrpofffua. Pausan. A read. 12, 1 (2) seq. 
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tance of forty stades beyond the Maenalian ridge 
would reach almost to the site of Methydrium, where 
it is impossible to suppose the boundary between the 
two towns could ever have been. On the other hand, 
the crest oiM(Bnalus^ being about midway between the 
sites of Mantineia and Methydrium, and about forty 
stades beyond the hill of Kapsa, accords both with 
probability and the data of Pausanias as the place of 
separation between the two districts. The discovery 
of the cavern of Aldmedon and the fountain Cissa 
would determine this question ; and the mountain 
Ostracine may perhaps be found to have derived its 
name from the fossil shells of its rocks. There can 
be little doubt, likewise, that the ravine of Kardhara, 
by which a torrent from the Mcenalian heights dis- 
charges itself into the plain of Aldmedon^ and 
crosses that valley in its way to the Katavothra, 
westward of Mantineia, marks the direction of the 
ancient route from Mantineia to Methydrium. 



Vol. ii. p. 289. 

The road by which Pausanias arrived at Megalopolis 
from HeraBa, is the Roman road of the Peutinger 
Table, Melaeneae occurring upon it in both those 
authorities. MetenesB was rightly placed by Gell at 
four or five miles eastward of Herteay between the 
villages Kokora and Kakoreos, where he observed 
the remains of a Roman bath, which, according to 
the French Commission, has also been a church, and 
is still sometimes used as such, though it is generally 
inundated even in the dry season. This fact very 
curiously confirms the testimony of Pausanias as to 
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M elaeneae, who says, that the site where it formerly 
stood, was overflowed with water '. 

Gell, who proceeded from Karitena to Ai lamii 
{Her{ea\ or in the direction opposite to that of the 
narration of Pausanias, observed at one-third of the 
distance from Karitena to Ai lanni, the Hellenic 
ruins mixed with later repairs, which are now, 
or at least at the time of my journey, were known 
by the name of the castle of Leodhoro. Gell 
supposed them to be remains of Buphagium^ found- 
ing his opinion chiefly upon the existence at Leod- 
horo, of a fine source of water, one of the feeders of 
a stream which joins the Alpheiics a mile from the 
ruins, and which fountain he supposed to be the 
source of the river Buphagus, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias. The distance of this place from the site of 
MelcmecB is, indeed, about forty stades, as Pausanias 
says of Buphagium. But it would be necessary to 
change avoirepco into aTrcuTtpiu, to justify the conclu- 
sion of Gell ; whereas, following the former reading, 
we find at the same distance above MelcenecB^ near 
Papadha, Hellenic ruins exactly answering to J5w- 
phagiu7n^ as well as the sources of a river which joins 
the Alpheius a mile to the westward of Melcencce, 
and is doubtless the ancient Buphagus. 

Tlie castle of Leodhoro is perhaps the site of 
Maratha. This position is not indeed in a line 

Kara ^£ r^v i^ 'Hpa/ac &yov(ray eq MeydXi|K ir6\iy uai 
MtXaiyeai' ravrag tpKitre fiiy MfXatyivQ 6 AvKaoyoQ' eprifioQ ^e 
ijy i<j> Vfiojy, v^ari ^e Kara/ipelrai. MtXaiyeQy de Ticrtrapdicoird 
etrriy ayutripu crraSiotQ Bou^a'yioi', Kal 6 Trora/ioc itTavOa tx^* 
TTiyyoc o Bov^ayoc ^ariwv ec tov 'A\<f>ii6y. rov Bov^ayov Bi 
nepi TOQ iriyyac opoi npoQ McyaXoiroXcVac *Upaievaiy elaiy, 
Pausan. Arcad. 26, 5. 
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between Buphagium (Papadha) dLW^Gortys (Atzikolo), 
as Pausanias seems to require in stating that it was 
between the sources of the Buphagus and Gortys', but 
nothing is more likely than that the ancient commu- 
nication between Buphagium and Gortt/Sy instead of 
crossing the mountain of Zatuna, or that of Sara- 
kiniko, should have made a small detour through the 
gorges of the Alpheius, below Karitena, ascending the 
Gortt/nius from near its point of junction with the 
Alpheius. If Maratha was at the castle of Leod- 
horo, we may infer that the Roman road from Heraea 
to Megalopolis crossed to the left bank of the 
Alpheius, between Melaeneae and Maratha, since, 
had it followed the right bank to Karitena, Maratha 
would have been on that road, and would not have 
been described by Pausanias as between Buphagium 
and Gortys. That there was such a crossing of the 
river in the Roman road is rendered likely by the 
structure of the country and the greater facility of 
conmiunication along the left bank. 



Vol. ii. p. 294—7. 

The labours of the French Surveyors have not sug- 
gested any addition or correction to my former remarks 
on the second and third of the routes radiating from 

* *\6vTi hk Airo Tov irora/iow rUtv miyCliv irpwra fiiv ere IkBI- 
^trai MdpaOa xcapfor, fi€Ta ^£ avro Foprwc, tcwfiri ra ew kfiov, 
ra ^i in hp\aiOTipa xoXic. Arcad. 28, 1. As Pausanias con- 
ducts his reader to Megalopolis from Heraea, and aflerwards 
describes all the other roads which led from Megalopolis as a 
centre, that to HeraE^a has of course been described by him in a 
direction opposite to that of all the others. 
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Megalopolis, except that I subscribe to their opinion 
as to the river Camion^ which I had identified with 
the river rising on Mount Elenitza, but which I now 
believe with the French Surveyors to be the Xerilo 
Potamo, which is the longer and more easterly 
branch of the same tributary of the Alpheius. 

The question is decided by the distance of the 
district called Cromitis from the place where the 
Alpheius received the Gratheates, a river of which 
the sources were at Gathese, in Cromitis. This 
district, according to Pausanias, was forty stades 
above the junction. Now the sources of the western 
branch of the Xerilo at Khiradhes, in Mount Elenitza, 
which we may suppose to have been towards the 
farther extremity of the district, are not more 
than sixty stades distant from that point; whereas 
those of the eastern branch of the Xerilo are at 
more than double that distance. The latter, there- 
fore, must be the river Camion^ which arose in the 
territory of the Laconian city iEgys; for thus we 
must interpret the word iEgytis in Pausanias ^ with- 
out any reference to the ancient extent of the 
Arcadian tribe, the -^gytae, to whom the Bele- 
minatis and Cromitis, as well as the -^gytis proper, 
had belonged. Belemina and iEgys were conquered 
by Sparta at an early time, while the Cromitis, which 
bordered upon Messenia, as well as Laconia, remained 
Arcadian. M. Boblaye Jias, with great probability, 
identified Kyradhes with Gathece ; but I cannot 
equally agree with him as to Cromi, which he places 
at Neokhorio ^ This place I conceive to have been 
not on the second route from Megalopolis, or that 

* Arcad. 34, 3 (5). 

* Rech. Geog. sur les Ruines de la Moree, p. 169. 
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leading to Messene, but on the third, which led to 
Camasium: and I have already shown rea^n for 
believing that the site of Cromi is indicated by some 
remains at Samara, a little westward of Londari. 
This position was towards the centre of the Cromitis, 
as placed by Pausanias ; it was also not far from the 
road from Megalopolis to Messene, as Cromi appears 
from the same authority to have been ; and about 
forty stades, as Pausanias also indicates, from that 
part of the Makryplaghi, where we may suppose 
the Hermaea marking the boundaries of Messenia 
and the Megalopolitis to have stood : for the ancient 
road evidently crossed the Makrjrplaghi, by the 
modem Kokhla Derveni, entering the pass half an 
hour beyond the Pasha Vrysi, which, as well in its 
nature ' as in its position, midway between Samara 
and the boundary, accords with the Nymphas of 
Pausanias. 

Kamara, by its name, often indicative in Greece 
of an ancient site, by the ruins adjacent to it, and 
by its position near the sources of the Xerilo or 
Camion^ has every appearance of having been the 
position of the city ^gys^ the proximity of which 
to Laconia accords with its early subjugation by the 
Lacedaemonians ^ 



Vol. ii. p. 295. 

The French Surveyors seem to have considered 
the third route from Megalopolis, or that leading 

* KarofS^cirat It vlari koi livl^v diairXcwc ioTkv 4 Nw/i^'c. 
Paa8an^ Arcad. 34, 3 (6). 
' Pausan. Lacon. 2, 5. 
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to Camasium, to have proceeded in a west by south 
direction, towards Dehli Hassan, as they have given 
the name of MaUus to a river which joins the 
Alpheim between Kassimi and Khoremi ; but this 
direction from Megalopolis coincides too nearly with 
that from Megalopolis to Lycosura, and Phigaleia 
or the seventh route, to have been the third. The 
MaUus^ therefore, I believe to have been the river of 
Neokhori, which, a little westward of Dedebey, re- 
ceives a small stream answering to the ancient Syrus. 
In this case, Phcedria^ to which the traveller pro- 
ceeded by following the right bank of the MaUus^ and 
at the end of thirty stades crossing that river, and 
ascending a hill, appears to have stood on the height 
above Neokhori. About fifteen stades beyond this 
position, occurs the crest of the ridge above Krano, 
a very natural situation for a boundary. Here there- 
fore stood the HermaBum named Despoena, and small 
statues of that goddess, with others of Ceres, Hermes, 
and Hercules. Camasium, as I before observed, is 
represented by the modem Krano\ and is not to 
be confounded with the Camasium, or sacred grove 
of Apollo Carneius, on the site of the ancient (Echalia, 
near Andania *. 



Vol. ii. p. 298. 

On the fourth of the Megalopolitan routes, or 
that to Sparta, we may remark that, assuming Rap- 

* Tr. in Morea, ii, p. 297. 

' Pausan. Messen. 2, 2 ; 33, 5, 4. Tr. in Morea, u p. 39lf 
481. 
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somati to be the ancient Pegae, and, consequently, 
the river flowing from thence to be the true Alpheius, 
that which joins it near Khamuza, named Kutufa- 
rina, must be the Theius ; and this is confirmed by 
the subsequent direction of the road to Sparta, which, 
according to Pausanias, followed the left bank of the 
Theius ; for the Kutufarina flows from the south or 
the direction of Sparta, whereas the river of Rapso- 
mati is from the east. The thirty stades measured 
by Pausanias on this route from Megalopolis to 
the Alpheius, is found to be correct; and the 
direction of the road, compared with the course 
of the streams, shows that the crossing was just 
below the junction. Forty stades beyond it was 
Phalsesiae, and twenty stades farther the Hermaeum, 
which marked the boundary of the Megalopolitis 
and Belminatis. PhalnesitB^ therefore, was a little to 
the eastward of Bura, where Gell remarked some 
Hellenic remains among the ruins of the Bureika 
Kaly'via'. This place is about four miles short 
of Khelmos, the site of Belemina; midway is the 
division of the waters flowing southward to the 
EurotaSy and northward to the Alpheitis^ a situation 
exactly suitable to a boundary, and agreeing with 
the distance from Phala^siaB of the boundary above- 
mentioned, as given by Pausanias. I have to cor- 
rect, therefore, my former opinion as to Phalcesice 
having been near Gardhiki. 

* Itin. of Morca, p. 213. 
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Vol. ii. p. 300. 

Tlie fifth route of Pausanias from Megalopolis 
led through the middle of that portion of Arcadia 
which was surrounded by the rivers Grortynius, 
Alpheius, and Helisson. Although the French map 
has given us more accurate details of this district, 
which is for the most part mountainous, than we 
before possessed, it has not fixed one of the ancient 
sites mentioned by Pausanias either upon the main 
line from Megalopolis to Methydrium, or upon the 
two routes which branched from Tricoloni, on the 
right to the tomb of Callisto, and on the left to 
Hypsus. One important feature, however, is derived 
from the French map, namely, the remarkable west- 
erly reach of the Helisson between Plana and Zibo- 
visi, which places that angle of the river not fiu- east 
of a direct line drawn from Megalopolis to Methy- 
drium^ and thus agrees with the words of Pausanias, 
which seem to place Anemosa on or near the Helis- 
son. We find, moreover, that the true distances 
between the sites oi Megalopolis^ Tricoloni^ Anemosa^ 
and Methydrium agree with the numbers in Pau- 
sanias, placing Anemosa on the Helisson near Zibo- 
visi, and Tricoloniy as before proposed, on the edge 
of the plain of Megalopolis at 3*3 g.m. direct from 
that city, or about the modem Karatula, where it 
appears that the direct route to Methydrium began 
to cross the heights, and from whence diverged 
a road to the left, which passed near some other 
ancient places in the plain or on its edge, and then 
ascended to Hypsus. Placing Tricoloni at Karatula, 
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we shall find that seven geographical miles, which is 
the direct distance from thence across the moun- 
tains to Zibovisi, will correspond tolerably with the 
100 stades of Pausanias to Anemosa, and the 3^ 6. m. 
direct from thence to Methydrium to his 37 stades 
across Mount Phalanthus. 

In Travels in the Morea, ii. p. 301, 1 remarked that 
"as there were 100 stades from Tricoloni to Ane- 
mosa, and 55 from Cruni to Anemosa, it would 
follow that the distance from Tricoloni to Cruni, not 
specified by Pausanias, was 45 stades. This was on 
the supposition that Cruni was on the direct route 
from Tricoloni to Methydrium ; but considering the 
parenthesis of Pausanias {avrn yap Sri U TpcicoXwvciiv 
in Xiivtrai) which follows his remark that Anemosa 
was on the cvOcia, or direct road from Megalopolis to 
Methydrium, I now infer that Cruni and the tomb 
of Callisto were not on the direct road, but to the 
right of it; consequently that the distance from 
Tricoloni to Cruni was more than 45 stades, and 
cannot be exactly known until either Cruni or 
the hill and tomb of Callisto is identified ; if the 
latter was to the right of the direct road from 
Tricoloni to Methydrium, at a distance of 25 stades 
from Anemosdy it would seem to have been not for 
from the modem Plana. On the road branching to 
the left from Tricoloni^ there occurs in the French 
map, at a distance from Karatula answering to the 
15 stades which Pausanias places between Tricoloni 
and Zoetia, the ruin of a building, which may have 
been one of the temples seen by Pausanias among 
the ruins of Zoetia. By carefril examination perhaps . 
some similar vestiges may be found of Parortay 
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10 stades from Zoetia', or of Thyraeum, 15 stades be- 
yond Paroria ^ and which stood probably at the foot 
of the mountain, on a continuation of the line from 
Tricoloni to Zoetia; for that ThyraBum was at the 
foot of the mountain is shown by the remark of 
Pausanias which immediately follows his mention of 
the position of ThyrsBum relatively to Paroria, 
namely, that between the ruins of Thyraeum and 
those of Hypsus, which was situated in the moun- 
tain of the same name rising above the plain, aU the 
country was mountainous and full of wild animals \ 
whence also we may infer that the distance was not 
inconsiderable. There is great probability, therefore, 
that Mount Hypsus was the mountain of Stemnitza, 
that Stenmitza itself stands on the site of the town 
Hypsus^ that Thyrceum occupied the site of Palar 
mari, and Paroria that of Paleomiri. 

As to Phalanthus, an ancient site on a mountain 
of the same name, and as to the other places named 
by Pausanias between Anemosa and Methydrium, no 
light has been thrown by the French survey ; but as 
the total distance from Anemosa to Methydrium was 
no more than 37 stades, there can be no doubt as 
to the situation of Mount Phalanthus. As Pausanias 
does not positively state that Schoentis was on the 
direct road, it is not unlikely that the plain of Palus, 
Schoenus, and the curriculum Atalantes may have 
been, not at the foot of Mount Phalanthus towards 
Methydrium, but on the eastern or the western side 
of that mountain. 

^ aTfi\ovaav ZoiriaQ, Pausan. Arcad. 35, 6. 

* airtoriput flapaipiac. (7.) 

' opeo'f/ Trdrra core Kat Qqpiwhr^v, 
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Vol. ii. p. 302. 

Tlie sixth route from Megalopolis, or that which 
led along the Helisson to Maenalus, entered near 
the modern village of Shalesi, the ravines through 
which that river makes its way from the MaBnalian 
valleys to the plain of Megalopolis. There can 
be little doubt that the entrance of these passes 
is the place anciently called the Gates of Helos\ 
and that the temple of Ceres, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias^ stood on a* peaked height, which rises from 
the left bank of the river, about a mile N. E. of 
Shalesi. But this position, instead of having been 
5 stades from Megalopolis, the distance which Pau- 
sanias assigns as that of the temple of Ceres, was not 
less tlian 25 stades. This correction, therefore, as 
I have already remarked, will be required before we 
can proceed in appljring his description to the actual 
topography. Another observation necessary to be 
made is, that Paliscius and Persetheae, the only two 
places mentioned by Pausanias between the Gates of 
Helos and the commencement of the Maenalian 
plain, were not in the direct road from Megalopolis 
to Maenalus. This appears evident from the cir- 
cumstance, that the only tributary of the Helisson 
in that interval is the torrent which flows from Val- 
tetzi and Rakhamy'tes, and which must therefore be 
the Elaphus of Pausanias. But the confluence of this 
river with the Helisson was not more than 2 G. miles 

' at iw\ t6 "EXoq 6yofAa(6fAtvai irvXai. Pausan. Arcad. 36, 
3(5). 

* £i(lfAriTpoq KaXnvfiiyriQ tV "EXcc ynoQ re Kai AXoo^, 4 (6). 

R 
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from the temple of Ceres, whereas Paliscius was 30 
stades from thence, and was situated on the Ela- 
phus; consequently, it wa« 10 stades to the right of 
the confluence as well as to the right of the direct 
road to Maenalus. We find, moreover, that the road 
from Paliscius to Peraetheae followed the left bank 
of the Elaphus 20 stades ferther from the con- 
fluence. It seems evident, therefore, that Paliscius 
was near Rakhamy'tes, and PercethecB near Valtetzi. 
If instead of ascending the valley of the Elaphus 
to Paliscius and Peraetheae, the traveller crossed the 
Elaphus and proceeded by the direct road along the 
Helisson to Maenalus, he arrived (at the end of 15 
stades, according to Pausanias) in the Maenalian 
plain. But the distance from the junction of the 
Elaphus along the gorges of the Helisson into the 
valleys which extend to the foot of Mount Masnor 
lus^ is little, if at all, less than five G. miles. We must 
again, therefore, be allowed to suspect an error in the 
number of stades, according to the text of Pausanias. 
If he should be supposed to have meant that the 
torrent Elaphus was to be crossed at Peraetheae, and 
consequently that the latter part of the route to 
Maenalus described by him was from Peraetheae, and 
not a part of the direct road from Megalopolis, there 
would be some strong objections to this supposition. 
1. The road described would then have had to cross 
the highest part of Mount Rezeniko, and on account 
of its difficulties would have been not many stades 
shorter than that leading from the junction of the 
Elaphus and Helisson along the latter river. 2. 
Pausanias, in the outset of his description of the 
road to Maenalus, expressly says that it led along 
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the river Helisson, which is, in fact, the natural line 
of communication, and still continues to be employed 
as such. We may add, that there can be no am- 
biguity as to the MaBualian plain of Pausanias, nor 
any doubt that it is the plain or valleys which I have 
described as Ijring at the foot of Mount MdBnalus 
on the western side, and which were watered by 
the Helisson and some small tributaries ^ 

The places described by Pausanias in these situa- 
tions are, Dipsea, on the right bank of the Helisson * ; 
Lycoa, situated under an extremity of Mount 
Maenalus'; Sumatia, on the southern side of the 
mountain * ; the Triodi, or three ways in the moun- 
tain * ; and the remains of the city Maenalus, once 
the most famous in Arcadia ". Sumatia, the Triodi, 
and the city Maenalus, appear from Pausanias to 
have been at no great distance apart '. If Triodi, 
therefore, be the pass behind Tripolitzfi, and Sur 
matia was to the southward of it, as I have sup- 
posed •, Mcenalus stood probably on Mount Apano- 
khrepa, and may still possibly be recognised, since 
in the time of Pausanias there remained a stadium, 
a hippodrome, and ruins of a temple of Minerva. 

* Tr. in Morea, i. p. 116. ii. p. 52. 

* Pausan. Lacon. 11, 6 (7). Arcad. 30, 1. Tr. in Morea, 
ii. p. 52. 

' rov opovq vwo rolq KaToXfiyovffi, Arcad* 36, 5 (7)« 

* iv roic Kara futnififipiay rov opovQ (8). 
ty rf opti* 

* rHy iv *ApKahiq, ir^Ktiav oyofAavrorarfiy ro ap\dioy Mai- 
yaXov. Arcad. 3, 1 (4). 

' Arcad. 36, 5. Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 304. 
' Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 51, 306. 
R 2 
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Vol. ii. p. 306 seq. 

The seventh route, or that leading from Megalo- 
polis to Phigaleia, crossed the Alpheius midway 
between the city and Despoena, a sanctuary held 
in particular veneration by the Arcadians, and 
which was distant 40 stades from Megalopolis. 
The ruins of Lycosura were immediately above 
it. There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the 
position of those ancient places. There remains 
very little of them above ground ; but considering 
that five temples, vnth stoae, altars, and works of 
statuary, were still extant towards the end of the 
second century', it is highly probable, that some- 
thing valuable might still be found below the sur- 
face. To the left of the temple of Despoena^ 
that is to say, to the north, as being to the left of 
the eastern fronting of the temple, was Mount 
Lycaeus, otherwise called Olympus or the Sacred 
Summit, which is thus identified with Mount Dhio- 
forti. Here were the sacred groves of Jupiter 
Lycseus and of Apollo Parrhasius, and a temple of 
Pan, adjacent to which was a hippodrome and sta- 
dium which had formerly served for the Lycaean 
games *. The remains of these prooft of the iden- 

' Pausan. Arcad. 87, 1 seq. 

* iy api<TT€pf rov iepov TTJg ^etnroiyrfc, 88, 2. 

• "Etrri ^€ ev rf Avica/y llav6Q re lepov, icai irepl avro &\(roc 
^cv^pirfv ical iwwodpofAdc re, *:at npo avrov arnEiov' to ie apj^aiof 

Twy AvKaiittp ^yoK Toy dydiia lyravda To de opoc 

napi-^^irai to AvKawy ical &\\u c'c Oav/ia, koI /loAiora roh* 
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tity of Dhioforti with Mount Lyccem were observed 
by Gell ' ; and the architectural branch of the French 
expedition has given a plan of the site and of the 
Hellenic remains which exist there. 

At the southern extremity of a valley inclosed 
between Dhioforti and another summit of the same 
range, and near a fountain which is the source of 
one of the streams flowing to the Alpheius^ the 
French officers remarked the foundations of several 
Hellenic constructions ; and they confirm the remark 
of Grell, that the summit of Dhioforti appears to have 
been levelled by art: Gell states it to be about 
60 yards in diameter. Here was the altar of Jupiter 
Lycseus, from whence the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus was to be seen. As the mention of it by 
Pausanias follows immediately the description of the 
sacred inclosure of Jupiter Lycaeus, it is probable 
that the latter was adjacent to the summit. The 
situation of the Hippodrome is clearly indicated by 
the only level of sufficient dimensions, and which 
stretches about 300 yards northward from the 
remains of the ancient buildings near the fountain. 
On the eastern side of the Hippodrome are remains 
of a wall which supported that side ; and adjacent 
to the north-eastern angle are foundations, in Hel- 
lenic masonry of the best times, of a building which 

TifA€y6^ itniy iy alrf AvKalov Acoc, co'o^oc ^€ oIk tfrriy ic ahro 

uydpmrotQ "E^rt ^e iwl r^ ^Kp^ r^ iLyt^rdrti rov opovc 

y^C X^h^9 Aioc rod Avicalov fiufioQ, jcai ?) UgXowoyyriaoi ra iroXXd 

Itrriy Aw' airrov frvvowroc "Eorc ii ly toIq irpoc ayaroXng 

Tov opovc *AiroX\wi'Oc Upoy iwiKXtjoiy Haj^fiatriov* rldeyrai ^e 
ahrf ka\ llvOioy oyofia, Paus. Arcad. 38, 4, (5) seq. 
* Itin. of the Morea, p. 106. 
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was divided into small apartments. This building 
appears to have been at the rectilinear end of the 
Stadium, which seems to have been contiguous to 
the Hippodrome, on the east, having a parallel 
axis. 

Among the remains near the fountain, fragments 
of fluted Doric colunms, 2 ft, 2 in. in diameter, were 
found. Some remains, apparently those of another 
temple, were observed at a distance of five minutes 
to the west of the Hippodrome in the way to Basso, 
midway between the summit of Dhioforti and the 
Hippodrome ; and on the eastern side of the summit 
Gell found the ruins of a Doric temple of white 
marble with columns 3 feet in diameter and having 
21 flutings. This ruin seems not to have been ob- 
served by the French. It corresponds by its situation 
with the temple of Apollo Parrhasius, which, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, stood to the eastward of the moun- 
tain. As to the remainder of the seventh route, 
one cannot but suspect some omission in the text 
of Pausanias, as it bestows upon a direct distance of 9 
G. M. no other remark, than that the river Platanis- 
ton was crossed thirty stades from Phigaleia \ Fol- 
lowing this indication, Phtaniston was the river on 
the western side of Tragoi, which rises not far from 
that village, and is shaded with many large plane- 
trees ^ thu9 in some degree favouring the identity. 

* Pausan. Arcad. 39, 1. 

* Tr. in Morea, i. p. 489. 
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Vol. ii. p. 316 seq. 

On the eighth road from Megalopolis, or that 
which led to Pallantium and Tegea, were, Ladoceia, a 
suburb of the city, noted for two battles'; HaemoniaB, 
once a city; Aphrodisium and Athenaeum, villages 
attached probably to temples of Venus and Minerva; 
mnd then Asea, an ancient Arcadian city, which is 
fixed beyond a doubt at Paleokastro, by the Hel- 
lenic walls seen on the height which rises above 
the copious source of water called Frangovrysi. 
Asea seems to be nearly in the same state as when 
Pausanias visited it, and the two reputed sources of 
the Alpheius and Eurotas are found as he describes 
them; the latter in the road, the former at some 
little distance from it (to the right), and which lower 
in the plain unites with the former *. Aphrodisium 
having apparently been near Athenaeum, which was 
20 stades short of Asea, it is probable that Haemoniae 
was on the western, and Aphrodisium on the eastern 
side of the ridge of Tzimbaru, which separates the 
plain of Asea from that of Megalopolis ; and conse- 
quently that Oresthasiufn or Orestium was upon or 
immediately adjacent to some part of that ridge ^ 

' Thucyd. 4, 134. Polyb. 2, 51. 55. 

' Tou *AOrfya(ov ^€ /laXiora iiKOffi awktript* tnaiioiQ ipiiw la 
*Atriat cWi, jcai 6 Xo^c> A«:pi5iroX<c T&r€ oltra^ Ttl\ovg tyrifAila txti 
KQt €Q rc^c* (rraBiovQ Bi Saor wivrc iiird *Aoiac tov *A\^€iov 
oKlyov airo r^c ohov^ tov Zk Eirpwra irap* avriiv kan xiyyi) r^K 

oZ6v' TOV Zt Eirpwra to vlwp iivaKtpdvvvTai wpoQ tov 

*A\0ci(Jv. Paus. Arcad. 44, 2 (3). 

' That Oresdum was not very far from Megalopolis, appears 
from the circumstance that Ladoceia, which, after the building 
of Megalopolis, was a wpoaarnov of that city, is described by 
Thucydides as in the Orestis. 
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perhaps at the modem village Marmara or Marmaria, 
a name often attached in Greece to places where 
ancient wrought or sculptured stones have been 
found. 

The summit of Mount Tzimbaru is very possibly 
the position of the Castle Athenaeum, described by 
Plutarch as a position in advance of the Laconic 
frontier {ifipoXrj r^c AaKwviKri^) and near Belemina. 
Athenaeum was fortified by Cleomenes in the year 
B.C. 224, taken by Antigonus, retaken by Lycurgus, 
and finally abandoned by the Lacedaemonians, when 
Philip, son of Demetrius, entered the Peloponnesus 
in the year b. c. 219 *. It was evidently not the 
same place as the Athenaeum between Megalopolis 
and Asea. 



Vol. ii. p. 322. 

Tlie conjecture here made as to the position of 
MallfBa and Leuctrwn would place them in Mgyi\% 
Proper, or the mountainous tract towards the 
sources of the Xerilo Potamo or Camimi; but it 
seems more likely that Mallaea was on the river 
Mallus, and consequently not far from the third 
Megalopolitan route of Pausanias, which led to Car- 
nasium, the modem Krano; and this accords with 
Thucydides and Xenophon, the former of whom 
describes Leuctrum as on the confines of Laconia 
towards Mount Lycaeus"; the latter, as a fortress 
above the Maleatis ', which guarded one of the two 
easiest entrances from Arcadia into the Laconic 
territory, lum of Sciritis being the other ^ It must be 

* Plutarch. Cleomen. 4. Polyb. 2. 46. 54. 4, 37. CO. 81. 

* Thucyd. 5, 54. * vircp r^c MaXcccrt^oc. 

* Xenoph. Hcllcn. C, 5. § 24. 
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remembered, that when these two Attic historians 
wrote, all Messenia was a part of the Lacedsemonian 
territory, into which, so constituted, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the entrances by the valleys of the Car- 
nion and Theius, on either side of the northern ex- 
tremity of the Taygetic ridge, may have presented 
greater difficulties than the more circuitous routes 
of the Sciritis and Maleatis. 



Vol. ii. p. 327. 

The remark here made, that the natural discharge 
of the waters from the valley of PaUantium and the 
heights near Tripolitza are into the river of Dhuliana 
or Gareates^ appears from the French map of the 
Morea not to be correct. Those of PaUantium are 
there seen to descend into the Taki or chasm of the 
Atpheiiis at the foot of Mount Boreius ; those of the 
Mcenalian ridges into the chasm of the Ophis at the 
foot of Mount McBnalus. Visiting these plains in 
the winter and spring, I was unable to trace the 
course of the streams, on account of the inundations 
which often cover a great part of the plains. The 
French Surveyors had opportunities of tracing the 
water-courses in summer, and even of entering some 
of the katavothra ^. It appears that, besides the prin- 
cipal chasms of the Mantinico-Tegeaiic plain which 
I have described, namely, those of the Alpheius 
and Ophisy and that of the Gareates near Persova, 
there is a fourth, which receives a small stream flow- 
ing directly south from Sanga through the valley, 
which Xenophon has described as o omaQiv «coXiroc 

* Exp. Sclent, de la Moree : Sciences Physiques, ii. p. 321. 
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Trig MavTiviKTiQ '. This kataYothra is immediately 
below the village of Tzipiana : in the mouth of the 
cavern the rivulet turns a mill. There is a small 
katavothra also in the vale of Luka which receive8 
a rivulet flowing north ; and a sixth in the mar^ to 
the N. w. of Mantineia, which receives the waters of 
Mount AlesiuSy as well as those of a brook from 
Mantineia itself, and of another from the vale of 
Alcimedon. In such an even level as this plain, 
nothing but a well-regulated system of draina^ and 
embankment can prevent the several water-courses 
from winding over the plain and inundating it, in- 
stead of preserving their direction towards the 
several outlets which nature has provided for their 
discharge, and which she has proportioned to the 
several streams, though human industry is constantly 
required to keep the water-courses in order. The ob- 
struction of the subterraneous channels themselves 
by natural accidents is another cause of inundation, 
and one which is not so easily remedied by art ; but 
its occurrence is extremely rare, nor is there any 
historical record of there having happened in the 
Mantinico-Tegeatic plain any deluge caused by the 
obstruction of the Zerethra ; such as anciently, and 
again recently, has deprived the people of Phencm 
of the use of their plain for many successive years. 
That the maintenance of a proper dminage was 
sometimes the consequence of a friendly compact 
between the states of Mantineia and Tegea, we 
may presume from the opposite fact, that the coiu^e 
of the waters was sometimes a cause of war between 

* Hellen. 6, 5, § 17. See below, in the Supplement to iii. 
p. 56. 
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them \ But during the last fifteen centuries nothing 
has been done with that view, unless for purposes of 
partial cultivation, or when the pressure of aggra- 
vated inconvenience in some particular point may 
have suggested the formation of an artificial water- 
course or embankment. Drainage, for purposes of 
agriculture, has chiefly been applied to the lower 
part? of the plain around the katavothra, with a view 
to render the inundations subservient to the culti- 
vation of such productions as require no more than 
the summer months to advance them from germi- 
nation to maturity. 



Vol. ii. p. 339. 

Mr. Mure justly observes, that in the elevation of 
the pyramid in the woodcut of this page the stones 
are represented as too small ' : the given dimensions 
of two of them prove it, and ought to have guided 
the wood-engraver, as there is a scale to the whole. 
Mr. Mure's remark is equally just as to the too great 
regularity of the stones in the representation of the 
same monument given in the Supplement to Stuart's 
Athens, p. 23, by Mr. Donaldson (not Mr. Cockerell); 
and I agree with him in supposing the monument 
to be sepulchral, and not a ^pv«crai/ocoy or watch-tower, 
as Mr. Donaldson supposed. In the Expedition 
Scientifique (Architecture, &c. ii. plate 55) there is a 
plan of the monument, which agrees perfectly with 
mine, except that I saw appearances, perhaps no 
longer existing, of two chambers in the interior. The 
same plate of the Expedition Scientifique contains 

' Thucytl. 5, 05. 

* Journal of a Tour in Greece, ii. p. 197. 
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a plan of the ^ foimdationB about the pyramid,'* and 
a correct elevation of that monument. 



Vol. ii. p. 344. 

In Mount Creium were the rocks Pallantides, so 
called, because Eumedes, priest of Minerva, fled 
thither with the Palladium, when threatened with 
death at Argos, because he was suspected of being 
desirous of delivering it to the Heracleidfle ^ He 
was the same probably as the Eumedes, son of Hip- 
pocoon, whose monument was in the dromus of 
Sparta*. 

Vol. ii. p. 857. 

The corrupted form ro 'AvairXtov or ra 'AvairXio, 
has given way so entirely to the ancient name 
Nauplia, that some travellers have conceived it a 
mistake to suppose that the corruption ever existed, 
unless among the Turks: but Pachymer^ shows 
that the place was so called by the Greeks in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century ; and the same 
form constantly occurs in the Metrical Chronicle 
on the wars of the Franks in the Morea in the 
thirteenth century. 



Vol. ii. p. 358. 

I have here supposed, that Palamidhi (TlaXa/Lin- 
Scov) the modem name of the upper fortress of 
Nauplia, and of the mountain on which it stands, 
has been preserved from ancient times, although no 

» Callim., Lavac. Pall. v. 37. Schol. ibid. 

' Pausan. Lacon. 14, 6. • 1, 31. 
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author mentions it. On this Mr. Mure remarks, that 
" unless the name can be traced back with certainty 
to an epoch prior to the Venetian occupation, it 
may, perhaps, with better reason be conjectured, 
that some classic-minded commander, or state- 
commissary of the republic, had baptized their new 
citadel with the name of the local hero, so cele- 
brated in his own time for his talents as a military 
engineer \*' To me, hot^ever, it appears, that the 
onus probandi lies the other way. Here is a Greek 
name applied to a Peloponnesian hill, upon which 
stands a fortress built by Venetians. Is it very 
likely that an officer of a nation, than which none 
have ever shown more classical ignorance, or less 
respect for antiquity, or have done so much for the 
abolition of ancient names and recollections, — is it 
likely that it should have been reserved for an officer 
of that nation in the seventeenth century to give a 
Greek name to a Greek mountain ? for if we are to 
suppose the name to have passed from the fortress 
to the mountain, we must infer that this remarkable 
feature of the Argoiis had previously no Greek 
name at all, or at least one which has been entirely 
superseded by another Greek name given to it by 
foreigners, who occupied the place no more than 
twenty-five years. If the fact was really as Mr. 
Mure believes, I should rather suggest that the 
officer had been a great chess-player, and for this 
reason had chosen the name; for Palamedes was 
renowned not as an architect, but as a military 
tactician, as the inventor of chess, as having added 

* Journal of a Tour in Greece, ii. p. 188. 
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four letters to the Greek alphabet, and as having 
exposed some of the frauds of Ulysses. But, in feet, 
we are told in history, that when count Koenigs- 
marck, in August, 1686, attacked Nauplia, his first 
proceeding was to drive the Turks from Mount 
Palamidhi, which they were fortifying, after which 
he occupied it with 9500 infantry and 9000 (900?) 
cavalry ; so that there was evidently at that time a 
Mount Palamidhi, and no* fortress ^ At no great 
distance from Nauplia we find to 'Icpov, the temple 
of the Epidaurian .^sculapius, giving name to a 
place^ and near it the village Koroni, a name which, 
like IlaAa/u^Scov at Nauplia, is connected with the 
local mythology, although unnoticed as that of a 
place in any extant author. 



Vol. ii. p. 374. 

It is here stated (speaking of the green basalt, 
of which the semi-columns in front of the door-posts 
of the treasury of Atreus are formed) that "the 
same stone was employed for the sculpture over the 
gate of the lions :" this is an error, as Mr. Mure has 
well observed, and who adds, that the stone is of the 
same yellow calcareous kind of which the neigh- 
bouring walls are composed-. How those words 
found their way into my text I am at a loss to 
account for, as I find no traces of them in my manu- 
script. Perhaps I trusted to Dodwell and Gell, who 
made the same mistake. 

* See Hammer, Hist, de I'Emp. Ottoman, xii. p. 224, and the 
authorities cited by him. 

^ Journal of a Tour in Greece, ii. p. 324. 
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Vol. ii. p. 384. 

The remains of four treasuries at Mycenae, as 
here described, have not been remarked by tra- 
vellers in general, but the feet of their existence 
is confirmed by the French Expedition Scientifique 
de Moree *. Two of these treasuries are on the 
eastern, and two on the western side of the ridge, 
which branches in a southern direction from the 
Acropolis between the two torrents, which embrace 
the site of lower Mycenae. The natural inference 
is, that the town covered both sides of the ridge, 
and that the excavation along its crest was the main 
street of the town. And this conjecture is supported 
by the remains of a bridge across the eastern torrent, 
and of a causeway which the French have observed 
beyond the bridge ; for these fall exactly in a con- 
tinuation of the line of the excavation along the ridge. 
The French Surveyors found also on the south- 
western height towards Kharvati foundations, which 
have much the appearance of having formed the 
western angle of the town-walls, which would thus 
have inclosed within their circumference the treasuries 
marked third and fourth in my Phn^ leaving little 
doubt that the entire height between the two tor- 
rents was occupied by the city. The circumference 
of Mycenae would not, on this supposition, have been 
more than three miles, which is as little as we can 
well allow for the capital of the Atreidae, even ad- 
mitting that under their rule the cultivators of the 
soil lived in unfortified villages, which was not in 

' Architecture, &c. ii. pi. 63. 
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general the condition of Greece in those times, as 
numerous small extant fortresses demonstrate. 

Of late years an opinion has prevailed that the 
circular subterraneous edifices at Mycenas were sepul- 
chres, and the greatest of them, or that which alone 
is in a state of considerable preservation, has been 
often named the Tomb of Agamemnon. Mr. Mure 
has ''endeavoured to establish that all such buildings 
were the family-vaults of the ancient heroes by 
whom they were constructed ^*' In the great edifice 
at Mycenae he supposes "the inner apartment to 
have been the burial-place, and the outer vault 
the heroum or sanctuary of the deceased*.** But 
these constructions are of a kind quite distinct from 
heroa or sepulchres. A heroum was a sanctuary 
containing a sculptured or inscribed stele or a 
statue, and was often a small temple. Sepulchres 
in remote ages were, for the most part, either cham- 
bers cut in the rock, or tumuli, hundreds of which 
have been opened, and have shown that they had 
nothing in common with the extant ruined buildings 
at Mycenae, Erehomenus, and Pharis. 

There is, moreover, complete evidence, that these 
structures were called Q^aavpoi '\ and belong to ages 
prior to the origin of that architecture of which the 
Doric temple in Europe, and the Ionic in Asia, were 
the crowning inventions. As this later architecture 
advanced, temples served for treasuries; or when 
buildings were erected solely for treasuries, they had 

* Reinesche Museum, vi. p. 240, ann. lSd9. Journal of a 
Tour in Greece, i. 225. 
' Ibid. ii. 167. 
^ See Walpole*s collection of Memoirs on Turkey, i. p. 561. 
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the ordinary forms of that later style of architecture, 
as we learn from the description which Pausanias 
has given of the treasuries at Olympia and Delphi '. 
Nevertheless, subterraneous buildings, similar in con- 
struction to the treasuries of the heroic ages, con- 
tinued to serve for containing oil, or com, or water ; 
and, when attached to private houses, might often be 
employed for depositing property of any kind. These 
are very numerous in Greece, but in no instance are 
they entered at the side. The largest I know of is 
in the acropolis of Pharsalus. 

But the strongest reason for designating the con- 
structions at MycensB as treasuries is the evidence 
of Pausanias, unless it be denied that he intended 

those buildings by the words iwoyaia oc«coSo/u^/uara, 

which can hardly be alleged, as the ruins agree too 
well with his words, to render such a supposition 
reasonable. Sixteen hundred years ago, therefore, 
those buildings were believed to be the treasuries of 
Atreus and his sons. Nothing had then occurred 
to interfere with the course of the mythology or 
history of Greece, as transmitted to the Greeks by 
their ancestors ; and although, on many occasions, 
the reports received by Pausanias from the i^riynrai 
may have been inventions of a date comparatively 
recent, no such suspicion can well attach to the 
principal traditions of Mycenae, which accord with 
all that has reached us concerning that city in 
poetry or prose. The extant edifice was the largest 
of the four treasuries, and bears proofs of having 
been a costly building, highly decorated at the 

* Eliac. post. 19, 1 seq. Phocic. 11, 1 seq. 

S 
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entrance, and lined within with metallic plates. To 
Atreus himself, therefore, the most opulent and 
powerful of the kings of the iroXij^pv^roc MvkyiviiK 
and not to either of his sons, the greatest of the 
extant treasuries may, with a high degree of pro- 
bability, be attributed. Agamemnon dissipated 
the wealth of Atreus in the expedition to Asia, 
passed the greater part of his reign abroad, and 
returned home poor and powerless, leaving Mycenae 
to be, after his time, no more than a secondary town 
of Argolis. Nor is it likely, under these circum- 
stances, that the sepulchre of Agamemnon was a 
monument of any great magnificence. Pausanias, 
who saw it, does not mention it as such, but gives 
us clearly to understand, that the treasuries and the 
gates of the citadel were the most remarkable anti- 
quities at Mycenae. 



Vol. ii. p. 391. 

Tlie site of the Heraeum, which had eluded the 
researches of all former travellers, was discovered by 
Colonel Gordon, of Cairness, in the year 1831. Mr. 
Fiiilay, in communicating to me this discovery, 
remarked : " It is a few hundred yards nearer the 
hills than where you passed, but two ravines isolate 
the site, and prevent it from being reached by riding 
close along the slope of the hills." In a subsequent 
communication, dated 21st Nov., 1831, Mr. Finlay 
stated as follows : — " While at Nauplia I visited the 

' II. II. 180. Sophocl. Elect. 8. 
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Heraeum, and spent the whole day there ; and I had 
the good fortune to discover a curious subterraneous 
passage, which escaped the attention even of Pro- 
fessor Thiersch, of Munich, who had visited the site 
several times. A projection of Mount Eubcea 
lengthens the road from MycensB to these ruins, 
and obliges a horseman to keep so fiir down in the 
plain, that a small knoll hides the place from those 
who pass near it, while it remains visible at a distance, 
and can be seen both from Argos and Nauplia*. 
Tlie eminence on which the ruins are situated, is an 
irregular triangular platform, having a precipitous 
apex towards Mount Euboea, and inaccessible though 
not very elevated. The base of the triangle is towards 
Argos, and is supported by a terrace in masonry, 
above which, at the base of the peak, is an upper 
terrace and a quadrangular platform. The walls of 
the lower terrace are generally of an inferior kind of 
regular masonry ; but an angle towards Nauplia is of 
fine workmanship, and differs from all the remaining 
walls, in consisting of two layers of large blocks, 
succeeded by a narrower course. The whole of 
this wall is pierced with square holes, like those 
made for beams, very numerous, and extending 
over the whole surface. Below this terrace I found 
part of the shaft of a Doric column, eleven feet six 
inches in circumference, with twenty flutings. This 
column was of limestone, and covered with cement. 
The wall of the upper terrace consists of blocks, 
heaped rudely together in a very rough Cyclopian 

* From the Larissa of Argos, it bears N. 27 E. From the 
Palamidhi, N. 10 W. 

82 
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style ; three layers of stone generally remain. One 
stone of a triangular form was twelve feet in the 
sides, and four to five feet thick ; another eighteen 
feet long, and six feet thick; the breadth was con- 
cealed by the earth. Below this terrace is another 
piece of a colunm, which seems not to have belonged 
to the same edifice, of which that before mentioned 
formed a part, being of a harder limestone, roughly 
worked, unfluted, and 4 feet 1 inch in diameter at 
the only end I could measure. There are consider- 
able quantities of pottery scattered about. 

"My recollections of Pausanias induced me to 
search the water-courses around; and in the stream 
to the westward, or towards Mycenae, I found a 
conduit which formerly crossed it ; higher up I found 
some traces of a large aqueduct capable of containing 
the whole of the stream. This induced me to search 
under the terraces in the side towards Mycenae, and 
I found a small cavern into which I crawled with 
some difficulty, and after removing some stones. 
It runs directly under the upper terrace, and is 
about 4 feet wide, lined with that red cement found 
so frequently in ancient buildings. I could not pene- 
trate more than 15 feet, but could see that it went 
much farther. Immediately at its entrance it is 
crossed by a smaller passage about 2^ feet wide, 
which runs on towards the lower terrace. This is 
not so well preserved, but can be traced for a short 
distance. Above these ruins, on an eminence, is a 
little chapel ; I visited it, and searched in vain for 
any ancient remains, but Professor Thiersch tells me 
he observed some." 

In the spring of 1836, Mr. Finlay informed nie 
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that he had spent a few days at Argos with General 
Gordon, who undertook a small excavation at the 
ruins of the Heraeum. Among some remains of 
modem buildings he found part of a marble peacock, 
part of a large antefix of terra-cotta, painted like 
the tail of a peacock, a lion of bronze about six 
inches long, well preserved, some other bronzes 
much corroded, and some terra-cottas very rude. 
Soon afterwards, I received from Mr. Finlay a plan 
of the site of the Heraeum ^ 

On comparing Mr. Finlay's description with the 
words of Pausanias it is observable that the two 
terraces, of which the upper was supported by a rude 
Cyclopian wall, and the lower by a wall of regular 
masonry, accord with the ancient testimony*; on the 
upper terrace, Pausanias found ruins of the earlier 
temple, which had been burnt in the year b. c. 423 ; 
on the lower stood that which had been built by 
Eupolemus of Argos, soon after the destruction of 
the former, and which contained, when it was visited 
by Pausanias, a statue of the goddess, one of the 
finest works of Polycleitus, but deprived of its com- 
panion, the Hebe of Naucydes, which, as well as the 
Juno, had been made of ivory and gold *. 

The piece of column which appears to have fallen 
from the upper terrace, leaves us to infer that the 
columns of the older building were not fluted, that 
they were about four feet and a half in dia- 
meter, and that the temple, supposing it to have 

* See the end of this volume. 

* "E^r* it inrip rov yaov rovroy rod wporipov yaov 6e/icXca re 
ml cl 34 r< aWo vrcX/ircro >> ^X6{. Corinth. 17, 7. 

' Pausan. Corinth. 17, 3. Travels in Morea, ii. p. 889, seq. 
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bfen hexastyle, was about 50 feet broad on the 
upper stylobate, — a dimension which seems in due 
proportion to the breadth of the peribolus, which 
was about 150 feet; a space of about 50 feet would 
thus be left between the long sides of the temple 
and the peribolus. Between the peribolus and the 
two fronts of the temple there was a greater 
space; for, had it been no more, the length of 
the temple would have been out of proportion to 
the breadth, and would have required not less 
than seventeen columns on the sides. In like 
manner if the piece of column observed by Mr. 
Finlay below the lower terrace, belonged to the 
later edifice, its order was Doric, with fluted columns, 
nearly equal in dimensions to those of the upper 
temple. To the former, the large antefix of terra- 
cotta, painted to resemble the tail of a peacock, may 
be conjectured to have belonged, as the new temple 
had probably a roof of marble like the other cele- 
brated temples of the ago, when it was erected. The 
peacock relates to the worship of Juno : within the 
later temple there was a peacock formed of gold and 
precious stones, the gift of the emperor Hadrian. 

Of the two torrents between which the Heraeum 
stood, the north-western was the Eleutherium^ this 
having been in the road to the Heraeum from 
Mycenae * ; the south-eastern consequently was the 

* p£i hi Karix Tfiv ohov vhiop *£\cv0€p(ov KaXovfieroy, \piiy- 
rat ^c avT^ Trpoc KaOaptria ai irepi to lepov Kai evi twv OvtriQy 
earacriy cnrofipijTuty. Pausan. Corinth. 17, 1. The source of this 
rivulet seems to have been named Cynadra. 'Ey "Apyit Kvyd^pa 
*^PV^'^i ^w vc tfriioy oi iXivQipovfiivoi, odiy to iy Kvidcpif 
EXivOepioy vcup. Eustath. in Od. N. 408. 
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Asterion ; and the remains of an aqueduct, as well as 
the subterraneous passages explored by Mr. Finlay, 
appear to have been part of the ancient works 
formed for conveying the water of the Eleutherium 
to a receptacle within the peribolus of the Herseum, 
where it served, as Pausanias informs us, for expi- 
ations and the secret rites of the temple. As to the 
Asterion, no confirmation of its identity has yet 
been derived from the discovery of the chasm in 
which Pausanias reports it to have been lost, or of 
the herb asterion^ which grew upon its banks. Both 
these rivulets, when I saw them in the winter, were 
lost in the plain at a short distance below the foot 
of the mountain. 

According to the local mythology, the river Aste- 
rion had three daughters, named Euboea, Prosymna, 
and Acrsea. Euboea was the mountain, on the lower 
part of which the temple stood ; Acraea^ the height 
which rose over against it — and Prosymna the 
region below it'. As we may safely presume 
that the temple faced the east, and as on that side 
alone there can be said to be any hill opposite to 
the temple, we cannot err in identifying Acraaa 

* Ahro hi TO up6y itniv iy xdafiaXioTipf r^c ^vftolaQ' to 
yap h^ opoQ TovTO 6voyiaZov<nv Ev/Botaf, XiyovTtQ *AaTtpitayi 
yiyiadai Tf trorayLf QvyaripaQ 'EJufiotay koX llp6<nffiyay Kol 
*AKpaiayt iJyat Be <yt^Q Tp6i^vQ r^c "Hpac" koX Airo fikv 'AKpaiaQ 
TO opoQ KaXovai to &wayTiKpv tou 'Hpaiov, airo ie KhftolaQ otroy 
Ttpl TO upoy, Up6(nffiyay Be Tf^y vko to 'Hpaioy \itpay' 6 Be 
*Atrrepiuty ovtoq piutv vwo to 'Hpaioy eg ^'payya etnriimify 
ii^ylierar ^verai Be avTOv woa wpOQ toIq 6\d(Ui' *AtrTepimya 
oyoft&iovtri xal Tr^y ir6ay ravrJiK. rp "Hp^ rai aim)*' ^povtri, 
Kal airo tUv ^vXXiuk avTtiQ oTet^yov^ wXeKovaiy. Pausan. 
Corinth. 17, 2(1). 
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with the ridge or rocky summit, which is separated 
from the hill of the Herseum by the Astcrion, and 
was not more than 300 yards distant from the 
temple. According to Strabo, there was a city 
Prosymna, of which the district bordered upon that 
of Mideia ; and as Mideia stood near the road from 
Argos to Epidaurus on the left, nearly opposite to 
Tiryns, I had supposed that the city Prosymna 
stood between Mideia and the Heraeum, and that 
the yutpa npoffvfAva of Pausanias was so called as 
having been part of the district of Prosymna'. But 
this city, there is reason to believe, stood in a dif- 
ferent situation ^ and it seems not unlikely from 
the nature of the Mythus, as well as the proximity 
of Mount Acraea, that all the three names belonged 
to places not far removed from the temple, and all per- 
haps within the rifuvog of Juno. On this supposition 
Eubcea was not the great mountain which is a con- 
tinuation of that which overlooked Mycenae on the 
east, but the small rocky peak which rises imme- 
diately behind the site of the temple, and this seems 
the more likely, as although the words iv yda^a- 
Xwrept^ TVQ Ei/3oiac, by which Pausanias describes the 
situation of the temple, are equally true, applied to 
either height, oaov irepi to lepov is hardly applicable 
to the greater mountain. 

' Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 393, 418. 
' See below, p. 269. 
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Vol. ii. p. 396. 

This description of the Theatre of Argos agrees with 
its plan and section in the Expedition Scientifique \ 
except that I have not noticed the increasing breadth 
of the seats in the two upper divisions, and that, 
according to M. Ravoisie, there are 35 ranges in the 
lower division, or three more than I have stated. But 
these may have been brought to light since my last 
visit to Argos ; and when we consider that the low- 
est range in the French plan belongs to a semicircle 
of about 180 feet in diameter, and that the Greek 
orchestra was seldom more than 80 feet in width, 
it becomes highly probable that below the extant 
seats, which are all cut out of the rock, there were 
15 or 20 constructed seats, and another praecinction. 
On this supposition, there were about 90 ranges in 
all, capable of containing between thirty and forty 
thousand spectators. The total diameter, according 
to the French plan, was 560 English feet. There 
may still, however, be some doubt, as I before 
suggested \ whether the upper seats were continued 
on either side to the wings : first, because it seems 
unlikely that the theatre of Argos should have been 
so much larger than that of Athens, as such a dia- 
meter indicates ; secondly, because the walls sup- 
porting the wings would have been of the enor- 
mous height of 120 feet; and, thirdly, because 
there are some seats cut in the rock adjoining the 
theatre on the south-western side, which appear to 
be too near to that wing to admit of the curve of 
the extant upper seats in the middle of the cavea 

* Architecture, &c. vol. ii. plate 58, 59. 
' Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 398. 
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having been produced so far. The fonner seats 
were considered by the French Commission as hav- 
ing belonged to another theatre, but no plan of 
them is given ; and to me they appeared rectilinear, 
as I have already stated \ which, if true, shows that 
they formed part of a stadium. 



Vol. ii. p. 399. 

The remains of the aqueduct here stated to be 
traceable to Belissi are to be seen, according to the 
map of the French Surveyors, two miles beyond 
that village to the north-west. 



Vol. ii. p. 413. 

Though it is evident from the passage of Pau- 
sanias here cited, that (Enoe stood between tlie 
rivers Charadrus and Inachus^^ it was a mistaken 
inference from one part of that passage to conclude, 
that its situation was on or near the left bank of the 
Charadnis ; whereas, in truth, it seems to have stood 
not far from the right bank of the TnacJuis. Tlie 
Avords referred to are irpo^XQovai Se avroOi Siafiavrwy 

TTorafxov ^apaSpov KuXovfitvov cctiv Oivorj : translatedy 

"After passing the torrent Charadrus, the traveller 
arrived at the place called (Enoe." But it seems 
that Pausanias by airoflc merely intended to show 
that in the road from Argos to Mantineia the Cha- 
radi*us was crossed at the temple of Venus and Mars 
which he had just described ; so that irpoiXdovaiv 

' Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 3P7. ^ Corinth. 25, 2. 
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leaves an indefinite distance between the crossing of 
the Charadrus and CEnoe; and that this distance 
was not small, is evident from his statement in the 
sequel of the same passage, that CEnoe stood at the 
foot of Mount Artemisium, the nearest part of which 
is eight miles in direct distance from Argos, while 
the crossing of the Charadrus could not have been 
so much as two miles by the road from the gate of 
Deiras, at which the route to Mantineia commenced. 
CEnoe seems also to have been near the Inachus ; for 
Pausanias, having stated that Artemisium rose above 
CEnoe, adds that the sources of the Inachus were in 
the same mountain ^ Again, when he resumes the 
route from Argos to Mantineia, in the Arcadica^ 
and refers to the former passage, he shows that 
one of the roads from the Argolic frontier to Man- 
tineia passed along the Inachus to its sources in 
Mount Artemisium, whence it seems evident that 
this road from Argos must have passed through or 
near CEnoe ; probably the other road to Mantineia 
diverged not far from the same place. From all 
which it appears that instead of translating rrpo- 
cAOovai, &c. "after passing the torrent Charadrus, 
the traveller arrived at the place called (Enoe,** we 
ought to translate thus, "having there passed the 
torrent Charadrus, the traveller proceeded to CEnoe." 
We may also conclude, that instead of CEnoe having 
stood " on or near the left bank of the Rema of 
Argos," it stood " on or near the right bank of the 
Banitza." 

' Yircp r^c On'($i|c opoc ivrXv *ApTifilirioyf koI Upor *ApTifii^ 
ini Kopv^j Tov 6pov£, iv roirrf Zi litn Tf opei Kal ai wriyai rov 
'Iraxov. Pausan. Corinth. 25, 3. * Arcad. 6, 2 (4). 
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Vol. ii. p. 415. 

Some remains oi Lyrceia have been observed at 
Skala on the left bank of the Inachus, five g.m. 
direct to the n. w. of the acropolis of Argos, and in 
sight from it ; thus according with the 60 stades 
of Pausanias, as well as with the story of Ljnceus 
and Hypennnestra. 



Vol. ii. p. 417. 

There are two places at the foot of the hills on 
the eastern side of the Argolic plain where Hellenic 
remains have been observed ; 1st, near Dendra, 
5i G. M. direct E. by n. from the citadel of Argos, 
forming with Argos and Nauplia a triangle nearly 
equilateral ; 2ndly, near Katzingri, 2 G. M. due E. of 
Tiryns^ and forming with Tiryns and Nauplia a 
smaller triangle of the same kind. In the French 
map the position near Dendra has been identified 
with Mideia^ or, according to Strabo, Midea * ; but 
this will hardly agree with Pausanias, who sajrs, 
that on returning from Tiryns into the road leading 
from Argos to the Epidauria, the ruins of Mideia 
were on the left ^ Dendra is indeed to the left of 

* iprjfiOQ ^ itrrl KaKtivi) (Tiryns sc.) koX ff vXrifflov Mi^ia Iripa 
ovtra TfJQ BoiojTiKrJQ' tKuvri yap ktm Mt^ca a»c vpovoia, avrri It 
Mi^ca, wc Tcyca. Tavrj; ^* OfiopoQ Upvavfiya icai avrij Upor 
i\ov(ra "Ilpaf. Strabo, p. 373. 

' ivaytXOoi'Twy ^ iq Ttjv \€W(l>6poy evi Mideiay €c apitrrepay 

tjitic Kara Ee ri)v Iq ^EmSavpoy ei/Beiay ivri xiffAri 

Aijtraa. Pausan. Corinth. 25, 8, 9 (9, 10). 
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that line, but more than 3 g. m. in direct distance, 
whereas the words of Pausanias require Mideia to 
be much nearer to the road, and accord with those 
of Strabo, in placing it near Tiryns. Mideia^ there- 
fore, seems rather to have been at St. Adrian near 
Katzingri. This place, it is true, was close on the 
right and not to the left of the modem road from 
Argos to Epidaurus ; but possibly there was an- 
ciently a junction of routes from Argos and Nauplia 
at the eastern extremity of the plain of Nauplia 
to the s. E. of Katzingri, leaving St. Adrian to 
the left, and passing near the southern walls of the 
two Hellenic fortresses which are seen to the right 
of the modem route from Argos to Ligurio. Of 
these fortresses, to which Pausanias makes no allu- 
sion, the westernmost may be Prosymna^ as having 
bordered upon Mideia, agreeably to the words of 
Strabo ; the situation accords with the " celsa Pro- 
symna" of Statius, who had probably some Greek 
authority for this epithet, as well as for having con- 
trasted Prosymna with the " aptior armentis Mi- 
deia S" a description well suited to the position on 
the edge of the Argolic plain which I have attri- 
buted to Mideia. The other ancient fortress, which 
lies between the supposed Prosymna and Ligurio, 
(the ancient Lessa,) may possibly be the " pecorosa 
Phyllus," w^hich Statius joins with the other two; 
for the situation in the midst of heights is not less 
adapted to flocks than the plains around Mideia 



* Huic armat Larissa viros : huic celsa Prosymne, 
Aptior armentis Midea, pecorosaque Phyllus. 

Stat Theb. 4, 44. 
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were to herds. PhyUus is perhaps the Argolic PMim 
of Ptolemy \ whose names are often misspelt. 



Vol. ii. p. 419. 

In the text of Pausanias it is said that Mount 
Arachnaeum was more anciently named SairvcreXarcuv. 
'YcTcTtXivov is the name in Hesychius. Perhaps 
Hyoselaton, 'YocrcXaTwi; (the swine's fir-forest), was 
the true name. 



Vol. ii. p. 441. 

M. de Stackelberg, one of the discoverers of the 
Phigalian marbles which are now in the British 
Museum, endeavoured to prove, in his work on the 
temple of Phigalia, (Rome, 1826,) that the ruined 
temple near the north-eastern extremity of the 
island of -Slgina is not that of Jupiter Panhellenius, 
as had been generally believed, but that of Minerva, 
mentioned by Herodotus. In this opinion he has 
had many followers, and among them the Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth ^ 

In a paper read at the Royal Society of Literature 
in May 1838, I gave some reasons for continuing to 
attach the name of Jupiter Panhellenius to this 
temple. I need not, therefore, at present enter 
fully into the arguments which tend to account for 
its having been built at a distance of five miles from 
the peak of St. Elias, wliich is the highest and only 
remarkable mountain in jl^.gina, and of which the 

* Ptolcm. Geogr. 3, 10. 

' Atliens and Attica, p. 2G7. London, 1836. 
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modem name to "Opoq is supposed to identify it 

with the Opoc TiaveWriviov or OpoQ tov IlavcXXiyviov 

Acoc of Pausanias^ I shall merely advert to the 
reasons which Dr. Wordsworth has adduced for 
considering the temple to have been dedicated to 
Minerva. Tliese are, 1st, the figure of that deity in 
tlie centre of either pediment ; 2ndly, an Attic in- 
scription of the fifth century B.c. on the lintel of 
a small church situated a mile to the westward of 
the extant temple, showing that the inscribed stone 
marked the boundary of a portion of land sacred to 
Minerva*; 3rdly, a remark of Theophrastus, that 
when clouds rested on the temple of Jupiter Hel- 
lanius in -^gina it was a prognostic of rain at Athens. 
This is supposed to prove that the temple stood on 
the peak of St. Elias. 

But, as I have already observed \ Minerva is not 
introduced into the compositions of the pediments 
with reference to the worship within the temple, but 
to the particular actions represented on the pediments, 
which are probably the heroic deeds of some of the 
iEacidsB, or descendants of jEacus, who was reputed 
to have been a son of Jupiter, and the founder of the 
Panhellenium. In all such actions Minerva was sup- 
posed to be present as circicovpoc of the hero, and she 
is generally so introduced in ancient compositions 
of this kind, on gems, vases, and marbles. There is 

* Corinth. 30, 3. 4. 
• TEMENOZ 
-AeENAIAZ 

i. e. ("Opoc) TifUyovc 'Adiyra/ac. 
' Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, ii. p. 381. 
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no instance known of a temple with a statue of the 
principal deity over the door ; nor would it probably 
have been congenial with the religious customs of 
Greece. On the other hand, Minerva was perfectly 
in her place, as assisting some of the descendants of 
Jupiter in their heroic actions. 2. The existence of 
a temenus of Minerva at the distance of a mile firom 
the temple is not at all inconsistent with the fiujt of 
that temple having been dedicated to Jupiter. Such 
sacred portions were everywhere common, and there 
were probably few of the great temples of Jupiter to 
which there were not attached a sacellum and a sa- 
cred portion of Minerva. Dr. Wordsworth discovered 
in a church at Marathona, on the western coast of 
-^Egina, an inscription precisely similar to that near 
the temple, and which shows that at Marathona there 
existed a portion of land sacred to Apollo and Nep- 
tune ^ As to the words of Theophrastus, it is to be 
observed, that they do not in strictness relate to the 
capping of the peak, although of necessity they com- 
prehend that meaning, but to the resting of the 
clouds on the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius ^ The 

' HOPOZ 
TEMENOZ 
APOAAIINOZ 

POZEIAnNOZ Athens and Attica, p. 373. 
Dr. Wordsworth considers this inscription a proof that the 
temple of Apollo, mentioned by Pausanias, stood at Marathona. 
Pausanias, however, seems clearly to place the temple of Apollo 
in the city of iEgina, and he adds, that adjacent to it was a 
temple not of Neptune but of Diana, and another of Bacchus. 
(Corinth. 30, 1.) 

^l^hv kv Aiyirri iirl rou ^lug tou 'EWciWov yi()tL\r) Ka^i'i'rjrat, 
wc Tit TToXXa v(^it}Q yiyj'trat. Theophr. dc sig. pluv. 
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temple and the peak are very nearly in the same 
line from Athens; and when the peak is capped, the 
clouds overhang the temple, and sometimes cover it. 
Since the publication of the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
I have learnt that in the year 1828 there was dis- 
covered among the ruins of the temple a fragment 
of entablature, or perhaps the capital of an anta, on 
which, in letters about an inch in height, are the 
words All riANEAAHNim and two letters of a 
second line in smaller characters ; all the rest have 
been broken off or obliterated. A drawing of this 
fragment has been published in the Expedition 
Scientifique de la Moree '. 



' Architecture, &c., iii. pi, 52. The subjoined will serve to 
show the form of the fragment and the place of the inscription : 




1 AIinANE 



AIinANEAAHNin 
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Doubts have been thrown on the authenticity of 
this inscription, but without any sufficient reason. 
Indeed, there could have been no motive for the 
forgery but a desire to prove the temple to have 
been that of Jupiter Panhellenius ; and to efifect this 
purpose, so as to impose upon any one at all aocos- 
tomed to examine Greek inscriptions, would have 
been a difficult task. The fragment has been aeen 
by many travellers of late years, and among them 
by Mr. Gteorge Finlay of Athens, and by M. 
Prokesch, Austrian minister at the court of King 
Otho, both of whom considered it to be a genuine 
monument, found on the spot. Nor can I learn that 
any one who has seen it has suspected it to be a forgery. 

Some persons may think, perhaps, that this dedi- 
cation to Jupiter no more proves this temple to be 
the Panhellenium, than that which preserves the 
words T«/ti€voc 'AOrivaiag proves it to be a temple of 
Minerva ; but there is a difference between a docu- 
ment discovered among the ruins of a temple and 
one found at a considerable distance from it. It is 
true that the dimensions and mouldings of the frag- 
ment will not easily admit of the supposition that it 
ever formed part of the temple: the dialect and 
form of the letters demonstrate also that it was of a 
much later date, possibly as late as the Roman 
Empire. It seems, therefore, to have belonged to 
some separate and subordinate dedication within the 
sacred inclosure, such as were common in all the 
great sanctuaries of Greece. 

Dr. Wordsworth supposes not only that the tem- 
ple was dedicated to Minerva, but that it was built 
by the Athenians ; which would require its date to 
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have been posterior to that of their conquest of the 
island in the year 456 B, c, or rather to their colo- 
nization after expelling the Mginetsd in 431 *. But 
the temple cannot be less ancient than the statues 
in the pediments, those statues having evidently 
been adapted to the dimensions and form of the 
pediment, and their sculpture being plainly of the 
sixth, not of the fifth, century B, c. All we know of 
the temple of Minerva is, that in the year b. c. 519 
the iKginetse therein dedicated some brazen prows 
in the shape of boars* heads, which, according to 
a common practice, they had cut off from some 
Samian ships taken in battle^. Such a dedication 
was much more likely to have been made to a 
Minerva IloXcac in the city of Mgina, than in a re- 
mote temple, unless it can be proved beyond a doubt, 
that, contrary to custom, the Minerva of the Mgi- 
netans had her principal temple on a mountain dis- 
tant from the city. We must also reflect, that if 
the extant temple be not the Panhellenium, Pausanias 
has not bestowed the smallest notice on this mag- 
nificent building, although he has described that of 
Aphaea, and even mentions his having sacrificed to 
the statues of Damia and Auxesia, made of Athenian 
olive-wood, in the same manner as it was customary 
to sacrifice to Ceres and Proserpine at Eleusis. The 
temple of Damia and Auxesia, according to Herodotus, 
stood at a town of ^gina named (Ea ; but neither this 

' Thucyd. 1, 108. 2, 27. 

* eiCTf It iTi'i AiyivrJTai airrovc, vavfjLa\Ljji fur^^avrcc, ii'^po- 
'ro^Laavro fitra KprirQv' koI tAv vriSfV KawplovQ iy(pvaimv rdc 
Tp^pac iKpbn-fiplaaay, Kai AviOtaay ic to ipov r^c 'A8i|vaii|c ir 
Alylyjf. Herodot. 3, 59. 

T 2 
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position nor that of the temple of Aphaea has yet 
been determined. (Ea is described by Herodotus as 
having been in the interior of the island ', a situation 
confirmed by the defeat of the Athenians by the 
Argives between (Ea and the sea-shore, in the expe- 
dition of the former to recover the statues of Damia 
and Auxesia, as related by the same historian K (Ea 
was perhaps the chief town of the island before the 
time of -Slacus and his mother -^Egina, when the island 
was named (Enone, when safety required an inland 
situation for the town, and when that conmoierce and 
naval power which drew population to the maritime 
site had not yet commenced, but which had made the 
latter the capital before the time of Herodotus. On 
this supposition it is not unlikely that (Ea occupied 
the site of Palea-Khora, the most natural of all situa- 
tions for the chief town when the island was deprived 
of naval protection, and which, in fact, has been the 
capital whenever safety has required an inland situ- 
ation. It was so when I visited ^Egina in 1802. 
The maritime site wliich had been inhabited during 
the occupation of the Morea by the Venetians was 
then deserted, and so continued until Greece having 
asserted her independence, the ancient site was again 
abandoned, and commerce and population once more 
returned to the place which they had occupied in 

' TO. ayaXfjiara ravra rtjg re Aafiir}^ ical ttjq AhlrjairjQ vTraipioy- 
rai avreufVf Kai c^ca tKOfiiaav re Kat i^pvaarTO ri/c <T<pETepr}Q x^P^^ 
£Q rrjy fiefroyaiav, rj Oti; ^iv kari ovyofia^ ara^ia ^e fiaXicrrd K-rj 
6.vd rfJQ TToXwQ LjQ ilicotTi fiTr/xft. Herodot. 5, 83. V. Pausan. 
Corinth. 30, 5. 

* vrrorcifiofjiiyovc to airo rwv ytiwv, Herodot. 5, 86. Tr. in 
Morea, ii. p. 439. 
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Hellenic times. The objection of Palea-Khora as 
the site of CEa is, that its distance from E'ghina, or 
the maritime city, is about thirty stades, instead 
of the twenty of Herodotus. 

The temple of Aphaea, (the Dictynna of Crete,) in 
whose honour Pindar wrote a hymn for the ^ginetae, 
was situated on the road (from the maritime city) to 
the mountain of Jupiter Panhellenius *. But this 
direction is ambiguous, as there are no means of de- 
termining whether Pausanias intended the road to 
the extant temple or to the peak of St. Elias. Two 
very ancient Doric inscriptions, and some other re- 
mains at the foot of this Peak on its north-eastern 
side, prove that here stood another ancient temple, 
which one of the inscriptions gives reason to believe 
to have been dedicated to Hebe^ That there 
should have been a temple of Hebe at ^gina is not 
surprising, when we consider the connexion between 
^gina and Phlius, and that the Hebaeum was the 
principal temple in the acropolis of Phlius \ The 
chapel of St. Elias on the Peak is formed in part of 
polygonal masonry, demonstrating the former ex- 
istence here of another monument of some kind, 
but which on such a site must have been of small 
dimensions. It may possibly have been an aJtai: or 
sacellum of Jupiter. 

* iv Aiylrri ik wpoc to opoQ tov IlaveXXiiviov Aioc iovaiy ianv 
*A^fac upoy, Pausan. Corinth. 30, 3. 

' Sec Trans, of the Royal Society of Literature, ii. p 383. 

' £gina was said to have been the daughter of Asopus of 
Phlius, who was a son of Neptune, and to have been carried off 
by Jupiter from Phlius to the island £gina. At Olympia and 
Delphi were statues oi Jupiter and £gina, dedicated by the 
Phliasii. (Pausan. Corinth. 12, 3 ; 13, 3. El. pr. 22, 5 (6). 
Phocic. 13, 3 (6). Apollod. 3, 12, $ 6. Diodor. 4, 72.) 
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Vol. ii. p. 464. 

According to the French geographers there are 
two hot sulphureous sources in the peninsula of 
Methana ; one called Vroma on the northern coast, 
the other near a village Vromolimni, a little above 
the eastern shore : these names are derived from the 
smell of the waters. There are traces of ancient 
baths at both the places ; but the northern is pro- 
bably that intended by Strabo and Ovid ' ; for here 
are vestiges of the volcanic eruption which they de- 
scribe ; and though the distance of this place from 
the ruins of Methana is rather greater than the 
thirty stades of Pausanias*, that of Vromolimni differs 
much more in defect. The French Commission ob- 
served Hellenic remains in five or six different places 
in the peninsula of Methana besides those at Megalo- 
khorio, the site of the ancient city. There appear 
to have been two fortified towns towards the ex- 
terior or northern side of the peninsula ; and on or 
near the isthmus are the remains of four small 
fortresses, which, having been evidently intended for 
the protection of the peninsula against the main- 
land, were probably built by the Athenians. 

Thucydides informs us, that in the seventh year of 
the Peloponnesian war the Athenians fortified the 
isthmus^ of Methana; but the extant remains are 
those of works of a more lasting nature than were 

* Strabo, p. 59. Ovid. Metam. 15, 296. 

* Corinth. 34, 1, 

Ktii a7roXa/3ovr£c, Toy riJQ Xepffovrfffov iaSfioy inlxtaay ir f ii 
MidJyri l(TTtf Koi i^povpioy KaraffrritTafuyoi, iXjioTtvoy roy Iwtiru 
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in U8e among the Greeks in military expeditions, and 
leave the probability that the Athenians had per- 
manent possession of this peninsula during the time 
when they were all*powerful at sea. 



Vol. ii. p. 456. 

The most remarkable site in the north-eastern 
part of Argolis preserving remains of a fortified 
Hellenic town is at Anghelo-kastro. It is perhaps 
Molycium, which, according to some authority fol- 
lowed by Hesychius, was the place where Theseus 
vanquished Periphates \ and carried ofi* his club ; for 
Anghelo-kastro lay exactly in the route of Theseus 
from Troezen to the Isthmus, and was in the Epi- 
dauria, where the action is said by other authors 
to have occurred. 



Vol. ii. p. 457 et seq. 

The Argoltc Acte has now, by means of the sci- 
ence and diligence of the French Commission, been 

')(p6voy rhy re Tpoi{f|K/aK yiiv koX 'AXio^a koX 'Eri&ivp/oK. Thuc. 
4,45. 

Strabo remarks (p. 374) that in 9ome of the copies of Thu- 
cydides Methana was written Methone. This form has prevailed. 
The words ir ^ ^ MeOwKif kvrl^ however, seem not to belong 
to the text: they are not only superfluous, but express that which 
never could have been true ; namely, that the town of Methone 
stood on the isthmus of the Chersonese. 

^ MwXvxtor* ivda Avcovpyoc (L Oif^cvc) rov Kopvy^riiF 
&KclXf , r(^oc. Hesych. in v. 
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delineated in such a manner as will enable us to 
compare the description of this great promontory by 
Pausanias with its true geography. The difficulties, 
however, to which I have before adverted, are almost 
as great as ever. In meeting these difficulties we 
cannot be allowed to presume that Pausanias, not 
having himself travelled in this part of Peloponnesus, 
had adopted, in default of a personal examination, 
incorrect or imperfect information, as Strabo has 
often done. There is sufficient internal evidence 
that Pausanias visited Hermione and Mases, and 
consequently some if not all the other places of 
which he treats. 

Subjoined is his description of the country be- 
tween Troezen and Hermione '. I need not repeat 

' "Etrri ^i 6B6g €q 'Ep/itoKj/v iic Tpoi^rjvoe Kara ri^y xcrpav, 
4 7rp6repov fiev eKaXeiro "Sdevlov Acoc /3aiftoc, fUTO. H Ofiaia 
hveXSfievoy ra yvutplfffiara oyofJL&i^ovffiy oi yvy Ofi^iwc aMiy' 
Kara ravrrjy ovy r^K virpay iovffiy optiyrly o^oy^ Ivri fity 'AxoX- 
\tayoQ imKXriaiy UXarayKnlov ya6c' tori Be EuXioi x^tiploy^ ky Ik 
uvT^ ^flfirjTpOQ Ka\ KoprjQ TfJQ AiifiriTpOQ lepa' ra Bk xpoc OaXafTfray 
ky opoiQ TfJQ 'EpfAioyf^oc lepov ArifJtiTp6c iariy kirlicXiiffty QtpfiaffiaQ, 
Sra^/ouc Bk oy^oriKoyra &Tri\£i fiaXiara Axpa^ ^KvXXaioy avo r^c 

N/o-ou KaXovfiiyrj OvyarpOQ 'Airo Bk '!^KvX\alov irXloyri 

WQ km Ttjy TToXtv, aicpa r ttrriy kripa BovK'c^oAa, Kol ^era r^K 
6.Kpay yfjffoi* TrpWTTf fxky *AXiova(ra, (^Trapi^erai Ik aurij Xifiiya 
kyop fit (TO adai yavaty CTrir^^tiov,) fxera Bk IliTVOvafra* Tpirri Zk f^v 
'Apiarepac oyofiai^ovai. ravrac Bk TrapaTrXevtrayri ktrriy oZOiq (ucpa 
KijXvepyia KaXov^yrj^ nyiyovtra eK rrig ^iweipov' /xcra ^€ avniy 
yijtroQ TpiKpaya KaXovfikvri Kai opog kg OaXaffffay 6,w6 rfj^ IleXo- 
TToyyiiffov TrpofieflXrjfiiyoyf BovTropOfiog, *£k BovTOpOfif Bk ireiroi- 
TfTai fiky upoy AiiiirfTpoc kuI rrjg iraiBoQj irmolrnrai Bk 'AOiivdc" 
kirUXriffiQ Bi kari t^ deip Upofjiaxopfjia, llpdKeiTai Bk "Bovir^OfWV 
yi\(TO<: ^Airipovia KaXovfiiyrf, r^c Bk 'Aircpoiriac ht^tmiKty oh xoXv 
tTipa vfjaog *Y^pia' fitra TavTTjy alyiaXoQ re irap//jcct r^c ijireipov 
IJriyo£iBrfCf ka* Atcrrl fierU toy alyioKuy kn\ Wofftihuty^ Ik rifc 
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the English interpretation, which is contained in the 
pages of Travels in Morea, stated above. 

Of the position of Hermione itself there can be no 
question : the dimensions of the peninsula of Kastri 
agree with those ascribed to the aicr^ tiri IlooefSiov at 
Hermione by Pausanias; namely, seven stades in 
length, and three in breadth. On this promontory 
are numerous remains of Hermione in its best times, 
with those of a temple at the extremity correspond- 
ing to that of Neptune. There is likewise, at 
the modern village of Kastri, a church preserving 
some portions of another temple; so that Kastri 
seems to occupy exactly the position of Hermione as 
it existed in the age of Pausanias, when the town 
was confined to that which in more ancient times 
had been the acropolis. 

The description by Pausanias of the places be- 
tween Troezen and Hermione may be divided into 
two parts: 1. the route by land from Troezen to 
Hermione ; and 2. the sea-6hore between Scyllaeum 
and Hermione : for after having conducted his 
reader from Troezen across the Troezenian promon- 
tory to the temple of Ceres Thermasia on the coast 
of the Hermionis, he then states the distance of that 
temple from Cape Scyllseum, and from the latter 
commences a paraplus to Hermione. Three of the 

OaXa90i|C /icv iipx^l^^^ ^^ *'P^C ctKaroXaCy wfoiiKovva Zi uq iwt 
rriy lawipav, exei ie Kal XifiiyaQ iv ahrfj' fxtiKot fjL€y 2^ r^c 
incrriQ ianv kirra wov araZm^ irXdroc Ht ^ xXarvrani, ffraHufv 
rpiWK, oh irXeoK. 'EyravOa ^ wporipa 7r6Xji£ role '£f>ft(ovev9tv Jk. 
ioTi a tr^iffi Kol vvv In Upa aifroOi, TIoo€i^ro£ fA€¥ iwl r^c dirr^c 
rj &pxjj wpogK&ovffi if, iiwo BaXafftniQ cc ra fitriiapa kgoc *A0i|KdCf 
Topa ^c alftf vraZiov OcfteXio. (Pausan. Corinth. 34, 6—10.) 
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places mentioned by him have preserved their an- 
cient names in a modem form : the promontory 
Scyllaeum is now Kavo-Skyli ; the ruins of EUei are 
now called Tlio ; and the modem name Thermisi is 
obviously derived fipom the temple of Ceres Ther- 
masia. Of this temple no vestiges have been ob- 
served, and its exact position, therefore, is nncertain ; 
but the application of the modem name to a lagoon, 
saltwork, and bay, as well as to a cape which shelters 
the bay from the west, leaves no doubt as to the 
whereabouts of the temple, notwithstanding that the 
trae distance of Thgrmisi from Cape Skyli, namely, 
ten geographical miles, is greater than the eighty 
stades of Pausanias. In stating that this sanctuary 
was within the limits of the Hermionis, Pausanias 
seems to show that the river which joins the sea on 
the eastern side of the bay of Thermisi formed the 
boundary between the districts of Trcezen and 
Hermione, but possibly in the lower part of its 
course only ; for Eilei, which is on a height rising 
from the right bank, would rather appear from his 
words to have been in the Trcezenia. The course of 
this river was the most natural line of road from 
Troezen to Hermione, when the mountain of Dha- 
mala, on which occurred the rock of Theseus^ had 
been passed. Between the rock of Theseus and 
Eilei there was a temple of Apollo Platanistius ; but 
neither the rock has been identified, nor the site of 
the temple determined. 

In the paraplus from Scyllaeum to Hermione, 
Pausanias names Scyllaeum first, and then Bucephala^ 
with three adjacent islands. Hence it seems neces- 
sary to divide the extremity now generally known as 
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Kavo-Skyli into two parts; the bold round pro- 
montory to the north being the true Scyllaeum, and 
the acute cape a mile to the south of it Bucephala ; 
for the three islands are adjacent to the latter. Of 
these the nearest (fi vpw-ti ftcra rnv aKpav) was named 
Haliussa, the next to it Pityussa, and the outermost 
Aristerae; the last alone is mentioned by Pliny ^ 
which is accounted for by its being the most im- 
portant, as well from its dimensions as from its 
position, which renders it an object of greater re- 
mark to navigators. According to Pausanias, there 
was a harbour at Haliussa : modem observation has 
not confirmed this fisict, or has overlooked such a place 
of shelter as may have been serviceable to the small 
vessels of the ancients. The only harbour in this 
vicinity noticed by modem surveyors is at Furkari^^ 
on the main land, where the shelter is partly derived 
from a small island, and where exist remains of a 
Hellenic fortress or town as well as some Roman 
ruins '. This place is unnoticed by Pausanias, and 
continues to be one of the numerous ancient sites in 
the Argolic peninsula, for which there are no means 
of finding a name. The French Commission observed 
some parts of these ruins to be so much under 
water as to leave no doubt that the sea had here 
gained upon the land ^ The same thing has occurred 
in other parts of the eastern coast of Greece. It is 
particularly remarkable at Salamis^ EpidauniSj and 
Hermione^ and on the south-eastern shores of the 
Morea at Monemvasia, Elafonisi, and Gythium. 

' Plin. H. N. 4, 12 (19). 

' Boblaye, Rech. 06ogr. p. 60. 

' Exp. Scient. Geographic, &c. p. 364. 
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Between Bucephala and Hermione, Pausanias 
places the promontories Colyergia and Buporthmus, 
the island Tricrana near the former, and the island 
Aperopia near the latter. But there are no pro- 
montories on this coast, except Cape Thermisi, of 
which Pausanias had already spoken, and a low 
alluvial projection of recent formation five miles to 
the eastward of it. Nor are there any islands nearer 
to this coast than four or five miles. Two attempts 
may be made to resolve this problem, though neither 
of them is very satisfactory : 1st, That the island now 
named Ydhra is not Hydrea^ but Tricrana; but 
though such a removal of an ancient name is not 
very uncommon in the case of sites on the main- 
land, I know of no example of the same kind of 
change from one island to another. Hydrea, more- 
over, from the transaction relating to it which is 
mentioned by Herodotus, seems to have been of 
some importance anciently \ and for this reason 
alone is likely to have been the largest of the 
islands. On the supposition of Ydhra having been 
Tricrana^ the promontory BuporthmiLs would still 
remain to be identified, and which could not have 
been the modem Cape Tliermisi, because at Buporth- 
mus there were temples of Minerva and of Ceres and 
Proserpine, showing the place to have been not the 
same as that noted for its temple of Ceres Ther- 
masia. Add to which, that the name Buporthmus 

* The Samian exiles after their unsuccessful attempts, in con- 
junction with the Lacedaemonians, to recover their island from 
Polycrates, employed their fleet in raising contributions. They 
exacted 100 talents from the Siphnii; and instead of money 
received from the people of Hermione the island of Hydrea, 
which they pawned to the Trcczenii. Herodot. 3, 59. 
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seems clearly to point to Cape Muzaki and the 
narrow passage between it and the island Dhoko. 

The second conjecture is, that the paraplus of 
Pausanias, instead of following the channel between 
Ydluu and the main, may have made the circuit of 
Ydhra, and that Cdyergia may have been the eastern 
cape of that island. The island Trikeri, resembling 
Tricrana in name, would then be the next in order, 
and beyond it, in the same order, the entrance into 
tlie bay of Hermione^ between Cape Muzaki and 
Dhoko, the former answering to Buportkmtis^ the 
latter to Aperopia^ near which, as Pausanias truly 
says, was Ht/dreOy now Ydhra. In this case, no 
addition or alteration would be required in his text ; 
and we must admit that the name Colyergia (from 
KUfXvw cpyov) is well adapted to that promontory, 
which, jutting out farther eastward even than Cape 
Skyli or its islands, is often the main impediment to 
the entrance of ships into the Saronic Gulf. But 
we must then suppose, that which is scarcely admis- 
sible in the case of any one who had really visited 
the places, that Pausanias had mistaken the island 
Ilydrea for a part of the continent; for he expressly 
describes Colyergia as aviyovaa U rov -nmipov. 

Whatever may be the deficiency in the text or 
information of Pausanias, there can be little hesita- 
tion in attaching the ancient name Aperopia to 
Dhoko, this being, next to Ydhra, the most consi- 
derable of the islands opposite to Hermioney and 
Aperopia being mentioned as one of those islands 
by Pliny * as well as by Pausanias. It may be said, 

' Contra Hennioniuin agrum, Tiparenus, Aperopia, Colonis, 
Aristera. Contra TrcBzenium, Calauria. Plin. Hist. Nat. 4, 
12 (19). 
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perhaps, that Spetzia, being also adjacent to a part of 
the shore of Hermionis^ has an equal claim to have 
been Aperopia ; but, on thig supposition, the text of 
Pausanias becomes quite inexplicable, while Gape 
Kosta, opposite to Spetzia, is much less adapted 
than Cape Muzaki, opposite to Dhoko, to the name 
Buporthmits. 

In regard to Spetzia, we may perhaps be allowed to 
conjecture, that it was omitted by Pausanias, because 
his description of this coast terminates at Hermione. 
The order of names in Pliny, and the occurrence 
of Colonis in his text, in the place of Hydrea, 
fevour the supposition that Colonis and Hydrea were 
one and the same island. 

Next to Hermione, Pausanias describes Halice 
and Mases^ At seven stades from Hermione the 
road to Halice separated from that to Mases ; the 
former led between the mountains Pron and Coccy- 
gium (more anciently called Thomax), while that of 
Mases continued along an extremity of Thomax, on 



* Karc? Ik t^v iiri Mdtrrjra evOiiav irpoeXOovtriv cirro xov 
ara^iovQ ical cc dpiorrepd tKTpavelffiy ic 'AXUrjv etrrly 6B6c' ff Ee 
*A\iKrj ra fity iff iifiijy i<rriy eprjfjLOQf t^KtiTO Be xai avrri wore 

. , . toTl S* OVV oBoQ Kol «C TaVTflV TOV Tt UptavOQ fUoif Kol 

opovi: eripov OopvaKOQ KoXovfJiiyov to dp^aioy' awo Be r^c 
Aioc €c KdKKvya rov opyiOa dXXayffQ Xeyofiiytjg eyravda yeyeoBai 
fieroyofiaaOiiyui to opoc ^aaiy, lepa Be Kal eg ToBe iirl 6jcpwy 
Tbiy opHyf Iwt fiey ry KoKKvyl^ Atoct ^>' ^^ '''V n^wW etrriy 
"Hpac" Kal TOV re KoKKvyiov wpoQ toIq tripatri yaoc t(m, Ovpai 
Be ovK etpitniiKaaty^ ovBe opoi^oy el^ey^ ovBe oil r* eyfjy dyaXfia* 
eJyai Be eXiyero 6 yaoc 'AttoXXw^oc. irapd Be avToy 6B6q effriv 
M MdtrrjTa toIq iicrpavelffty U Tfjc ehOeiag, MdtnjTi Be oinrri 
irdXei TO dpxaXoy^ KaOd Kal "OfJLrjpog ey ^Apyetutv jcaraXdy^ 
weiroiriKeyf eiriyeif Kaff Iffidc e^pufyTo 'Epfiioyelg, Corinth. 36, 
1 seq. 
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which there was a ruined temple of Apollo, until 
it separated from another road, which Pausanias 
describes as t? ivOaia^ probably the main route from 
Hermione to Argos. He does not state on which 
hand the road to Mases branched from this main 
route, but, as Mases was in his time a port dependent 
on Hermione, there can be no question that it was 
to the left. 

The French Surveyors observed two Hellenic posi- 
tions indicated by ruins in the peninsula of Kranidhi. 
One of these is on the south-eastern shore of the 
peninsula, where a small island affords some shelter : 
and is about equidistant, or three miles, from Kastri 
(Hermione), and fix)m Cape Muzaki {Buporthmm). 
The other Hellenic ruins in this peninsula are on 
the southern side of the land-locked basin called 
Port Kheli or Bizati. The former the French 
geographers suppose to have been Halice^ the latter 
Mases. But I am more disposed to place Hdice at 
Port Bizati, and Mases, as I before suggested, at 
Port Kiladhia ^ ; the ruins which the French geogra- 
phers have named Halice, having more probably 
been some dependency of Hermione, of which the 
name is not recorded in ancient history. The 
position is too near to Hermione to have been that 
of Halice, and the harbour was too inconvenient for 
a people who in the time of the Peloponnesian war 
constituted an autonomy of some importance ' ; and 
who, though dependent on the Hermionenses in the 
time of Strabo, were still noted for their nautical 



* Travels in Morea, ii. p. 463. 

• Thucyd. 2, 66. 4, 46. 
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industry ^ It is much more probable that such a 
people should have possessed Port Bizati, the situ- 
ation of which, at the entrance of the Argolic Gulf, 
agrees perfectly with the description of Halia by 
Scylax^ And this arrangement of Haliceand Mases, 
with regard to Hermione, will enable us better to 
understand the remark of Pausanias, that the road 
from Hermione to Halice led between the moun- 
tains Pron and Thomax; for we know that Pron 
was the mountain on which stood the Hermione of 
the time of Pausanias ; and, consequently, Thomax 
or Coccygiunty was that which is separated fipom Pron 
by the valley leading from Kastri to Kranidhi, It 
appears from Pausanias, that the road from Her- 
mione to Halice followed this valley for some dis- 
tance before it turned off to the left over a part of 
Mount Thomax, whereas, had Halice been where 
it is marked in the French map, the road thither 
from Hermione would have led not between Pron 
and Thornax, but between Thomax and the sea. 

After Mases, Pausanias proceeds to notice the pro- 
montory Stmthus, Philanorium, the Bolei, Didymi, 
and Asine : after which he describes the places at 
the inner extremity of the Argolic Gulf, namely, 
Lema, Temenium, and Nauplia. If Moses be 
placed at Kiladhia, the promontory StrtU/ins, to 
which there was a road to the right from Mases^ 
will answer to one of the two great projections 

' '£p/iioFi| ^ karl rCifV ovk dtriifnav woKttov' 5c r^v xapaXca^ 
t\ov(Tiv 'AXiflc Xfyofiivoi^ OaXarrovpyol Tireg &v^pic, Strabo, 
p. 373. 

'AX/a k'at Xifiify' avrrj Itrrl tvi ry (rrofiari tov ^ApyoXiKov 
koXttov, Scylax, Perip. p. 44, Gronov. 
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from Mount Avgo, which embrace the bay of Vurlia, 
and are Uie most remarkable promontories on this 
coast, forming, with the island Ypsili, the entrance 
into that subordinate division of the Argdic Gulf, 
which terminated at Tolon, and may possibly have 
been called the Asincean Gulf. As Pausanias has 
not given us the distance from Moses to Struthus, 
we cannot determine which of the two capes he had 
in view : the western is the more remarkable, but 
there is no improbability in supposing that both 
the promontories, as well as the enclosed bay, bore 
the name of StruthuSj as they now bear that of 
Vurlia. 

Didymi preserves its name in the form Aigufw, now 
attached to a village situated in a valley, two miles 
in diameter, as well as to a mountain on its north- 
eastern side, which, with the exception of Ortholithi, 
a summit a few miles fiirther to the northward, is 
the highest in the Argdic peninsula. The valley of 
Dhidhyma is remarkable, as being the only one in 
this part of the Morea, so closely surrounded with 
mountains as to allow no passage for the running 
waters, but through the mountains themselves. That 
so peculiar and secluded a district should have pre- 
served its ancient name, is not surprising : and there 
can be no hesitation, therefore, in here fixing Didymi^ 
although no Hellenic remains may be extant to 
confirm it. In the time of Pausanias, it preserved 
temples of Apollo, of Neptune, and of Ceres, con- 
taining upright statues of those deities ". 

' Pausan. Corinth. 36, 4 (3). 

The late Mr. Hawkins, of Bignor, founil at Dhidhyma a 

U 
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The intimation given by Pausaniaa, that the road 
from Struthus to Philanorium, which latter was no 
more than 20 stades from Didymi, led over the 
summits of mountains \ agrees perfectly with the 
relative positions of Vurlia and Dhidhyma, between 
which places, through the greater part of the 
distance, stretches the long ridge of Mount Avgo. 
But his distance of 250 stades from Struthus to 
Philanorium^ is quite extravagant, neither Argos 
nor Trcezene being so far from Vurlia: and the 
utmost distance in a direct line from the western or 
most distant Cape of Vurlia to Dhidhyma village, 
being not more than 8 geographical miles. No use 
therefore can be made of this datum of Pausanias, 
and the situation of Philanorium and Boleiy which 
seem to have been adjacent to one another^ must 
remain unknown, unless some monumental evidence 
should come to our assistance. 

After having described Didymi^ Pausanias appears 
to have resumed his parapluSy or description of the 
coast onwards from Struthus, towards the head of the 
Argolic Gulf: for Asine, which he next mentions, was 
certainly on that part of the coast. This ancient city, 

curious natural cavity in the earth, so regular as to appear 
artificial, and an ancient well with a flight of steps down to the 
water (ap, Gell, Itin. of Morea, p. 199); but he seems not to 
have observed any remains of defensive walls, or of the temples 
noticed by Pausanias. 

* *Airo McKTrjTOQ ie o^oq kv lili^ koriv km aKpav KaXovfiiyfiv 
'ZrpvdovvTa' ara^ioi ^e airo TfJQ uKpac ravTrjc Kara tQv opiiy 
rac KOpv<paQ TrcvrZ/covrd eltri kui BiaKoaioi kvi ^i\ai'6pi6y n 
KuXovfjievoy kat kirt BoXtovQ* oi ^e BoXcot ovrot XiOwy tlal aoipoi 
\oy€t^toy' ^(jjploy ^c fTfpoVy n At^v^ouc oyofjaiovm, (rra^ta 
«Uo(Tn ftvToOty (tiftearriKn'. Pausan. Corinth. 3(), 3. 
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one of five which in Homeric times divided among 
them the Argolic Acte, was besieged, taken, and 
destroyed by the Argives, nearly ten centuries before 
the site was visited by Pausauias ; but he found there 
some ruins, and among them a temple of Apollo 
Pythaeus, vrfth the sepulchre of Lysistratus, of Argos, 
who fell in the siege. The district was then annexed 
to the Argeia, and continued to belong to it after the 
general arrangement of the territorial boundaries of 
the free cities of Greece, in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius ^ Nevertheless its ancient boundaries 
were not quite forgotten even in the time of Pau- 
sanias, from whom it appears, that to the ncMrth they 
were conterminous with those of Epidaurus \ 

The words of Pausanias, which place Asine next 
in the order of his narrative to Didymi\ lead to the 
conclusion that the plain of Iri was the principal part 
of the territory ofAsine^ and that the city was placed 
on some part of the shore of that district ; in fiivour of 
which opinion the remark occurs, that the plain of 
Iri, being the largest and most fertile in the Argolic 
peninsula, seems naturally to have belonged to the 
chief city in this part of the Gulf; On the other hand, 
a position in this plain cannot be said to be " near 
Nauplia," as Strabo descrilxjs Asine \ Such a defini- 
tion is more suitable to Tolon, than to any other plac« 
on the coast in question. Tolon is, equally with Iri, 

* Pausan. Corinth. 36, 5 (4), ' Pausan. Corinth. 28, 2. 

* To ^€ ivTivdiy Itmv ^\pyiiwv ft tcoti *Aaivri kaXovfiivri K€tl 
*A9/n9C etrrlv iptiwia ikI OaXaatrg, Pausan. Corinth. 36, 5 (4). 

* Oc Si U r?7c *AaiyfiQ {teal ahrfi ^c K^fitj rijg *Apyciac w\ii*riov 
NavirX/ac) €ic t^*' Mfff^ifWai' /icryfciVOfiffaF, cV ^ i<rrty h^kti^yfioc 
rj *ApyoXiK^ 'Aff/pii iroXi'xKij. Strabo, p. 373. 

v2 
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situated on the l)order8 of a fertile plain, and here 
a peninsular maritime height retains some Hellenir 
remains. And this position, moreover, is better 
adapted than that of Iri to the words of Homer 
regarding Asine, for it is similar to that of Her- 
mione, being equally in a gulf formed on one side 
by islands; and on the other, by the main land 
of the Argolic Acte '. At Tolon, therefore, I am 
still inclined to place Asine; for although the great 
distance between Dhidhyma and Tolon is hardly 
consistent with the simple ivr^vOiv €<mv, with wliich 
Pausanias connects Didymi and Asine, his proceed- 
ing immediately from Asine to Lema, Teraeniura, 
and Nauplia, accords on the other hand with the 
proximity of Tolon to those well-known places, and 
favours the supposition that Asine was near the 
bottom of the Argolic Gulf. 

The French geographers, however, have not placed 
Asine either at Iri or at Tolon, but at Kandia, a 
village situated between them, wliere they foun<l 
some ancient remains above the village, an<l at a 
mile's distance from it towards Iri, above some 
marshes adjacent to the sea shore, the ruins of a 
temple and of two sacclla; the temple they sup 
posed to have been that of Apollo Pythaeus '. Tlic 

* 'F^fjLioyrirf ^Afrirrjv rf, fynOvy tcriTa KoXnoy k-^ovaa^, 

II. fi, 560. 

Homer could not have intended to say that Ilermione and 
Asine were situated in one and the same Gulf. He knew the 
geography of Greece too well for that ; but Strabo, whose con- 
ception of the shape of the Peloponnesus was very imperfect, has 
so interpreted the poet, for he makes the Hermionic Gulf extend 
from Asine to Tra?zen, both included (p. 369). 

' Boblaye, Rech. Geogr. p. 51. 
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objection to Kandia for the site of Asine is, that 
it is not on the sea shore, as Pausanias states 
Asine to have been ; and which he repeats by saying 
that the Messenian Asine, whither the Asinsei of 
Argolis migrated, after the destruction of their city 
by the Argives, " was situated on the sea side in the 
same manner as Asine in Argolis'." In fact, the 
castle of Koroni and the Paleokastro of Tolon, are 
precisely similar as peninsular maritime hills — a cir- 
cumstance which confirms the location of the Mes- 
senian as well as of the Argolic Asine, the situation 
of the former having for a long time been a difficult 
question of comparative geography, no less than that 
of the latter. 

Kandia and Iri appear rather to have been the 
districts of two of those towns of the Argolic Acte^ 
unnamed in history, the former existence of which 
is attested by their remains. The fortress which 
commanded the ancient district of Kandia was on 
the height above that village, and that to which the 
territory of Iri belonged, was on the summit of a 
mountain which rises from the right bank of the 
river of Iri or Bedeni, six geographical miles in 
direct distance from its mouth. The latter may 
have been a subordinate town of the EpidauriOy and 
in this manner we may explain the statement of 
Scylax, that a portion of the shore of the Argolic 
Gulf, 30 stades in length, belonged to the district of 
Epidaurus'. Iri (Ei/oii) was an ancient name occurring 



* Kclrat ii liri daXdff<Tji ical ahril Kara ra avra rj ir<Jrc cv 
fioip9 rjj *Apyo\iii ^Afflyjf. (Messcn. 34, 7.) 

' '11 *Eir/^avpoc ^c X^^^ lura "ApyoQ, KadiiKU yap tig toy 
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in Messenia and other parte of Greece, and is the more 
likely to have been the name of the town or fortress, 
which stood on the. mountain above Avgo and Iri, 
as we find in Pliny, that one of the islands adjacent 
«o this coast was named Irine\ i. e. ^i^ivii vii<roc, 
the island belonging to Ecpif. This supposition would 
identify IHne with the island now called Ypsili. 

If these ccmjectures have any foundation, it is 
probable that Spetzia is the ancient Ephjfre. It is 
true there is a fourth island, Dhaskalio, which, toge- 
ther with Platya and Ypsili, may have formed the 
three islands of the Argolic Gulf named by Pliny ; 
but it seems more likely that Dhaskalio, divided 
only as it is from the main land by a narrow strait, 
should have been overlooked by Pliny, or those 
from whom he derived his information, than the 
large and conspicuous island Spetzia. 



Vol. ii. p. 485. 

Notwithstanding the dissent of both French and 
German geographers, I am still disposed to place 
Thyrea at Luku. Two ancient names are still pre- 
served on this part of the Laco-Argive coast, Tyro 

Kokifov Tovroy (rralia W Mira ^i rriv 'EwiSavfHiay ^wpai/ 'AXi'a 
Kal XifjLiiy, Scyl. Perip. p. 43, Gronov. — The other places 
follow in their proper order, namely, Hermione, Scyllaeum, 
TroDzen, ^gina, and /icra ^e Tpoi(riylay ttoXiq *Eir/^avpoc Kut 

XifJLtiy. 

In Argolico (sinu), Pityusa, Irine, Ephyre. Plin. H. N. 12 

(19). 
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(Tupoi) and Astro (Aarpov). Of the former place we 
know only that it was a town of Laconia^; but this 
fact, combined with the modem name, leaves little 
doubt that the Hellenic ruins found on the southern 
cape of the bay of Tyro, are those of TyruSy and 
not of BrasedBy as the French geographers have sup- 
posed. BrasedBy having been adjacent to the Argive 
frontier, is to be placed further to the north. Indeed, 
there can be no question, that the Hellenic ruins at 
St. Andrew (Ai Andhrea), at the southern extremity 
of the Gupcariyc icoXiroc, or bay of Astro, are those 
of BrascdB ; Ptolemy having placed the boundary of 
Argeia and Lacouia between Astrum and Braseae'; 
Astrum still preserving its ancient name, and the 
Thyreatis in the time of Pausanias and Ptolemy 
having been a part of the Argeia. The marsh of 
Mosto, which reaches from the mountains nearly to 
the sea, formed, as I before remarked, a natural 
boundary between the two districts : the whole plain, 
therefore, which extends from thence to the foot of 
Mount Zavitza, belonged to the Thyreatis ; and this 
agrees perfectly with Pausanias, who describes the 
plain of Thyrea as fertile, and fitted to the growth of 
olives ; as occurring immediately southward of the 
maritime pass, anciently called Anigrsea, which was 
at the foot of Mount Zavitza, and as extending to 
the left to the sea, and inland to the city Thyrea": 

* "E^i KoX Tvpoc r^c AarwFiic^. Stephanm in v., who may 
have been mistaken in accenting this Tvpoc and the Phoenician 
in the same manner. 

• Ptolem. 3, 16. 

' . . . . 'AwopaOfiOi . . • . ivTivOty lieXOovay 'Ayiypdla nuXou- 
icVa oBoy nal argyi^y Koi SWwc BvaftaToyf tariy iy apurrip^ fiiy 
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all these can scarcely be made to accord with any 
other supposition than that of the ruins at Luku being 
those of Thyrea. A strum appears to have been the 
maritime fortress, unnamed by Thucydides, in the 
building of which the ^ginetae were interrupted by 
the Athenians in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, and from whence they retreated into Thyrea, on 
being attacked by the Athenians \ The ancient posi- 
tion at EUiniko accords equally with Antheney this 
having been the first town, according to Pausanias, 
which the traveller arrived at in proceeding from 
Thyrea to Sparta^ over Mount Pamon. The distance 
of Luku from the sea, which is treble the ten stades 
of Tliucydides, is undoubtedly a strong objection to 
that place as the site of Thyrea ; but we know that 
the distances in the text of Thucydides, although 
generally, are not always correct. 



Vol. ii. p. 486. 

The French map differs from my observations as 
to the lower course of the river of Luku, which 
instead of joining the sea, as I have represented it, 
between Astro and Ai Andhrea, a little to the 
northward of the discharge of the marsh of Mosto, 
is made in that map to flow into the sea, to the 
northward of the promontory of Astro, in which 
part of the plain I crossed only a small stream 

KaOiiKovaa tiri OdXuaaay Kal Zivhpa, iXniaQ /iaXiarci, aynOq 
TQtipiiv y^* lovTi ce &hjj TTpoc Ttjy ijireipoy Ovpia ^utpioif €arir, 
tyOu Br) ifjLu^taayTUy &'C. Puusaii. Corinth. US, 4. 
* Thucyd. 4, 57. 
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flowing from a marsh at the foot of Mount Zavitza. 
I could not have been mistaken as to the course of 
the river of Luku through the plain, having observed 
it from the summits of the hills of Astro and Ai 
Andhrea, and having crossed it between Astro and 
the Kal/via of Ai lanni. Nor can I doubt the 
accuracy of the French Surveyors, I conclude, 
therefore, that the river of Luku since my visit to 
the Thyreatisj has been turned into the northern 
bay, for the sake of saving the fertile plain below 
the Kaly via of Ai lanni and Meligu, from the occa- 
sional ravages of this torrent in the winter. In fact, 
Mr. Boblaye remarks, "Au sud (d' Astros) on 
voit tancien lit du torrent, qui se jette aujourd'hui 
au uord du rocher '." 



Vol. ii. p. 492. 

On the road from Luku across Mount Zavitza to 
Lema and Argos, are two Hellenic sites with ruins ; 
they occur between Luku and the plain of Kiveri : 
one on the ascent of the mountain from Luku, 
which appears to have been a mere fortress, the 
other in the valley of the river of Kiveri, about two- 
thirds of the distance from Andritzena to Kiveri, 
These two ancient positions mark the direction of 
the ancient route from Thyrea to Argos, and traces 
of the road itself were observed by the French Com- 
mission. M. Boblaye remarks, "Les rochers out 
ete tallies en plusieurs endroits, et au sommet de la 

' P. 68. 
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montee on trouve un petit plateau artificiel ' ;" the 
platform perhaps of a temple. The route from Argos 
to Sparta by Thyrea coincided^ or very nearly so, with 
the modem road by Luku, Ai lanni, and Aios Petros, 
passing at the foot of the hill of Antheney now 
EUiniko, leaving a little on the left the remains of 
Neris at Orias-to-Kastro, near Xerokambi, and enter- 
ing the ancient Caryatis^ near Arakhpva. Between 
Aios Petros, therefore, and Arakhova, the French 
geographers seem to have justly supposed the HemuR, 
which marked the junction of the Tegeatic^ Laconic^ 
and Argive boundaries to have stood ; for under the 
Roman emperors Cynuria belonged to the Argeia, 
and the Caryatis to Laconia. At about two miles 
to the south of Aios Petros, the French Surveyors 
discovered some tumuli, on the ridge which sepa- 
rates the waters of the river of Luku, of the Saranda, 
and of the Kelefina^ ; or in other words of the 
Tanm^ the Alpheim^ and the CEntis^ of which the 
first flows to the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus^ 
the second to the western, and the third to the 
southern. Near this place probably were the Hermce^ 
and from thence, therefore, we are to endeavour to 
trace the continuation of the road from Argos to 
Sparta, which led through SeUasia^ leaving Caryce on 
the right. 

Vol. ii. p. 496, (line 15 et seq.) 

These topographical remarks, resting only upon 
oral information, could not pretend to be anything 

* Recherches Geogr. sur les Kuines de la Moree, p. ^^, 
' Ibid. p. 67. 
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))ettcr than an approximation. I now learn from 
the French map, that Fakhino or Fokiano, instead 
of two is four or five hours below Kunupia, and that 
Fokiano and Kyparissia do not form equal intervals 
between Lenidhi and Porto leraka; the distance 
between Kyparissia and leraka being much greater 
than the others. Instead of there being neither 
plain nor harbour at Lenidhi there are both, though 
the latter is not good, and is situated three miles to 
the south-east of the village of Lenidhi.- 

Dyros or Tyros, . though accented diflTerently, is 
doubtless the ancient Tvpoc r^c Aojcoiviicnc mentioned 
by Stephanus. Considerable remains of the ancient 
town are found on the southern cape of the bay of 
Tyro; from whence, in times of insecurity, the 
people may have migrated to the present village, 
which is situated at the inner extremity of the 
plain two miles from the sh<Mre. The village of 
Lenidhi is similarly situated relatively to the ancient 
site, of which it possesses the territory. 

Mr. Finlay visited Lenidhi and Tyro in the year 
1829. He thus describes them: ''Lenidhi contains 
about 600 houses, which are good and large, and is 
situated in a rich narrow valley about i hour from 
the sea-shore : it has no port, but there is a custom- 
house at a bad landing-place to which boats resort 
in summer. There is a large torrent-bed, over which 
is a bridge of three arches vnth remains of two other 
arches which the torrent has washed away : there is 
water in this torrent only after the rains. Lenidhi 
was not destroyed by the Arabs \ who never reached 
it At the Dogana there is a rocky moimtain which 

' The Egyptian troops of Ibiahim Pasha. 
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approaches the shore : at its base are remains of an 
ancient building converted into a church, now also 
in ruins, and called A'ghios Leonidhas. Above this 
are considerable remains of an ancient city. Nu- 
merous terraces may be traced, and four courses of 
masonry are in some places to be seen in the wall 
towards Lenidhi. The site is excessively rugged. 
On a peak there is a square tower of rude Cyclopian 
masonry, in which some of the stones seem to have 
been roughly formed to fit the others. The largest 
stone is 7 feet 10 inches by 3 feet. High above this 
are considerable remains of a modem fortress : ruins 
of several houses and churches and of the walls yet 
remain. Some foundations seem to indicate the 
site of an ancient tower or temple, but the fortress 
appears to be of the middle ages, repaired by the 
Venetians. It is called Aghios Athanasios." 

From Lenidhi Mr. Finlay proceeded by the vil- 
lages of Melano and Katiforo to the bay of Tyro : 
" 24 minutes below Katiforo are the ruins of a 
church, and on the right a hill advancing towards 
the sea and forming a promontory, on which are 
remains of a considerable fortress. The walls of the 
Acropolis are in good preservation : two or three 
hundred feet of wall, looking towards the Gulf of 
Argos, is still from six to ten feet high, with three 
towers. The masonry is of the polygonal style, but 
the stones are not very large. Various foundations 
may be observed both within and without the walls : 
30 minutes across the plain is the village of Tyro." 

Pausanias names no more than two towns of the 
Eleuthero-lacones on the coast between Epidaurus 
Limeray now Palea Monemvasia, and Brasea, now 
Ai Andhrea ; nam^y, Zarax and Cyphanta. Tliere 
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can l)e no doubt that Zar(uv ym& at Porto leraka ; 
and assuming that the ruins at Tyro are sufficiently 
identified by the modem name, there remains only 
one intermediate place, namely, the port of Lenidhi, 
where exist vestiges of a Hellenic city, such es vaW 
justify us in identifying it with Cyphanta, which, 
from the notice of it taken by Polybius, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, as well as Pausanias, seems evidently to 
have l)een once the principal town on this part of 
the Laconic coast, although it was a ruin in the time 
of Pausanias. Tlie fortress of St Athanasius, which 
is situated on a height above the port of Lenidhi, 
at the direct distance of two geographical miles to the 
south-east of that village, is exactly ten stades inland 
from the port : to this position, therefore, it is pro- 
bable that Pausanias alludes, in stating the distance 
of Cyphanta from the sea ; although other Hellenic 
remains are observable below this summit towards 
the Dogana, and others, belonging probably to some 
dependent m^ii of Cyphanta towards the southern 
extremity of the bay of Lenidhi. 

I must admit that the distance of Cyphanta from 
Braseae, as given by Pausanias, namely, 200 stades, 
vAW not agree very correctly with the assumed 
position of Cyphanta^ near Lenidhi, the real distance 
between the two places being no more than 16 
geographical miles, or 160 stades: but the computa- 
tions of long distances made by Pausanias, in round 
numbers, are generally found to be in excess: Thus 
the distance between Geronthrac and Marius stated 
by him at 100 stades, is no more than 60 in a direct 
line. As to the interval which his text gives 
between Cyphanta and Zarax, namely six stades, it 
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is obviously quite erroneous, such a proximity of two 
cities in a country of small resources, and in which 
they were generally far apart, being quite incon- 
ceivable. The direct distance between Lenidhi and 
leraka is 22 geographical miles, or 220 stades. 



Vol. ii. p, 498. 

I have here identified the river Kani with the 
Tanus ; but the following considerations now induce 
me to believe that. the Tanus wa« the river upon 
the right bank of which Luku is situated. Pausanias 
describes the Tanus as the only river, which descend- 
ing from Mount Parnon, flows through the Argeia 
to the Thyreatic gulf" ; by the Argeia, meaning the 
Cynuria, which in his time formed a part of the 
Argive territory *. It is true that the Kani has its 
origin in Mount Parnon^ not less than the Luku, 
and that all the eastern side of Parnon was in 
Cynuria ; but then if the ruins, at Ai Andhrea be 
those of BrasecBy an Eleuthero-Laconic city, and if 
the boundary between its territory and that of 
Thyrea was at the marsh of Most6\ it is evident 
that none but the higher tributaries of the Kani 

' *AvaTtiPH It virep Tag Kw/jiai (Cynuriae, sc.) opoQ Udprun', 
k'ai AaKt^aifiovlijy Iw* nvrov irpog *ApyeiovQ opoi Kai Teyecirnc 
elaiv' tcrriiKaai Se £?rl toiq opoiQ 'Epfxcu Xidov* kiu tov \topiov 
TO oi'Ofid icTTiv UK avTuiy. llora/uoc ^c KaXov/jiivoQ Tdyog' ilq 
ya/> ^^ ovTOQ eK tov Il/iprwroc KCLTeitri piuty ha TtJQ *Apyeiag 
Kul iK^i?uKriy Ig tov Gvpearijv KoXiroy. Corinth. 38, 7. 

* eV* c/iot) Ti)y OvpedriP tvi^iovTo 'Apyfloi, Corinth. 38, 5. 

^ Travels in Mor6a, ii. p. 484. 
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were in Cynuria^ and that after the union of its 
branches, its course was through LoA^onia. Nor does 
it rise near the HermfB of the trijde frontier^ which 
stood, as already hinted, between St. Peter's and 
Arakhova, but on the eastern side of Mount Pamon. 
On the other hand, supposing the river of Luku to 
have been the TanuSy Luku to have been Thyrea^ and 
the Argive territory intended by Pausanias to have 
been Cynuria, of which the Thyreatis was the most 
important part, his description of the course of 
the Tanus was correct and appropriate. The only 
author who mentions the Tanus besides Pausanias 
is Euripides, according to whom the rpo^c of the 
father of Electra fed his flocks on the banks of the 
TanuSj which divided the Argeian from the Spar- 
tiatic land^ In this description of the Tanus^ 
Euripides probably applied the circumstances of his 
own times to his fable, without regard to con- 
sistency, as dramatists often do: for although, in 
his time, the Cynurii were subject to the Lacedae- 
monians, and the river may have afforded a con- 
venient boundary between Argolis and Laconia, they 
were independent and allied with Argos at the time 
to which the tragedy refers: and it was this ancient 
condition of the district that furnished the Roman 
emperors with a reason for annexing Cynuria to 
Argos. 

'Oc d^^ TToraftoy Tayoy *Apy£iac opovQ 
TifAyovra ya/ac Siraprcan^c ti y^c» 
lloiftvaic oftafnei iroXe«#c iKfttpkii^ivo^, 

Eurip. Elect. V. 409. 
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Vol. ii. p. 505. 

ON THE TZAKONIC DIALECT. 

Mr. Finlay informs me that he found the Tzakonic 
dialect sjx>ken at Kunupia, a village of fifty houses, 
situated about ten miles to the south of Lenidhi, 
and that this is the southernmost limit of the 
dialect. Possibly my informants on the Tzakonic 
dialect, when they named Prasto as the southern 
limit, intended to include Kunupia as well as some 
smaller villages which lie between it and Prasto, 
among the dependencies of the latter. The extent 
of Tzakonia will thus be about twenty-five miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth. The most curious 
among the numerous monasteries of this district, 
according to Mr. Finlay, who twice visited it, is 
Zinka, or St. Nicolas, built " like Magaspilio, near 
Kalavryta, in a great cavern, but more completely 
covered by the advancing rock." Zinka stands in 
the ravine of the river of Lenidhi, about three miles 
above that town. 

My short notes on the Tzakonic dialect were 
derived in the course of a single evening, from a 
Bishop and a Proestos, neither of whom, from 
their station in life, were likely to employ, very 
frequently, this rustic speech, nor was their scho- 
larship such as qualified them to point out the 
exact peculiarities which distinguish it from the 
common Romaic. We are under great obligations, 
therefore, to Dr. Frederick Thiersch, of Munich, 
who, during his residence in Greece, bestowed great 
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attention on this inquiry; and who, not satisfied 
with the information to be obtained from the 
educated class in the towns of this part of Greece, 
resorted to the shepherds and cultivators of Kas- 
taiiitza, Sitena, and Korakovuni \ Having thus col- 
lected the sounds of the dialect, and written them in 
Romaic, he examined its grammatical rules and its 
other peculiarities; and on the 3rd November, 1832, 
communicated the result of his inquiries to the first 
class of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
in whose Transactions the dissertation was pub- 
lished. As a supplement, therefore, to my own 
slender remarks on the Tzakonic, or rather as entirely 
superseding them, I here subjoin an extract of the 
more important part of M. Tliiersch's paper, which is 
entitled "Ueber die Sprache der Zaconen," (4to, 
68 pp. ') but must refer to the original for the greater 
part of the author's ingenious speculations on this 
curious subject. 

* But even these places, it seems, have differences of dialect 
among themselves. Thus, the people of Kastanitza and Sitena 
pronounce the A in NocAoo, Bikov, pa Xa/3w/icy ; those of Prast6 
elide it, NiAreki, Oiov, va Aflttfii. The former pronounce the 6 of 
the aorist suhj. like r, lav yarov^ khr oparov : the Prastiotes iay 
vaOov, cay opaOov, The former employ for father (ovpi (frvptoc), 
and for mother^ the Sclavonic nutti, neither of which words is in 
use among the Prastiotes. — Ueber die Sprache der Zaconen, 
p. 572. 

' It has been carefully translated for me« in extenso by Mr. 
Walter Kelly. 
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§ 1. Of the Vowels, 

1. The following employments of vowels are characteris- 
tic of the Tzakonic : 

A the Doric, e. g. a instead of t/ : a xdipa the village, *c rav 
J(t^av in the villdge, <rafiepBy Iroicarc, trriiiipov, itTrrt 
Kare, a ^oiycl, a xfjioixa ^pv\riy a yvwvti yvwfitiy and 
the like. 

E for Y in Scvoii/iEvc Svva/iicvoc- 

I for E, KpU Kpiag^ ivvla ivvia, (compare the Laconic 
vfiviwfiegy Arist. Lysistr. 1305, for v/uvloi/uev,) and con- 
trariwise Cfcavov iKavw. 

OY for Y, wapaOoipay Tpoviray yovvdiKa, Kova Kvutv, (com- 
pare the Homeric elXriXovOa for ciX^Xvda,) and with c 
preceding the sound when it occurs immediately before 
or after several consonants: vtovra viKTOy icrcovirov 
KTViru), xptovxa xj^vx'h' 

OY for O and O, crroO/ua <TT6fiay (compare the Latin 
nwm/mu8 and nwmerus with vci/ioc,) trrpovfia arpcu/uay 
ypaifiov ypat^iaiy but not ovvo for 6vo, i. 6. ovoc- 
Compare vovao^ and 7r<Jvoc (not ttoOvoc) ^ Homer, 
and where O was used instead of E, e, g. a ^ov^aXa, 
Ki(pa\i], and a ^oii^a ; compare iTo/)/' (German). 

The omission of the initial O, as vvxa ovuxa? which is 
not to be regarded as a. corruption but as original, as 
appears on comparing ovu5 with vuaaoi. 

§ 2. Of the Consonants, 

With respect to the consonants, we have to notice the 
thickening of the sibilant sounds, their encroachment on 
the range of the letter P, and the interchange, softening, 
and elision of individual sounds. 

1 . The thickening of S and T into sibilants : 
a) of 2 into 2X, Traaxa iraaa, Troaxi iroaic- 
h) of e into eSX, ivQax^ tvQiv ; and of T into T2X, 
e. g. T<Txi rl. Compare the ancient Laconic 'Aaa- 
valovi^^ 'Aaava^ rivaaiy napaive, (r«|/ooKroi/c, t. e. 
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'A0i|vafowc> *AOfivii, fivOeh vapdivi, OiipoicT<Jv£, 
ayaBovc, in Aristoph. Lysistr. 1300 seq. 

2. The encrodchment of these sounds on the range of 
others, and in consequence, 

a) the use of 

Z for n, ZotoQ wotag ; e, g, airb (ocac traplov 
whence comest thou ? va Zafnvy the 
modem Greek vck trafiev {{nrayw/uLBv). 

for B, ifioZoifievi ^o/3ov/ix€voc* 

for K, before E, I, OY ; yovvatica pi. 7oiiva7^c 
and yovvdiZi, ifpaKa 2nd pers. ciipa^c/o€, 
Zi for leaf, anciently icI and originally kI, 
Zov^a icE^aXq, Zovpt (from Zoipu) 
Kip log. 

for r, va i^iZovfiev, modem Greek va ^vyw- 
fiev. 

for 8, CiToc O«coc an unde. (Ital iZ rio,) 

b) the use of 

SX for P after T, A, 0: r<7X« rarxf« rpicc rpfa, 
fi6T(TX^ (i6Tpvc, ^6T€f\t fi6Tpve^y 
dimin. /SJrorxca? Saxovi Spit^y aOayiH' 
iro (for a9<T\ovir6) avOpwwoc, Ttr\txa 
rplxa. 

3. The exchange of letters partly softening the forms : 
the letters exchanged are, 

K for n, Kccvov wkivCt and kIvov wtvwy Kiavw 
modem Greek iriavcu / seizey (ncoXa 6iro?a 
for 8irou where. 
for N, 9i;/[io6icot; 9vfi6vtj, where both K and N 
are what the German grammarians call 
Umlaute, (K as in the word Orwci com- 
pared with rpmoiy) wroxpioixov modem 
Greek wroxp^^vto. 
for T, Kifiov T I flit, x^^'^^Zov xoep€r(2^(ii. 

T for K, irtivov liccfvou, SarrvXo SaicrvXocy which 
is to be considered as a softening of the 
KT. 

x2 
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P for A, •ypowara yXiiJaaa, icpl^oi; jcA/irrcti 
(icXl^ctf), the primitive form of the verh 
having remained in use. 

4. The elision of letters, viz., of B, A, A, M, N, S, be- 
tween vowels: B in wpovara irpJjSora, A in wova iroSa, 
Siov SlSo) i. e. itStjfit, A in Oiov dlXoi, NiKoa NiicoXaoc* 
XtXa \il\ea, Oa<T<Ta (i. e. Oaaacra) OaXaaaaj Z(a t. e. ZiXXa 
(eella), M in raxlov rpl/ixoi, N in Kove Kvvt^y 2 in aya- 
rrova ayawovaay SiSova Sc So vara. Compare (Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 1247 et seq.) the ancient Laconic Sp/iaov for 
6pfiri<T0v, Kkiwa icXiovaa, Ovp<raSS(MKiv Koi iraiSSf$}av 
OvpffaZovaawv koI TraiZovaaiov, likewise tKXtwwa 
£icX(7roi}(ra, Moia MoO(ro» which in Tzakonic is ckXcitoimi 
Motia. 2 is elided in rovfia oro/ixa, iraKare iar-qKari, 
and at the end of cases and of persons of verbs, rov vofiov 
rove v6pov^, trovt iroScc, ypaxf/ope, wpaKopt ypaxpofit^, 
i>paKafie^* Compare a/n/ixc and vfipi in Epic for o/ifiec 

8/i/ixfcC. 

5. The softening of the sound by the omission of K, 
vioxtra vvKTQy — ^by changingy where p occurs twice, the first p 
into y, ayovpa apovpa, — ^by omitting v before in aOptJwo 
avOpwno^y — S in Z'^a aicia, where K has also become Z, — 
by transposition and conversion of the tenuis into the media 
in afipayov apwat^to. We have likewise the elision of the 
paragogic syllables in to 7a for yaXa, Zovtpa for Zov^aXa 
K(<t>aXii, T<i\ov (not Tffxovyov) rpwywy and of the first 
syllable: ovra i. e. oSovra for oSdvy likewise of the ter- 
mination Ka of the perfect when preceded by a, a(ipa for 
u(ipaKa from ajipayov. Compare the Epic SCj for SJifca, 
Kpi for ic(>£0^, the fonner occurring even in the plural, 
Xpvata Sw, Hes. E. 933 ; aX^t for aXiura, Hymn A. 209 ; 
yXa<l>v for yXa<t>vp6v, lies. E. 503. 

§ 3. Declensions. 

1. In the terminations of words wc remark, 

a) in tlio first declension the antique A for H2, irpo- 
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ij^ripai iroXira for irpoifkriprig, iroXfriic, like the 
epic cirirora, iirirt|Xara, aKaKtiTaf TiTrirOy 
which the rhythm, and t/c^cXtiycpIra Zcvc 
which usage and euphony preserved from the 
changes of a later period ; also like the Latin 
poeta, propheta, 

2. In the second declension the open O or E takes the 
]>lace of DC, e. g. 6 yJfio, 6 ovo, ao^J, icoico, but 6 \opi 
instead of 6 xop6g, 6 ixOpi, 6 ovpavij not icaXi, aw^i, these 
being vocatives of this form, but again 6 ^X«, a diversity 
very deserving of attention. 

3. The third declension presents in the nominative either 
the fiiU form of the more late genitive 6 /lci|vJc for 6 piiVy 
which manifestly originated in the expansion of the nomi- 
native by the insertion of o into 6 fci|vc ; or the nominative 
has the usual form of the accusative a \ipay 6 irova, %, e. 
6 TToSa, a yovvacicay a viovra i. e. ri viftcray a peculiarity 
which this language possesses in common with modem 
Greek. Besides, there are undeveloped terminations in 
kqU Kplagj Kovt kvwv. 

§ 4. Th^ formation of the PhiraJL 
In the formation of the plural the Tzakonic language foK 
lows in part the common mode, e. g, a xd}pa^ pL ai xCtpai^ 
iroXlra iroXcrai) v6fio v6fioi^ aOaxplifO aOaxoliroi ; in part 
it has E instead of E2, irova irovtj x^P^ X^P^* ^ yovvaXKOf 
ai yovvaiZh or I^ 6 finvog, pL. oc fi^vi, perhaps from /ii^we. 

1. The same simplicity prevails in the formation of 
cases : x^P^ ^^^ jroXXra are indeclinable, except as to the 
ace. Tav x<^P°^' ^^^ jroXtrav, where, however, the v is 
sounded very feintly, except in the article t6v : the same 
is the case in the plural ; cu x'^^P^ ^^^ o! iroXcrcu are 
wholly indeclinable. 

2. The second declension is more developed : 
Sing. N. 6 v6fio PL N. ol v6fioi 

G. rov yJ/LCOU G. rov v6fiov 

D. Ttf VOfJLt^ D 

A. TO v6fAO A. rov vopov 
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S and N, however, are cut offi as we see, and the dative 
plural is wanting. 

3. Third declension. Forms of 6 fiqvJc aJ^d « yovvouaa : 
Sing. N. 6 fii|vc(c PL N. ol /niivi 

Q. Tov finvl G. Tou finvi 

D. TC|J fifivt D 

A. TOV firiva A. roil finvi 

Sing. N. a yovvcuica PI. N. at yovvtuZ^ 
G. ra yovvdtZe G. tov yovvoc^c 

D. rq yovvaXZt D 

A. rav yovvaXxa A. rod yovvutZ^ 

4. We see that s in both forms appears as the charac- 
teristic vowel, in the sing, of the gen. case, in the plur. of 
both gen. and ace., and that i is the characteristic vowel of 
the dative. But there are not wanting instances of geni- 
tives in o, e. g, to aaxi the star^ gen. tov aaxio. The 
appearance of ol /invi instead of of fiiivu from 6 finvif 
points to an analogy evident also in aaxi (§ ^)- The 
article in tov yowat^c not to, (for ric) yovvaiC* is not 
a solitary instance of this use of the masciiline form ; the 
expressions ol yovvaiiZ^, oi \wpai are also allowabla The 
presence of the dative, which is discoverable in the sin- 
gular at least, is deserving of note, since every trace of 
that case has utterly disappeared from modem Greek. 

5. For the comparison of adjectives thoBC is only the 
comparative in -rept: iccuccf KaKoimgt, but KoKi KaXiircpe; 
KOvjSavo, blacky KOvfiavoitTipB ; aS^xly big, aSaxlTep^ 

§ 5. Lexicology. 

1. The vocables are often in accordance with modem 
Greek, but more frequently they coincide with the or- 
tliography of ancient Greek, and even exhibit forms which 
have totally disappeared from common use, and analogies 
pointing far beyond the range of all written Greek. Tlie 
number of words too is not inconsiderable, the roots of 
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which are not to be found in Greek, but are met with, not 
wholly but in part, in its kindred tongues. Of tliis the 
following lists will afford proofs : 

2. A. 

*A/3ouraya, plur. afiowavi ra oiaroy Horn. 'Ayot;()a 
apovpa. 'ASox^, big, identical doubtless with ahpoQ^ 
thick, grown out. ^A0a\oX7rOy avOpanrogy man (yir), aOpwiro, 
vian (homo), e, g. ra^ aOptMnroi cvvi Ta<rov ; aOa\oX7rot, § 
yovvaiZ^ ; w?uU 8ort of people are within / meny or women ? 
"Ai with elision of A and A for Xa8«, modem Greek, i, e. 
iXaSiov for iXdtSiov, dimin. of tXaiov. Al\pfi\6 quick, com- 
pare the Homeric aJxf^a, and with a view to the analogy 
ifxf^ilXog from v\pi. Taprfii ra apya late. *'Apovy\a 
ri \apvy^. "Apierro rh aptarov the meal of noon. *'A<r\i 
gen. Tov aaxiOj dat. rt} i<rxiy plur. ra aa\a aarpa: passing 
into the second declension rou a<T\ov and rijf aa\ov. 

3. E, I, O, Y. 

^Airayov air a v id ^ ivOtrxj^ tvOtVj liralZov, iralZov Iw 
aia<Tbfy e. g. iraiZ b ^X« the 8un rises. ^Evlpv ixOi^. 
Compare irlpvtri and likewise raraiirlpv (ri airo hripv) 
vrpoxOlg. "Epti^o tpi^oC) "iSpovra JSpiaC) plur. JSpovti. 
"Ovo Svoc — ovra (iBovra) iSdv, gen. rov 6vTa, plur. o! 
ovT%, TOV 6vTi, and with an cnthetic P, rovpovrt (i. e. 
Tov-p-ivTi) TiSv 6S6vTii>v. — vo tuoteT : compare 8o. to 
Sov. 

4. n, B, ^. 

na<7XC) iraax<h iracrxov, iraci Jratraf wav. — wlr<T\a irl- 
rpa. nop€ iropoc (thoroughfiire) cioor. Ilorcrxt iro<Tic- 
Tlova irovc, rov iroDa, ry irova, ro iroDa, plur. ol irowc, 
TOV irove, ace. rob iroDc. Upoiara irpo/Saro. Borate 
/3orpvc> Toil /3or<Fxe9 plur. ol ^Ta\oh gen. tov ^irtrxpv. 
— 6 ^ov 6 /3ovc« TOV /3ow, r<(> /Sow, plur. o2 jSoDc, rov ^ovc 
6 ^pixo (i. e. 6 /3plx^c) v ^pox^. Bv^fa, also modem 
Greek, fiaaTol, from ^iw, fivZw 1 JUL 
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5. K, r, X. 

Ka\pa heat, from icao;, and from the same root a Kopa 
fire. Kouc kvwv. Va yaXo. nSt i. e, ylSiov, modem 
Greek for alyiSloy from alK* T& yovva the knee, rw 
7oDi;a, plur. to. yovve and ra yovvarcL^ gen. tow «)f^t;v€. 
Xa^i (quasi xa^'or, dimin. with elision of Xa) xdXaZa. 

6. T, A, e, Z, 2. 

Tavo T^voc for licfTvoc. Tavov in airo TavovjTom there, 
Ta\a in ra <riivraxa, i. e. irpfot and ra'^la for rax^a- 
Aevovfievc Swa/iccyoci Sfov S(ScafiC9 Oaaaa OaXaaaa, 
Bvov 0{fw I slay. Btovpov Oi^jpd, Oovpa and wapaOovpa 
modem Gr. vapaOifpiov the window, T<rxTx« OptKj pJur. 
al T&ixB. Zcic 6 0c7oc* Z(a aicfa. Saveia aavfScc- 
ZoDpiy fathevy properly lord, master, ZoipioQ, or rather 

ZoipiBj i, e. KipiOQ, 

7. Now whereas the foregoing words, however widely 
they may differ from their primitive type, may be traced, 
by no ambiguous analo^es, to Greek roots, no indication 
of the following is to be discovgred, at least with any cer- 
tainty, in the Hellenic language. 

8. A, O. 

'Aft aSeX^c^C) advia aSeX^^. "AvOc aprog. "Arjt 
salt (perhaps fiXc). "Piprv^a cheese. ''Oy xvjia a garment 
(perhaps eySv/ua), Irapa now (perhaps Iv r^ wp^). 'O/uir 
p{}Kov (vpiiTKw (perhaps bpLr^piwy Horn, to coriie in contact 
tmth one, to find him). 'O7I hither. "Ovvi not. Compare 
non and 6xh niodem Greek. 

9. n, B, ^, ^. 

n<Ji>€(Txc now. BouXc aXiKTwp, perhaps TrovXoc from 
the modem Greek irovXl a bird, as opviQ too in ancient 
Greek stands for the common domestic fowl. ^oDko the 
lower belly, ^dov I roa^t, (pOari modem Greek \pnT6v. 
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10. K, T, e, s. 

KafA(T\i a boy. KaXti tuood, perhaps from icaws Kum 
K()i0ov. Kov/3avo black, plur. ol Kovfiavoh ra KOv(iava. 
OaxovKo Hie nose : the analogy, however, of this word to 
Opovoc is not to be doubted. S^^^l Ovyartip- 2x^*^ 
a nwuTitain, 

11. N, P. 

NoKov airo0v{i<rK(»>. Compare the modem Greek 
vkOavw. 'PoKica a ivck or distaff. 





§ 


6. 


Pronowns. 




/ 




thou 


Sing. 


N. €(ro6 




kco6 




G. ^( 




rt 




D. fjU 




vl 




A. ivlov 




KtoV 


PI. 


N. Iv6 and ifii 


IfAOV 




G. vafiov 




VioOfAOU 




D. vafiov 




VloifAOV 




A. ifAOvvavi 




ipLoi 






'E 


K € r V O C- 




M. 




F. 


Sing. 


N. mcvtpc 




kTHVdi 




G. Itbivov 




mtvapi 




D. . . . 




. 




A. CTflVfVI 




Iruvavi 


PI. 


N. frcivovc 
G. . . . 
D. . . . 




Ircivcf 



vl 

9l 



9ob 



N. 
irivov 

fiCffVf 

frcfva'f 
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Ouroc* - 



IL 


F. 


V. 


Sing. N. Ivrc/K 


Ivroi 


Srr* 


G. tvTOV 


IvrofM 


carrov 


D. . . . 


. 


. 


A- €Vr€VC 


Ivravi 


tyyi 


PL N. ivru 


fvrii 


• ■ 


G. . . . 


. • > 


. 


D. . .. . 


. 


. 


A. ivrov 


• • • 


• • 



3. T(c and rl are rZt and raig, e. ^. roic irofov ; fiAai art 
thou doing ? and by coalition raxefAiroiKa for raxic hroUai ; 
t£;Aa^ have I done f Sia T<nfiiroiZ^iviy t. e. Sea re hroliiauf 
aino ; t(;% Aav& you done this ? woiog is irotc^ wota : Sirov is 
ofcota. For Sc, $ arc substituted &wovif &rova, analogous 
to 67ro7oc9 oirotfh l>ut the place of oirocov is supplied by the 
demonstrative truvepi, e. g, h-Hvtpi aOaxoiwOj iruvov to 
Kafi(T\i vuv^plZov (i. e, yvwplKf^), that man who^e son 
(properly, of that man the son) or boy I know. 



§ 7. Numerals. 

eva cic, via fnia^ Sam dvto, r(T\l rpeXQ, ^^X^^ ^pi^> 
Ti(Taepe riafrapeg Ivvla ivvia* 



§ 8. The substantive verb ufd. 
Present. 



Sing, ivi 

PL ?^^£ 


i(Ti 

ire 
Past. 


ivvi 

IVVl 


Sing, tfia 
PL i,mai 


laa 
tTai 


tKl 

tyKuu 
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§ 9. Inflection of Verbs. 

1. The augment oeciirs only in the perfect, and is used 
without reduplication, e. g. lya/juiKa; but it thickens n 
into Mn, e, g. l^iroUa I have madey and K into TX in 
kIvov (ir(vfMj) iyxiKu (Iirco). On the other hand, kcivov 
{iTHVij from ntivaijd) makes itcuvoKa. 

2. The present and imperfect are formed in a peculiar 
manner by coupling the stem developed into a noun, — 
e. g. ypa<^9 masc 7(>a^ov, fem. ypa^a, — vrith the substan- 
tive verb ivif the copulative P being interposed: pres. 
ypai^ovpivi and ypa^aplvi, imperf. ypa^vpi/ia and ypa^a- 
pifiay but p disappears after a, ypai^tvi and ypa^tpta. 
The substantive verb also precedes, pres. ivi ypa^v and 
ivi ypa^, imp. ifAa ypa^ov and Ipui ypa^ and disappears 
entirely where the context indicates the person. 

3. Ilie future is wanting, and is supplied by means of 
the auxiliary Oiov (OtXw), ivi 9lov, or Ofovp^w ypof ft, or 
Oiov ypa^Uy or by means of Oa and the coi\j. aor. as in 
modem Greek. The aorist follows the Greek analogy, 
but without augment ypaypa, wotZa from iro(i|<ra formed 
by compression ; and when ov is a contracted syllable it is 
carried over to the aorist yafAOv (from yafAiw) yafiovfra. 

4. In verbs ending purely, the perfect active is in aa, as 
in common Greek, but, as before remarked, without re* 
duplication: lYo/i^KO, aymriiKa, iKnotnniKaf itpaxa* So 
also the liquid verbs ^tp^t IdapKa, fncoroivov Imcoroviou 
But the pure stem invariably appears in this inflection, 
a^ivov l)er£ o^cica, ftaOaUov IfiaOnKOj Zov ((£) Ki^KOy 
S(ov (HS^fii) iSot/Ko, tuavov (mod. Gr. wiawa I grasp), 
aciaira, Sa/(ov (Sofia) / bum, iSoica, /biircvaicov (airo9vi|aicca) 
ijTkvaKa. There is the sound of v before k in the form 
ofioprayKa from a/Aaprmyov, and i^irftMf where it is evident 
tliat the law of euphony alcme prevails, i^vyxa for i^vych 
as in ivlKto iviyicfo. 
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5. The verba muta only soften their sounds, jpa^ 
iypafioy Kpli^ov {kXIwtw) cicpl/3o. Those in Z have the 
perfect without consonant, x^^^^Zov, aor. xaipfxt^a, per£ 
i\atpiKia, vtovvBplov (jvwplZw) viovvipXa. If there is an 
A in the last syllable of the stem, the termination is cat 
off: afipayov (apira^a»), perf. ajSpa for a^payoy fiaxf 
To^ov, perf ifiatrra instead of iPatrraya, 

6. The pluperfect is periphrastic, and formed by means 
of the auxiliary c7xa / had, il\a ypa^rl, flxa 6parL 

7. The pres. and imper£ passive are analogous to the 
same tenses in the active, being in like manner based on 
the stem developed into a noun : ypa^o^/ticvc and ypa^v- 
lULeva : pres. ypatpovfiBviplvi and ypa^viuvaplvi, or ypa- 
i^ovfiBvaivi and tvt ypai^ovfiive and Ivi ypa^oifitva. In 
the same way the imp. is formed with ifia, 

8. The future is formed by periphrasis, B(ov va ivt 
ayairrrri I shall or will he hved. I have not been able to 
discover any distinct traces of the aor. ind pass. 

9. The pert is also fully developed in the passive where 
it subjoins /txa to the stem : 

wpcLKa wpafw. 

ifjLWoXKa ifnroifia 

cfcXcTica €icXc7/Lia 

eSapKa iSapfia 

In like manner OvfAovKov iOvfiovKa iOvfioviuia, arpovvov 
(mod. Gr. (rrpfivoj) itrrpovfia, Z reverting into B, ^oZoVy 
i. e. 0oj3a(i> itpofia/AOj or with elision of Z, jSaora^ot; c/3a<r- 
TofAa. The muta, too, appear with simple MA, ypa<pov 
(7pa0(i>) eypifia, Kpifftov (fcXlTrro)) iKplpa: eypififia and 
Upipfxa would have been as incompatible as ipfu with the 
predominant disposition of the language to attenuate. 
The pluperf is made with a periphrasis, tfia ypat^ri scrip- 
Uis eram, and likewise supplies the place of the aor. in the 
indicative. 

10. As regards inflection of moods, — ^besides the indica- 
tive, the subjunctive of the aor. act. and pass, may be traced : 
ayairov (from ayairaov), aor. ayaTrf/rra, subj. va ayairr}fTOv, 
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and without <f, va ayawiiov. So likewise va ypaxpov, 
\aipfTtZov, va xatpfrliTOv, and 2. aor. {Sdpto) va Sapov. 
Then in the pass, va ayawriOov, va Krcovirt|0oi;, and from 
dipvov (Sitptit stem Sap) va SapOov. Thus also 9roci|0ou, 
opaOov, etc. 

11. Of the optative there is no trace, and the imperative 
is supplied by vL The infinitive appears only in the 
periphrastic conjugation of the future, Oiou 7pa^ei. 

12. The participles exist in the present: ypa^ov ypai^a, 
plur. ypa^vvrc, there being no ypa^ovaai or ypa^ovai 
pass. ypa<f>o{tfievi and ypai^oifuva ; in the perf. ypafifxlve 
and ypafjLfiiva : the verbal adjectives ypai^ri for ypairrog, 
wottfrlf Sapri are also employed. 

13. Hence it appears that the bulk of the inflections of 
verbs, with the exception of the pres. and imper. and the 
periphrastic conjugations, follow on the whole the Greek 
analogy, with the restrictions already pointed out : ypa^ov, 
aor. ypaypa not typaxf^a, ayaitiiaa not rfyawtitray subj. ypcnfjov 
for ypaxf^Wf Sapov for Sapo;, and ayaTr^ov for ayawfitrto ; in 
like manner ayawtiOou for iyavriOwy etc. 

Formation of the Persons. 

1. The fonnation of the persons is like that of the tenses, 
twofold ; either approximating to the habits of the Greek 
language in that particular, or being a combination of the 
stem and the substantive verb. 

2. To the former system belongs, in the first place, the 
inflection of the subjunctive in ov : 



Pres. 


1 Aor. 


2 Aor. 


ypa^v 


ypaxpou 


Sapov 


ypa^^ipt 


ypax^ipi 


Sapcpc 


ypa^u 


ypaxf^u 


Sipt 


ypa^oviii 


ypaxl^fii 


Sapofii 


YpaVfTc 


ypwpiTi 


SapsTi 


7pa>oc 


ypaxl^i 


SapoV 


There is no difierence in the forms when a vowel i)rc'- 


eedes ow : ayairiiov, ayoirncpc, ayairftt. 
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3. The 1 aor. and perf. indie, are similarly inflected : 
1 Aor. Perf. Per£ Per£ 

ypaxpa lypa(ia it^vyKa afiaprayxa 

ypaxpBpt iypafitpi it^iyKipi afia^dytpi 

ypdxpB iypafiB l^vyicc afiaprayt 

ypdxl/afii iypa^fu it^vyKafU afiaprdyafu 

ypaxpoTB iypd^aTB c^iryKarc afiftprayoTi 

ypdxJHJLi iypdfidi i^iyKa'i o/ioprayicai 

4. When K stands alone before E, it is changed into Z : 

iyafifiKa itpaxa 

lyofifiZtpB wpal^epi 

eyofiiiZB utpaZi 

iyapiiKQfU wpaicafu 

iyafjLYiKOTB uipaicarc 

iyafJLTiKdi wpwcdi 

5. The pronouns connected with the verb are placed 
either before or after it, but in the latter position they are 
attached to it as suffixes : iav /ii Sapo'i, iav ri Sapoii, ca v ai 
Sapdif or iav Sapoifu^ iav Sapotriy iav iapotaiy if they slew 
htnL, 

6. Personal inflection of the perfect passive : 

i)pa^a iypafia ivafia 

wpdnpe iypaTBpf ivdrepe 

wpart iypdrt ivare 

ijpdfidi iypdfidi ivafidi 

wpdrarf iypararB ivarare 

topardi iypdrdi ivdrdi 

7. Personal inflection of the aorist subjunctive passive : 

6pa0ov 

ipaOiipe 

bpaOij 

bpaOovfut 

opaOirre 

opaOovvi 
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8. Tims we have for the passive personal inflection, 
a) in the per£ /ua, rcpc, re 

fidi, TOTif rai' 
6) in the aor. ov, rip(, ^ 

OVfJLi, trrty OVVL 

§ 10. Personal inflecbiouy and Conjugation of the Present 
and ImperfecL 

1. This is effected, as we have seen, by connecting 
the stem as developed in the participle, act ypa^ov, 
ypaffkay plur. ypci^ovvrc, pass. ypai^oifuvBj with the 
substantive verb, by the help of the coupling sound 
P, thus making a distinction of genders ; ypat^ovplvi 
I write, a man being the speaker, ypa^aplvi I write, 
a woman speaking : we have seen too that the fern, drops 
P, ypai^alvi, plur. ypa^ovvrcpl/i/tic, and also that the sub- 
stantive verb is put before the participle : tvi ypa^ov and 
Ivi ypai^Qy ififii ypa^ovvTi and tvi ypa^oifJLBVi. 

2. If the person is clearly indicated by the context, 
the substantive verb is omitted: ypa^ov I toritey Itrob 
ypii^ov emphatically; in the third person plural, o2 <ro- 
^ol ypa^ovvTBf to which the Latin scribimt approaches 
more nearly than the Hellenic ypa^owL 

3. Now, though we have here only a juxtaposition of the 
participle and the substantive verb, still the coalition of 
the two into one and the same form is postulated not only 
by the apparition of P between the stem and the substan- 
tive verb, but also by the commixture of the open sounds, 
e. g. lav ivopov not Svc 6pou, so likewise l^iopov instead of 
€/L^i€ opov we see* 

4. The same system of personal inflection prevails in 
the compound tenses, or in the periphrastic coi\jugation 
which we have mentioned as formed by ixovj Ix^, and 
Oiovy 9A«ii, and the participle of the perfect pass, or the 
verbal adjective: ixovptfui ypafri I had written^ l^pv 
pifia *irrl (from c7irov) or ifia txov ypafri, or tfia txa 



yfm^rL In the plural the re of the termrnatton expotuk 
into AJj e, g^ tyyeoc %XQvrt or (^^avroi y^a^Ht and without 
tyy<ai oiUy Ixovrot ypa^i^ where the ftill form of the thinl 
IK^rson plan pass, cornea fortk 

5, Th€ same appearances aro presented hj the fatim^ 
formed with Bioif and va in connexion with the £f9t mtm 
ttubjunct. dloo or Omv^ivi pa ^y^tai^ov or f i/« 9U>u wtt y^m^m 
or Svi OkOify^^v, and in ^trfuro j?fxe£m^i, ^^Jt 0iu» m 
■yfia^ov or Bioupi^a va ypwpiiv I would wrUe, 

6* The clearness and completeness of these forma^ fnade 
up of the participle and the substantive verb, reauyre wB 
difficulty fi'oni the conjugation of the present and imp^^ 
fi^t ; only that when the verb precedes, combination iskm 
place even in thia cuso through the accent, and fiisiau 
whert open syllables come together : ifmU)(4>vT^ habebamma, 

7. Present : Ju) Conjug. verbo eubetant postpostto. 



Masc, 
Ring> ypa^Qvp(vt 
yftafovplai 
ypa^ovpivvi 
Plur. ypa^ovvTBpifAfAf 
yQa^owT^ptrt 
ypa^ovvT^plvvi 



FenL 
ypa^apivi and ypa^etitn 
ypaipapitrt all J ypm^aifwt 
ypa<paplvvi and ypa^al 
ypafovvTBpififAB, etc. 



v%n 



B.) Conjug. verbo subst. praBposito. 

Masc. Fem. 

Sing, iviypai^ov ivtypai^a 

ItTiypat^ov laiypii^a 

Ivviypa^ov ivvtypa^a 

Plur. ifipiypa^ovvTi ififiiypai^ovvri 

Irtypdi^ovvri etc. 

ivviypa^ovvTi 

In like manner 6poupfvh bpovplaiy opovpiwt, and with 
Hynaloepha^ Ivopov^ Icro/oou, ivvopov, Ififiopovvn, cropouvrc, 
IvvopovvTi. 
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8. Imperfect 

Masc. Fem. 

Sing. ypa^vplfJLa ypa^apifia or ypa^aijia 

ypa^ovpiffa ypai^apiaa or ypa^alaa 

ypa^ovpiKi ypai^apiKi etc. 

Plnr. ypatftovvrifidi 
ypa^ovvrlrdi 
ypa^ovvrtyKdi or, 
Sing. Ifiaypai^ov ipaypatpa 

itraypai^v iaaypai^a 

iKiypatpov iKiypii^a 

Plur. ifidiypa<^ovvT(j etc. 
haypa<liOvvTi 

lyyiaiypa<^ovvr(y and, with elision of «, lyyiaypa- 
^ovvre 
In like manner iina0<r\ov and ifiaO<T\ova irptoyov 
I ate, i(TaOa\ov and i<raO<r\ova thou cUesty iKiOaxov he ate, 
and iKiO<r\ova she ate; plural i/Aa9<r\ovvTif iraOaxovvTB, 
iyyiaB(T\ovvTi, Or 9(T\ovpi^a 0<T\ovapifia or Oaxovaifia 
I atCy 0<T\ovpi<ra Oaxovapifia or Oaxovaifia I ate, Oa\ov^ 
piaa Oa\ovaplaa and 0<r\pvai(fa thou atesty 9<rxpvp(Ki he 
ate, Oa\ovap{Ki or 0<T\ovaiKi she ate, &c. 

9. The passive personal inflection runs precisely in the 
same way, with the substitution of the passive form of the 
participle : A.) Present, 

ypatfkOVfAfVB -pivc and ypa^ov/i^vaptvt or ypa^ovfiivaivi 

plai 

plvvi 

plUfU 

plrf 

ptvvi 
B.) Imperfect in like manner, 
ypa^ovfAiVi -pl/iia, scribebar, ypai^ovfjLBvapifia or ypaipov- 

pitra [ftevaifia 

p(Kl 

pifidi 
pirdi 
ptyKiai Y 
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§ 11. Leocicological Remarks oti the Verbs. 

The following collection of verbs will serve to indicate 
the analogies of their forms : 

A, E. 

1. 'AjSpayov apiraZw; subj. ^av a/3/Da^ov with Z recur- 
ring, 2 pers. afipaZ^pB, 3. ajSpaZ^e ; per£ a/3pa (for iPpuKa). 
2. a(ipaepe, 3. ajipae ; plur. a^pap.t^ a^party a(3pavi, where 
V appears after long a, as it does after ov in opaOovw. 
Passive pres. ajSpayov/ucveplvi, subj. lav ivvi afipayoiffiivi^ 
perf a^pafia, part afipcucrL — 2. ^AfiapHvov a/iapTavw, 
perf. afiaprayKo, 2 pers. afiaprayepiy where N has been 
dropped and K weakened into ya. Aor. pass. subj. iav 
ifipaOov, — 3. ^EviyKovpipi (comp. Ivlyicai) / (bring my- 
self hither) come; also without the reduplicating iv, e.g, 
Oa T<T\iyK0Vf i, e, 9a nrxji iyKov ; whence comest thou I — 
4. 'Eplfcov (vptaKto, perf ipaiKa eSptiKOi where there 
appears a trace of the obscure pronunciation of H = A I. 

n, B, ^. 

1. Ilaptov ipxofiaiy no doubt from the primitive form 
iw, whence irapaov. The plural of Jov, ^^z. uvre and cvrc, 
points to €ifci. Tims irapiovpivtf plur. vapuvrnpippLt or 
iraptvTepifXfin, — 2. Bov (ioaw I shouty pres. fiovpivi or ivi- 
j3oi), subj. iav fiaiZov j3ai?cp€, where a compressed /3oa^cu 
makes its appearance ; perf ejSaica for cjSoaica, pluperf 
ifiaixov j3arl. — 3. ^rvZov irrvw, perf. c^ici/a, aor. i^idfaa, 
imperf ^ic^ac, ((nciatre ; compare oltrerB and the like in 
Homer for oXtrare. — 4*. ^oZovfievipivi t^ofiovfiai, perf 
lifkOffafxa, founded upon <pvZavw (i^otTavov) ; comp. ^vZa 
Homer, and ^vZavw Hesych. : partic. ^oaarl, aor. subj. 
iav (fiOfTaOov. — 6. 4>v7ov ^c^yo), subj. vo i^iZov, ^^^epc, 
0v^€, perf c^vyica. 

K, r, X. 

1. K(ai;cuy modem Greek wiavw I grasp, perf cKiaica, 
aor. iKiaaa, subj. tav fccacrov, ])ass. Kiavovfievipivi, perf 
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iKiafia, partic. Ktari, Ktara. — 2. Klvov wtvuff per£ iyxiKa 
for imica, Ik being thickened into ijKy and thereby sup- 
plying the place of the reduplication, which is alien to 
Tzakonic ; 2nd person iyxlZfp^, aor. subj. lav k(ov si bibam, 
which leads back to Ikiov twtov and to the primitive form 
wibj, — 3. Kciyov wetvio, subj. lav icccvoov, perf. Iicccvoica. — 
4. KXciou KXitio I shut, perf ItcXuKa, pass. licXctfio^ part. 
kXciotI, KkutrrcL — 5. Kifiov rtfiCj, subj. lav Kifiaov, Kifiaipe, 
Kifiaff iav Kifiafify an, avty perf. ciccfia for iKtfiaKo, pass. 
Uifiovfia, part. Ktfiovri, which is to be regarded as impure, 
since it carries the syllable ov, contracted from aov, into 
the perfect, contrary to analogy ; aor. subj. lav KifxaOov, — 
6. Kpitftov KXirTTtM), aor. ticpcipa, subj. lav Kpixpov, perf 
iKpifia, and pass, hpifia, part. K/oe^rl, Kps^rd, — 7. KpCZ^ou 
kXv^cu I wash, perf licpDa, pass. iKpvfia, part. Kpvrl, Kpvrd, 
founded upon the old Kpiov (irXito forirXivw). — 8. Teaov 
yiXaw, perf iycaica. In the passive the root assumes SK, 
yia<TKOvfuvepivt perf lyid<Tfia, particip. y^ari and ytard. — 
9. riyovfi£v€/olvi ytvofiai, and from the root FA, which 
appears in yiyafiev and yiy aaai, but with N instead of F, 
perf pasa Ivafia, Ivdrept, Ivan, plur. Ivafia'i, Ivdran, Ivara'i, 
aor. subj. vadov, vaOripBy vaOtj, plur. va0oDfie, vafl^€, va- 
Oovvi, a softening, no doubt, of yewaOov, yvaOov (compare 
natu^, prognatus, derived from gennatus). — 10. Xaipudl^ov, 
modem Greek ^aiptrO^w I greet, aor. xatpiKX<ra, subj. x^/^^' 
fciVovy perf l^aiplKo, from the stem xaipl, which leads up 
to XAIPEO, extant in kix^P^*^^- 



T, A, 0. 

1. Tatxov, I stand up, probably attrawj which had 
thrown off its T ; perf IraTKay aor. subj. lav raow, rape, 
raY, pi. rafii, rare, ravt, where v recurs as in a^pavi, 
bpaOovvif under similar circumstances of accentuation and 
effect. So likewise Z^vt, of which hereafter. — 2. Aahov 
(Safca) I set on fire, as if fix)m the more fiill form AAIZO ; 
perf iSoiica and iSoKa, iSaZtpi, iBaKiy plur. iSaico/if, iSoicarc, 

t2 
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iSaKa'i — 3. Atpovfi^vBpivi Svvafiai, in which E has been 
assumed in the place of Y, and A lies concealed in the 
contraction. Hence the perf. Sevifiay aor. subj. iav Stva9ov. 
—4. AiSov and S(ov (AlAOO) StSwpn, subj. iiv StSov and 
lav viSov, the A assimilating itself to the foregoing v, iav 
viSrjpBj vcSfi, aor. subj. lav Sov, Sc/oc, Si, plural Sovfu^ Sire, 
Sovvc, perf. ISovkq, cSoti2^€/>c, etc. — 5. 9v/Ltoi;icoii, modem 
Greek OvjuJycii, subj. iav Oufiovy which may be from Ovfcoii- 
icou, though it may also be a relic of the primitive form 
9TM0Q. Perf. iOvfiovKay perf pass. Wu/AovfAa, partic. 
Ovfxovri and Ov/jLOvra. 



S, Z, TSX. 

1. ZiTTow ir/TTTw, formed by contraction of AQ, compare 
rreravvvfit; perf iZira for l^craicay e^cracpc^ c^ira^f, plur. 
iZiraKafiB, c^iraicarCy c^craicac, subj. va ^iraicov, ^cra^cpf , etc. 
— 2. Skotovvov, modem Greek aicorctvai / iiH, perf. €<ncov- 
TovKa, pass. caicovrov/Lta, part. o-Kovrovrl, aor. subj. iav 
(Tfcovrotidov. — 3. 'Snrpovvov (rrptovvvfUy perf ccrr/oovicaj perf 
pass, iarpovpay part, orpourl, arpovTo, — 4. Zov from Ziovy 
that is, TT being exchanged for J, ttciw the modem Greek 
abbreviation of vwayw I go; subj. va faow, ?ap£, Jai", 
plur. va Zapev, Z^T^y Znvi, perf c^oko, c^a2^c/o€, etc. — 
5. Ter^ow for rer^ov-you Tpwyw, subj. lav T<y;^ow, perf 
iT(T\ovKay pass. £r(T;(ow/ia, subj. rcr^owflow, part. T<y;^ovT€, 

T(T;(OWTa. 

M, N. 

1. MjSaivov ava/3acvcii, perf ipfiaiKa, ipfiatZ^pi. — 
2. MTTcvafcov airoOviifTKtoy or rather the modem Greek 
ireOavu) for airoOavci;, N supplanting 9, and K taking the 
place of N in the termination, as in OvpovKOv ; perf lire- 
voica. — 3. Madafvov pavOavw, perf ipaOijKa, aor. subj. 
iav paOov, paOep^y padf, plur. paOepe, paOfri, paOoL — 
4. ^iplZov yvwpiZ(Oy with an attenuating modification of 
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yvvj into Nl, as before vaOov for yvaOov. In the passive 
it takes cfk instead of Z (comp. yiyvwaKUf)y vi/oicricovftevc- 
piviy aor. viplaa^ subj. cay vi^laovy per£ ivcpiKa, aor. pass, 
subj. iav vi^itrbov. — 5. Nfov aicovai. Its contraction from 
viauv is manifested by subj. iav viaov, perf. iviuKa, per£ 
pass. iviovfAOy partic. viari and viara, so that it is probably 
connected with atu. — 6. Nf^ov vticrw, perf. Iv^/da, pass. 
iviiiay aor. subj. eav vc^doi/) part, vn^riy vn^ra. 



§ 12. Specimens of Phraseology. 

1. THE lord's prayer. 

^Atffivya^ vafiov ir Jcri* V '■«»'' oitpavt. Nci tvvi ayia<rri 
TO ovov fiavTiy va fi6X'g a fiaaiXuavrt, va vaOy to OcXif- 
fxavTi (Tav* Vov ovpavi tl^pov* ^1 Vciv {7^. Tov avOc 
Tov iiriovaiov* Si vufiov vi^ trifAipB, Jl a<f>t vifiov ra \pU 
vafiov KoOoxf Zl ivv ififxa^Xvre rob xpeov^eXirc va/tiov, Zl 
/Lc^ va ^cp/^c(>€ lfcot;vav€ V Kccpao/io, aXXa iXivdipov vafiov 



' lifivrvcy ino^ Gr. /orti. ' ir' hi is iroD l^i, and wov inod. 

Gr. is used in current discourse instead of 6 owoioc. * 'c riv, 

mod. Gr. fi'c r^v, for Iv rf^ N being added on account of the following 
vo#eI. * atkvy mod. Gr. for «Jc ^v* •• ^« &9ift^. * <^v, 

mod. Gr. lrCi> m too, poi; is a contraction of p o^y : alfo nun aud), «o/or- 
footk aUo. ' The Unguage cannot express the idea conveyed by rhv 

kirioiviovi the word,* however, is understood fix>m its use in the Lord's 
Prayer. ^ i. e. gite Ui U, 



2. The Woman and the Hen, 

Nta yovvaiKa \hQO, k\a via Korra* fiirov KaOtifiipa m 
ytvvoifa tva ai-yo*. "Eki vofxiaa av viSt rav iccJrra irao";^€ 
Kplai da ^evvaci St;/3oXal' icar* afiipa, ^c v) c/uTroiZ^c^. 
*AXAa a Korra awo ro iraa^ov ira;^ov Slv ifirropiZ^* irXta 
va yivvay Kaviva avy6. 

* Klrray mod. Gr. ktn, ' o^7<^> mod. Gr. tgg, * Sv^Xai, 

mod. Gr. dvopoKai^ twice. * pI it, Ifiiro'iZt, Iwoitiat, * ikv 
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3. The Dog and his Image in the Water, 
IIcpoD tva Kovc airo ro vorafih fti to xph 'c ^h rovfia 
Zi bpov raaov rh 60* to vaicrfOoxo <f«. "Eia vofdZov tw 
TCL Karis} bpoifievB cjcc oAAe kovc w* Iki tx^^ '^^ *^ ^ 
rovfiay r<(re a^72^c ro a\riQiv6y Sia va iropc ro opoifuvfy 
Koi €Ki ^£ airo ra Sovo arepowL 

' rdtrov therein^ from rd ^(rw, rdaov rh Co for rdoov 'c r6 So «k&w 



HISTORICAL PART. 

In the historical part of his Essay, the author 
begins by exposing the error of Kopitar, in sup- 
posing the Tzakonic tongue to be of Sclavonic 
origin, an error connected with that greater error of 
another German author (Fallremeyer), who imagines 
that the modem Peloponnesians are entirely of 
Sclavonic descent. To M. Thiersch's observations on 
this question, we may add the powerful argument 
derived from the proportion between the Greek and 
Sclavonic names of places in the Morea, of which 
there are ten of the former to one of the latter. 
Tzakonia^ was probably neither more nor less exempt 
from Sclavonic mixture than other parts of the 
peninsula; though it certainly is remarkable that 
the ScIavo*nic mati for mother should be employed 
by some of the Tzakonians, together with pava and 
priripay the usual Roman words, as mati is never 
heard with that meaning in other parts of Greece, 
unless very near the Bulgarian frontier. As to the 

* The more vulgar accentuation of this name is on the last 
syllable — Tzakonia, according to a common Romaic corruption 
of the termination i a. 
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names Kastauitza, Sidinia, Pradto, adduced by Ko- 
pitar as Sclavonic names, the first is derived from its 
chestnut woods, with a termination adopted, indeed, 
from Sclavonic, but naturalized and extensively em- 
ployed in Romaic from an early time. The second 
name is not Sidinia, but Sitena (S^Tcva), or as writ- 
ten by Phranza SiVavac. By the same author Prasto 
is written npoa<rr€iov, a name derived, perhaps, frt)m 
the place having originally been a suburb of Reonda, 
or rather of the more ancient town which stood on 
the same site. 

M. Thiersch, having disposed of the Sclavonic 
origin of the dialect of Tzakonia, proceeds to 
remark that 

From modem Greek is derived the use in Tzakonic of 
many words not current among the ancients, which have 
been adopted into the modem language, such as iriavov, 
wiaviM), vwoxpfoiKOv, {nro\p%,6vwy Ov/jLoiicov, 0vfi6vfOf and in 
the specimens given above a^ivya, %, e. a^cvnic, mod. Gr. 
hrdy master {or father , ?o6pi Kvpio^, with the same meaning, 
V TOP for Iv r(i», 8wov for Sari^y avy6 for i}6vy SvofioXal, 
Kavivay fii for fUTctj Sm va : still the nucleus of the lan- 
guage preserves its integrity in spite of these foreign 
accessions ; nay, more, it modifies what it borrows from 
modem Greek, in accordance with its own laws for shaping 
syllables and words, so that it transforms them to the very 
core, clianging va wifuv into va Zafnvy Kvpio^ fiov into 
ttOVQi fih iriaviM) uito iciavov, SioiKirrfi^, a word recently 
borrowed, into Zoucnra, and tI woia nothing, into H^lrra. Far 
then from sinking by its immixture of modem Greek into 
a kind of medley or patois, Tzakonic displays in these 
modifications the power of subjecting to its own laws, and 
assimulating to its own nature, such foreign materials as it 
cannot dispense with, — a power which may be regarded as 
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the fashioner as well as the preserver of language, and as a 
token that the idiom in which it prevails is instinct with 
individual life. In short, these preliminaiy observatioDS, 
far from being unfavourable to Tzakonic, tend greatly to 
countenance the conjecture that we have here a form of 
language of remote descent and peculiar kind. 

In directing our attention to the peculiarities of the 
language, we shall observe, in the first place, that it 
retains in current use a host (ein Schatz) of ancient 
Greek words, very long extinct in common Greek. Thus 
we have still surviving in Tzakonic, with slight altera- 
tions, apioTOVy apovpQy tpif^og, oScuv, OVOC9 /3ocj, Oiwphh 
opCjy &c. ; besides many words, the ancient Hellenic shape 
of which can no longer escape us now, that we have 
got an insight into the Tzakonic system of exchanging 
sounds, such as fiorax^y '''^'Xf-X^y Qgxov^ apovyKu, etc} To 
this head belong also remains of old methods of pro- 
enunciation, for instance, that of open ai instead of the 
vulgar (B, cSarfca, from 8a(w, ipfiaTKo, from ipjialvw^ 
and the like. There is one particular in which we find 
not only antiquity, but a correspondence with the more 
delicate usages of the ancients, namely, in the adverbs, 
with the neuter plural of the article, raaov, ra ccrw, within^ 
ravovy i. e. ra avu), above; likewise, neuters plural used 
adverbially, sometimes alone, ra\lay i, e, raxioy from ra^vc 
quickly, soon, that is, in the morning; sometimes with the 
article, e. g, rapyiy i, e, ra apya late^ that is, in the evening. 
There are even some traces of the connexion of adverbial 

* Considering Dr. Thiersch's ** residence in the mountains of 
Tzakonia, and his prolonged inquiries at Nauplia in 1832/* it is 
to be regretted that he has not supplied us with a larger cata- 
logue of the " host of ancient Greek words extinct in Romaic." 
Even of those here enumerated, and in p. 311 seq., there are 
several not unknown to the Romaic tongue, as o^wv, R. o^oirio*', 
l3ow {pia (iowaa une criarde), Oiutput, In truth, Hellenic words, 
not found in any other part of Greece, are not very numerous in 
Tzakonia. 
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forms with prepositions, e. g, avvTa\a synonymous with 
rax^a, compare aiv Svw or the common /Ltcrlireira : and in 
this way adjective pronouns are used adverbially in the 
genitive feminine, as airo 2^oiac; whence? When we take 
into consideration these ancient forms of words and adver- 
bial expressions, we may regard Tzakonic as on the same 
footing with the dialects of other districts, where the 
herdsmen and husbandmen in particular, employ a greater 
number of ancient Greek words than are to be found 
in the ordinary language of Greece. Such is the case 
in the larger islands, for instance, in the mountain vil- 
lages of Naxos, even in the interior of Corfii, where no 
little Hellenic is discoverable in the speech of the pea- 
sants, the representatives of the ancient inhabitants, and, 
especially, among the bleak and rugged crags of Icaria, 
which afford only pasture^for goats, and scanty crops of 
barley ; and where the inhabitants, secured from molesta- 
tion by their poverty, have descended in direct lineage 
from the Hellenic aborigines of the island, and have re- 
tained in form, dress, manners, and also in language, much 
of what belonged to their forefiithers. 

But that which, above all, gives Tzakonic a closer afl^ty 
than the vulgar tongue to the ancient Greek, is its rich 
inftision of Doricisms, Not only is Doricism certain in 
the article a, ra^, rav, in the pronouns, e. g. Zola, ^ocac, in 
the stem as a^pa, aaficpe, and in words of Tzakonic 
analogy, as \piov\a, ^xvy rpovira rpinrri^y but A subsists 
in full force in those parts of verbs in which common 

' Tpovwa in many parts of Greece is more common than 
rpvrri, and the same may be said of some other Doric sounds 
occurring in Tzakonia, which may equally be found in some of 
the other secluded parts of Greece. The change of the Hellenic 
o or w into the Romaic ov is one of the most common conversions 
or corruptions of the modem dialect. It is not to be disputed, 
however, that the Greeks of Mount Parnon retain more nume- 
rous vestiges of the Doric dialect than are to be found in any 
other of the more secluded districts of Greece. 
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Greek admits H, as in ifiaKa from c/Soaica, ixuvoKa fit>m 
VHvato, Kifia for KCjuaica, compare rcrfjuiiKo, likewise iSixa 
and SlSfyo. Thus also from icara/3a/xt come ica/3a and 
Ka/ti/3a, t\ ^. Karaj3a0c, and eircvoKa is rldyi}ica. 

If we ascend further in antiquity, and extend our 
researches to that form of language, which was developed 
previously to the Doric, in the epic songs which have 
come down to us, we shall here too not feil to meet with 
similarities of usage. With the lengthening of o in 
rovjua aT6fxa compare the vovaog (uo<roc) of Homer, and 
the use of OY instead of Y in 7ovva7ica, r/>ovira, &a, with 
dXriXovOa for elX^XtiS^a ; but, above all, the imdeveloped 
forms of nouns of the first declension, ir/>o^^a and ^oucifra, 
with fiTTVTa, JTnrrfra, and the E of the aor. imper. c g, 
(^K^fffBTE IT TV (rare with the Homeric oio'crc for occnirc. We 
may also remark the keeping open of A in the subjunctive 
of contracted verbs vo yivvaov, va ictjuaov, and the elision 
of whole syllables, e, g. rh ya for yaXa, like Sw for Sai/io, 
Kpi for icp(0»i. • 

But behind these stands in far more remote antiquity 
the oldest Doric, such as it is presented to us by Aristo- 
phanes, in the mouths of the Laconians. Here, too, there 
occurs an almost complete parallelism in the dropping of 
2 between OY and A, and if we reflect that in Tzakonic 
OY in fact takes the place of Q, then efcXtiraia fxCja, which 
in Tzakonic would be eicXcirova fiova, will bear as close a 
resemblance to the latter as can possibly subsist between 
two forms of language. The analogy thus established is 
corroborated by Tra/cxrei/c, 'Acravatot, where S is substi- 
tuted for 9, and vfivlwfxeQ for ifxviwfiev {i instead of c), 
with which we may compare the Tzakonic Kpie^ Kp/ac, Ivvla 
for ivvia. 

Professor Thiersch then calls attention 

to those simple forms, standing in nearer relation to their 
roots, which this language displays, whilst all known Greek 
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possesses only the enlarged and deduced forms. To this 
class belongs 6 vo the water^ where the Greek SSwp passed 
through a compound stem ; 6 jSpix^ ^ rain, standing in 
immediate contact with fipix^» whilst fipoxh presupposes 
the lengthening of jSpcx into jSpoxl, and thus also icpc^ov 
and vi^ov with primitive stems, whilst a T has crept into 
KXiwTia and vfirrcu ; so likewise fiyou where ^cirycu has 
taken up an c, a/3pd7ov (comp. apwayii) whilst in apiraZiM) 
7 has been supplanted by J. — To the same high antiquity 
belong, above all, the undeveloped forms of the second 
declension, which, in the progressive development of the 
language, took £ as the characteristic that stamped the 
stem as a noun : as in German, from gut; ber gute, so from 
KoXy 6 KoXiy 6 ixOpi, 6 ovpavi, etc. — this extends even to 
words subsequently received into the third declension, e, g. 
fioTdxe fiorpv^: with the Tzakonic Umlaut^ we have 
aia\i i, e. aSpi, aSpoc large, aSaxfpcpc larger, and iraaxcy 
iratTxa, a word which indicates the neuter by O, iracrxowj 
and thereby enters the lists of those forms out of which were 
subsequently developed the terminations oc, i|, ov. Besides 
these terminations in O there appear others, e, g. 6 Svo, 
6 uo/Lco, 6 (jo<^6, which are to be regarded either as weak- 
enings or as first attempts at the formation of the nomina- 
tive in DC* The analogy is as definite as that of the first 
declension of nouns in A instead of H2 ; but whilst some 
forms at least of the latter have been preserved in written 
Greek by the epic rhythm, no trace of the other analogy 
has passed into written Greek, and the forms in E have 
remained in use solely for the vocative, the original twin of 
tlie nominative, as which it has also maintained itself in the 
first declension in A, in relation to the Homeric imrdray 
vc^cXijycplra. By these phenomena, antecedent to all 
written Greek, we are thus in a measure carried back to 
an ante-hellcnic period. 

As it is evident that Greeks and Italians have 
arrived at similar results by the elision of final 
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consonants, it became necessary to the Professor to 
show that 

we must not hastily decide those forms of case to be 
corruptionSy but that we are to look upon them, where 
there are no special reasons to the contrary, as unde- 
veloped cases of a primitive tongue. This is made very 
clear by the uniformity of the nominative and genitive, 
a X^QCLy TO. xHJpa^ 6 TroXira, tov TroXira, Plur. ol froXlrai, 
gen. TOW iroXtrai, etc,, and the whole inflection of 6 (iov 
(from 6 |3o£) 6 /3ow, rori j3ow, ref /3ov, tov jSovo, PL oc 
/3ove> TOV ^ovty etc., where we see that the language has 
developed but three forms ; so likewise 6 ftiiv Tzakonic o 
juf?vdc, TOW fjLtiviy Tc(» firivl, tov /uijva, where the dative 
and accusative have arrived at their full growth, whilst 
the nomu and the gen. are still in embryo, as well as all the 
plural. Thus the formation of the cases is, on the whole, 
but rudimentary, and is in the lowest stage of development 
in the plural. On the other hand, there is no mistaking 
the fact that 6 JSpovTo, a r(T\ixaj a yovvaiKO, 6 wova 
(ir6da) follow the analogy of modem Greek, which often 
employs the accusative form for the nominative, if, indeed, 
there be not possibly here a relic of an ancient principle of 
structure, as seems to be indicated by the forms 6 irarif>aq, 
o.fiamXiag, which can neither be regarded as accusatives 
singular, nor as corruptions, such are the completeness and 
the detinitencss of their forms. 

But for this curious part of the Essay, I must 
refer the reader to the ingenious original, which 
terminates as follows : — 

Before we close the philological part of this treatise, 
we must take a nearer view of the constitutional law of 
formation of the Tzakonic tongue itself. To languages 
belongs the character either of inherent guttural concisian, 
or of labial softness: the former is the genius of the rude, 
imfashioned, full and strong, the mountain tongues; the 
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latter, of the soft dialects affecting ricliness of tone and 
plasticity, belonging to the inhabitants of the plains and 
the dwellers by the sea. Now it is plain under which of 
these two classes Tzakonic falls. It is intensely, and still 
more decidedly than common Greek, disposed to softness 
and richness of vocalization; and the language in the mouth 
of Tzakonians produces upon the first attentive hearing the 
impression of a soft melody. This proceeds from the open- 
ing of syllables closed in common Greek, for which reason 
the closing consonants v and c do not make their appear- 
ance, — ^from the rejection of the weak middle sounds, e. g. 
Zioy Oiov, Siou instead of ZiXXa, dAcu, SfSov, — and from the 
lengthening of the sounds thus rendered open, irovo for 
ir6Sa, — from the softening of the harsher combinations of 
consonants, ^. jr. a^payov (or apwaZfo, viiviptZio tor yviMfptZto, 
afipofxa for a/Spayfia, iypafia for lypafifia, — ^from the length- 
ening of Y into O Y, rpoxnra^ yovvaiKa preferably in the case 
of harder sounds xpiovxa, icrcovirov. The full soimd of 2X 
for S in iracrx^ and the adoption of T2X instead of TP are 
to be imputed to the same tendency to softness, to which 
such a combination as TP is too harshly offensive. 

To sum up the result of all our foregoing remarks on 
Tzakonic, it is clear that we have in it a language which 
differs from conmion Greek, particularly in the structure 
of the pronouns and the substantive verb, and in the 
personal inflection of verbs, too widely to admit of its being 
a dialect of that language, and that this tongue is con- 
nected indeed with the modem Greek, the common ancient 
Greek, the Doric, the epic, and the ancient Laconic dialects ; 
but that it also diverges from them, and refers in certain 
essential forms to a language wherein the origines of 
Greek, Latin, and of German, are found. 

This language M. Thiersch supposes to have been 
the Pelasgic, which seems indeed the only mode of 
accounting for some of the grammatical peculiarities 
of the Tzakonic, such as the forms of the present 
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and imperfect tenses ; for there is nothing similar in 
the old Peloponnesian, as indicated by inscriptions 
or by the fhigments of that language which have 
been preserved by Aristophanes and Thucydides. 
The Professor then inquires into the history of the 
Tzakones, in illustration of his conclusions as to 
their language. This people (he observes) is men- 
tioned by two of the Byzantine historians, Nice- 
phorus Gregoras and George Pachymeres. 

Nicephorus Gregoras relates in his Byzantine Histoiy 
(lib. iv. p. 58. ed. Paris, p. 49 B. ed. Ven.) that Michael Palaeo- 
logus, when he had driven the Latins out of Constantinople, 
and soon after from Euboea, equipped a fleet of sixty 
triremes, and manned it chiefly with Gasmvliana (lie 
r€ aXKijjv Koi yivovc rov FaajuotiAticov). The Gasmulians, 
he says, were reared at once in Roman (Byzantine-Greek) 
and Latin habits: from the Romans they derived the 
faculty of engaging in fight with prudence and forethought 
(i<TKifjLfi{vis>g), whilst boldness (to cutoX/lcov) was their gift 
from the Latins. Besides these men there was a body of 
marines under arms, LaconianSy recently procured by the 
emperor from Peloponnesus, and called in the common 
corrupt tongue TKaKwvtg. (Sui/^y Si rovroig koi (rrparog 
iv ToXg 8irXo«c OaXarrtoc, AaKwveg apri TrpoaeXOoimg fic 
nEXoiroyvT)(TOu rc(> fiacTiXH ovg ri KOiinj trapai^QdQaaa jXukt- 
<Ta TZaK(jJvag fjurwvofjLaffev.) The account given by Georgius 
Pachymeres (Hist. lib. iv. p. 209, ed. Rom. p. 173 D. ed. 
Venet.) is nearly to the same effect, but contains a few 
more circumstantial elucidations. The Gasmuli, he says, 
were dispersed through the city (ol ava riiv ir6\iv 
TafTfjiovXoi), They were SiyfvuQt that is to say, bom o 
Romaic (Greek) women by Latin fathers, and belonged 
to that medley of foreign or Prankish races that had 
founded the Latin throne in Byzantium. They were 
avSpig viaviKol rag ipjuLcig, koI rag irpo0v/n(ag XafftvariKoi, 
men of youthful daring, and greedy of booty ; there were 
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likewise oAXoc n irXuaroi Ik twv Acuccuvciiv, ovc koI T2^aica>- 
vac wapa^Odpovreg tXeyoVi ovc €k re Mopiov Koi riov 
dvTiKCjv fieptov afjM filv iroXXovc a/tia Si kqX fiaxl/JLOvg a/tia 
yvvaiQ Koi tIkvoiq ccc Koi;<rravriuo7roXcv /uerc^iKiZ^cy 6 
Kparojv. Here then we learn that the Tzakonians were in 
great numbers in the aforesaid fleet, that they were war- 
like men, that they were from the Mor^a, and that they 
had been transported to Constantinople with their wives 
and children. 

Pachymeres, in mentioning the ivestem parts, seems to 
point to the Mainote country on the Gulf of Calamata ; but 
the term Western is used by the Byzantine writers, not for 
the purpose of more specifically denoting a part of the 
Mor^, but with reference to Byzantium as a general desig- 
nation of regions to the west of that city: in connexion with 
the Morda, therefore, it is only a general epithet Imme- 
diately after this we are told that the emperor, convinced 
that Byzantium could only be maintained by acquiring com- 
plete mastery of the seas, collected robust and able seamen 
and rowers all along the coasts, iravra^^oO twv kot alyia- 
Xouc xwptJVy and took them into his service. Michael 
Palfeologus reigned from 1262 to 1283 ; the expedition to 
the Morda took place in 1264: it is therefore about the 
middle of the thirteenth century that the name of the 
Tzakonians emerged from obscurity as that of a maritime, 
numerous, and brave people. 

Is it not more likely that both these Byzantine 
authors alluded to the Maniates, who were a mari- 
time and a piratical people? whereas the Tzakones 
were and still are cultivators of the land, pastors, and 
traders; preserving, indeed, the brave independent 
character common to the mountaineers of Greece, 
but by no means resembling the Tzakones of Con- 
stantinople in the 13th century, or their companions 
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the Gasmuli, who recommended themselves to 
Michael PalsBologus as daring seamen, likely to be 
useful to him in his projected expedition for the 
recovery of Greece. It may be difficult perhaps to 
attach a precise idea to the words of Pachymer, U 
T£ Mopiov Kol tHjv ivTiKtov jucpuiv, but we cau hardly 
confine their import to the north-eastern part of 
Laconia ; for it is evident from the anonymous Me- 
trical Chronicle of the Wars of the Franks in the 
Morea in the 13th century, that T2sakonia had then 
a much wider signification. Even as late as the 
beginning of the 18th century we find the Venetians 
applying the name Zaccunia to all the ancient 
Laconia, including Mani. There remains, therefore, 
the strongest reason to believe that the Aaiccuvec or 
T^oKwvec mentioned by Pachymer and Gregoras con- 
sisted chiefly of Maniates. We may add, that an 
ancient language is much more likely to be preserved 
among secluded mountaineers than among a people 
of adventurous seamen. 

It was not until three centuries later than the 
time of Michael PalaBologus, that the Tzakones 
became known to the learned of Europe as speak- 
ing a dialect different from other Greeks. Stephen 
Gerlach, who in the year 1574 was attached to 
the embassy sent by the Emperor Maximilian II. 
to Constantinople, wrote as follows to his friend 
Martin Crusius : " Omnes (Graeci) quorumcumque 
locorum se intelligimt, exceptis lonibus qui in Pelo- 
ponneso inter Naupliam et Monembasiam quatuor- 
decim pagos inhabitantes antiqua lingua, sed multi- 
fariam in grammaticam peccante, utuntur, qui gram- 
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matice loquentem intelligunt, vulgarem vero linguam 
minime. Hi Zacones vulgo dicuntur'." 

Gerlach, however, not having obtained his inform- 
ation in the Peloponnesus, is not entitled to much 
confidence ; and his remark, that the Tzakones un- 
derstood the ancient and not the modern Greek, 
seems to be nothing more than such an exaggerated 
report of the preservation of ancient forms or words 
in Tzakonia, as the traveller often encounters in 
parts of Greece distant from that district. So remote 
is it from the truth, that the Tzakones, instead of 
deriving assistance in a knowledge of Hellenic from 
their own dialect, remain among the most unlettered 
of the Moreftes. But the designation of lones^ 
which Gerlach gives to the Tzakones, is very curious 
as agreeing with Herodotus, who states, that of 
the seven nations inhabiting the Peloponnesus, 
the Cynurii and Arcadians had never changed 
their abode, and that the Cynurii alone were 
lonians '. M. Thiersch accordingly discovers traces 
of lonism in the Tzakonic, in the softness and attenu- 
ation of the forms, in the elision and lapses of the 
consonants, the amplification of the vowels, the 
separation of the diphthongs, and in several cases 
the re-opening of the contraction, as in the subjunc- 
tive iav ycvvofi, kav /ccvai?, &c. ; in the avoiding of 
closed terminations, as o ovo for o ovoc, ypa<^ofu for 
ypa^o/ifc, resembling the open termination in the 
mouth of the Pseudartabas in Aristophanes, oi Xrixpi 



' M. Crusii Turco-Graecia, p. 489. 

* oi ^£ Kvvovpioi, ahr&xPoyiQ covrcc, BoKiovffi /iovkoc itvai 
"IvriQ. Herodot. 8, 73. 

Z 
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^u(To yavvoirptjjKT '\aovav *. lonic, therefore, accord- 
ing to M. Thiersch, was the original dialect of 
Cynuria, and the Tzakonic is its descendant; the 
Dorisms found in the latter being merely adven- 
titious, and having been added to the original Ionic 
in consequence of the position of Cynuria, siuround- 
ed by the Dorians of Laconia and Argeia. " But," 
adds M. Thiersch, "not only is the Ionian of this 
language very peculiar and associated vrith Doric 
materials, but behind both there may be detected 
analogies and formations more ancient than lonism 
and Dorism, and we may say, beyond all Greek with 
which we are acquainted by writing or tradition. 
The Cynurian Ionic is no derivative, no branch of 
any other Ionic dialect, nor of the Achaico-Epic, 
nor of the Attic, nor of the Ionic of Asia, but an 
original stock, sprung directly from the fountain- 
head, and more consistent than the others, because 
it has neither been committed to writing nor has 
undergone development and polish, — the two means 
through whicli languages chiefly suffer alteration. 
That most peculiar and antique personal inflection 
which opens to us a glimpse of the internal growth 
and structure of the tongue, is no where found in 
any ancient Hellenic dialect, but carries us back to a 
time when Greek of every denomination and Latin 
flowed from a common source, and presupposes a 
great parent-tongue from which both languages de- 
scended, namely, the Pelasgic." 

* Acharn. 104. 
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Vol. ii. p. 510. 



Reonda (ra 'Pcovra) derives its name apparently 
from its standing at the sources of the chief branch 
of the river of St. Andrew. On the eastern side of the 
hill of Reonda is the plain of Paleakhora, watered 
by a stream flowing firom south to north into 
a katavothra. Mr. Finlay describes the chasm as so 
deep and abrupt that it is impossible to descend into 
it without ropes. A body of water is heard flowing 
below. The emissary is supposed by the natives to 
be in the sea between Ai Andhrea and Tyro. There 
are some ancient foundations near the entrance of 
the chasm. 



Vol. ii. p. 512. 

From the Supplement to vol. ii. p. 492, the 
reader will have understood that I no longer adhere 
to the opinion given in vol. ii. p. 510, that "the 
route of Pausanias led through the pass of Kasta- 
nitza';" though I still consider that Kastanitza and 
its surrounding district formed, together with those 
of Platano and Sitena, the territory of the ancient 
Era. The boundaries oiCynuria being well defined 
by the summits of Pamon and the rivers of Luku 
and Ai Andhrea, which embrace it on every side 
except that of the sea ; and the respective positions 
of the territories of ThyreOy Anthene^ and Neris 

* The observations in vol. ii. pp. 523, seq., founded upon this 
supposition, will require, therefore, to be cancelled. 

z2 
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being clearly indicated by the ruins of those cities, 
there remains no portion of the country which can 
be assigned to Eva^ except that around Platano, 
Sitena, and Kastanitza. The exact site of Eva 
may hereafter, perhaps, be determined by the dis- 
covery of some Hellenic remains. Stephatius has 
described a town of Argolis, named Eunsea^ as in- 
habited by Cynurii *, and he places Eva in Arcadia. 
In neither of these is he supported by any other 
writer ; but Eva of Cynuria may perhaps have been 
the place intended in both instances, and his error 
may have been partly caused by there having been a 
Cynuria in Arcadia ' as well as in Argolis. A coin 
of the Achaean League, proving that Eva once 
formed a part of that confederacy ^ is of no service 
on this question, further than as it shows the im- 
portance of Eva, in which it agrees with Pausanias, 
who describes Eva as the greatest of the Cynurian 
towns, and here alone makes mention of a temple ^ 
If the river of Luku be the Tamis^ the Kani, or 
at least its western branch, may have been the river 
Charadrus which Statius describes as flo\^ing in 
a long valley near Neris ' ; for this river rises in the 
heights near the ruins, which I have supposed to be 
those of Neris. 

* "Evval .... core Koi TroXtf "ApyovQ ^ifyaloy fjy ft:ovy 
Kvvovpioi. Stephan. in v. * Pausan. Arcad. 27, 3 (4). 

' Mionnet, Medailles Ant. Supp. iv. p. 9. 

* TpiTij ^£ Ei/a, fieyitTTTj ruty Kio^utv Kal lepoy lloXefiOKparovg 
itTTiy ky Tavrrj, Corinth. 38, 6. 

* Quacque pavet longa spumantem valle Charadrum 

Neris. Stat. Theb. 4, 46. 
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Vol. ii. p. 515. 



Having already remarked that the Hermce^ on the 
road from Thyrea to Sparta^ which marked the junc- 
tion of the Tegeatis, Argeia, and Laconicey are to be 
placed between St. Peter's and Arakhova, on some 
part of the ridge from whence flow, in three adverse 
directions, tributaries of the Alpheitis, Tantis, and 
EurotaSy it will follow that the ancient remains at 
Marmara cannot be those of the temple of Jupiter 
Scotitas mentioned by Pausanias; but they appear 
to have been the ruins of a building of the same 
kind, standing probably on the line of another an- 
cient road, or that which led from Brasece and Eva 
towards Sparta. On this route it is observable that 
the forests are of fir, whereas those on the ancient 
road from Thyrea to Sparta were, according to 
Pausanias, of oak (Spue). Five centuries before liis 
time a forest appears to have covered the western 
slopes of Parnon, almost as far as Sparta*. It is 
poorly represented at present by scattered trees, 
chiefly of ilex. 



Vol. ii. p. 522. 

From the extract of Pausanias wherein he de- 
scribes the situations of CarysB and Sellasia, we learn, 
that beyond the Hermae, which marked the common 
boundary of Tegeatis, Cynuria, and Laconia, the cufltwi 
or road from Thyrea to Sellasia and Sparta had, first, 

• Polyb. IG, 37. Liv. 35, 30. Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 525. 
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the temple of Jupiter Scotitas to the left ; secondly, 
a statue of Hercules with a trophy to the left ; and, 
thirdly, Caryse to the rights The only distance 
given by Pausanias is that of the temple of Jupiter, 
ten stades to the left of the road. We remain ig- 
norant of the distance from the Hermae, and from 
each other of the three points where roads diverged 
from the main route, except that the turning to the 
Hercules was not far beyond that to the temple of 
Scotitas. We are equally uninformed of the dis- 
tance of Caryse from the main route, of the distance 
of the turning to Caryae from Sellasia, and of the dis- 
tance of Sellasia from Sparta. The important posi- 
tion of Sellasia^ therefore, remains uncertain. The 
French Geographers have placed it at the Khan of 
Krevata in one of the principal passes on the modem 
route from Tripolitza to Mistra, where they remarked 
many vestiges on the height which incloses the 
valley on the south, and the remains of a sacellum 

* *IoD<TI ^£ CXTTO TGiV '^flUtV COTIV O TOWOQ OVTOQ &Va^ ^pi/WV 

TrXriprjQ' to 8e opofia r^ X^P^V ^fcror/rav ov to (Tvve\€c tCjv Zivhptav 
eiroirifTeyf aXXa ZevQ tirlKXrjtriv ttrxE Scor/rac Kal etniy ly api<TTip^ 
TfJQ o^ov EiKa fiaXitrrd nov crania iicTpanofjiiyoiQ lepoy ^KOTira 
Atof. ewayeXdoyTUJv ^e evTevOey vpotXdovtriy oXiyoy icai Tpajrelaiy 
aZdiQ £c apiffTepay &yaXfia eoTiy 'HpaKXiovQ kqi Tpdvaioy' aya- 
trrfjaai ^elXeyeTO 'HpaK'X^c ^Troicre/vac 'iTTTro^ooivra Kal tovq Trai^ac' 
TpiTfj Be Ik TTJQ oBov TTJQ €vdelag £ic/3oXi) KaTCL TO. Bella Iq Kapvag 
ayct Kal eQ to iepoy ttjq ^ApTeyaBoq, to yap yjiapioy "ApTefXiloQ Kal 
yv^(j>ufy etrrly al Kapi/at, Kal 5yaX/na eoTijKey ^ApTefiiBoQ ev 
vvaiOpi^ KapvaTiBoQ' \opovi Be evTavda al AaKeBaifxoyiuiy Trap- 
Oiyoi Kara etoq icrrdtTi Kal lirixuipioc avTolQ KadiaTrjKey op^rjaiQ* 
Ayaarpixj^ayTi Be Kal Kara tj^k Xewfltopoy ioyn epeivia SfXAacr/ac 

eoTi ev Be OopyaKi (ef yap TOVToy a0(£p rrpoVwv) 6.yaXfid 

eari UvdaewQ 'AttoXXwkoc 'Atto ^£ OopyaKOQ vpoeXOoyri 

errriy >/ TroXtc, Sirapri;, &c. Pausan. Lacon. 10, 7 (6) ; 11, 1. 
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near the road ' : but I am still inclined to the opinion 
that Sellasia stood at the monastery of the Forty 
Saints ; the peculiar situation of which relatively to 
the surrounding country, combined with the vestiges 
of antiquity which I there observed, prove it, no 
less than the Khan of Krevata, to have been 
the site of a place occupying one of the most 
important military points in the approach to Sparta^ 
and thus equally well adapted to be the posi- 
tion of Sellasia. No fortifications such as were 
common in other parts of Greece are to be traced 
either at the Forty Saints or at the Khan of 
Krevata; but probably neither Sellasia nor CarysB 
was ever fortified. Sellasia was a ruin in the time 
of Pausanias, and Caryae nothing more than a temple 
of Diana, the scene of an annual festival. 

The geographical structure of the country, and 
the direction of the passes, leave no doubt that the 
ancient road from Tegea to Sparta coincided with 
the present route from Tripolitza to Mistra, on 
which the Khan of Krevata is one of the resting- 
places. But there is reason to believe that Sellasia 
was not on the direct road from Sparta to Tegea, 
although it was certainly at no great distance from 
Sparta on one of the routes to the northward. When 
Titus Quinctius, in the year B.C. 195, marched from 
Argos against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, he crossed 
Mount Parthenius, and, passing Tegea, (in the course 
of the second day's march,) encamped on the third 
day at Carya? within the enemy's territory*. Tliree 

* Boblayc, Rech. Geogr. sur les Ruines de la Moree, p. 74. 
' Liv. 34, 26. 
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years afterwards, Philopoemen, acting* at the head 
of the forces of the Achaean League against Nabis, 
marched from Tegea to Caryae, moved forward from 
thence to Mount Barbosthenes, which was ten miles' 
from Sparta, and defeated Nabis near that place, 
between which and Sparta there was another strong 
position, called Pyrrhi Castra^ From these circum- 
stances we may infer that Caryae, Barbosthenes, and 
Pyrrhi Castra were in the direct road from Tegea to 
Sparta, and not Sellasia. Hence, also, the proba- 
bility arises, that the Khan of Krevata was the 
position of Caryce^ and that the height immediately 
southward of it was Mount Barbosthenes, its direct 
distance of six g.m. from Sparta agreeing with the 
ten M. p. by the road of Livy. 

The passes, in which the contest between Philo- 
poemen and Nabis occurred, are described by Livy 
as the ravine of a torrent, so narrow that the army 
of Philopoemen occupied a line of five miles, when 
it was met by Nabis between Barbosthenes and 
Pyrrhi Castra. This description is in agreement 
with the defile in which stands the Khan of Vurlia, 
and through which the modem road from Tripolitza 
to Mistra descends to the Eurotas, and, after having 
crossed it, follows its right bank to Sparta^. On 
the day following his defeat, Nabis, fearing that his 
adversary would turn his position, and cut him off 
from Sparta, began to retreat ; upon which Philo- 



* Probably eighty stades in Polybius, from whom Livy de- 
rived his narrative. 

' Liv. 35, 27. See Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 525. 

* Travels in Morea, i. p. 125. 
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poemen attacked and defeated the enemy's rear- 
guard, and threw all the retreating forces into such 
confusion, that great numbers of them threw away 
their arms, and took refuge in the woods on either 
side of the narrow way. From thence they endea- 
voured during the night, after passing the camp of 
Philopoemen, to gain Sparta by the two roads lead- 
ing to the gates of Barbosthenes and Pherae. But 
Philopoemen, having foreseen this intention, had 
already occupied the two routes with his troops, 
who thus killed or captured so many of the enemy, 
tliat scarcely a fourth part of the army of Nabis 
escaped. Philopoemen then invested Sparta, and 
overran Laconia during thirty days. A comparison 
of this narrative with the map confirms the position 
which I have assigned to Caryae and Mount Barbo- 
sthenes, and leads to the probability that Pyrrhi 
Castra was at or near the junction of the Qilnus 
and Eurotas, and that Verria, as I before observed, 
stands on the site of Pherae '. 

Pyrrhi Castra we may presume to have been so 
named from having been the place of encampment 
of PjTrhus of Epirus, when he besieged Sparta in the 
year B.C. 272, shortly before his death at Argos^ 

Tegea bears due north from Sparta ; and the 
route from the one to the other was almost in 
a direct line. But Polybius, one of the best pos- 
sible testimonies on this question, expressly states 

* Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 515, note a. Bi^ia was the Macedonian 
form of <t»epai, and may have been the Laconian form also prior 
to tlie Doric conquest of Laconia. 

' Plutarch, Pyrrh. 26. Pausan. Attic. 13, 6. Lacon. 28, 3. 
Justin. 25, 4. 
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that Sellasia was to the north-eastward of Sparia ' ; 
and the same fact not less clearly appears from 
Xenophon, who relates that when Epaminondas 
invaded Laconia in the year B.C. 369, he advanced 
from Sellasia to Thomax, which Pausanias places 
between Sellasia and Sparta ' ; and that soon after- 
wards the Thebans made their appearance before 
Sparta, separated only from the city by the Eurotas^ 
They seem evidently, therefore, to have approached 
Sparta from the eastward, or on the opposite bank 
to that on which Philopoemen invested the city. 
The route of Pausanias to Sparta tends to the same 
conclusion as to the situation of Sellasia: having 
entered Laconia, from Cynuria, at the Hermae, he 
leaves CaryaB, the frontier town of Laconia towards 
the Tegeatis, to his right, proceeds to Sellasia, and 
from thence by Thomax to Sparta. I conclude, 
therefore, that the road from the Thyreatis to Sparta, 
upon which Sellasia stood, lay wholly to the eastward 
of that from Tegea to Sparta ; and that from the site 
of the Hermce of the triple frontier, it passed near 
Barbitza and Basara to the Forty Saints. 

It is evident, on examining the map, that if a post 
at the Khan of Krevata was of the first importance 
on the road from Tegea to Sparta, the position of 
the Forty Saints or Sellasia was equally so on the 
route from the Thyreatis, Cynuria, and all the north- 
eastern extremity of Laconia, The geological struc- 



^ 6 fii.y yap Evpwrac Kal to, irepi ti)v l,e\\naiay k-ctrat rvt 
STrapriyc wc irpoc rag Oepiyag ayaroXac, Polyb. 16, IG. 
' Paiisan. Lacon. 10, 10(8). 
* Xenoph. Hellen. (>, 5, § 27. Tr. in Morca, i. p. 143. 
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ture of the country shows a probability that at or 
near the position of the Forty Saints, the roads to 
Sparta from all the cities in those directions united, 
and we have a practical illustration of the fact in 
the position taken up by Cleomenes at Sellasia for 
the defence of Sparta, when expecting the approach 
of Antigonus from Argos. The HermcB^ on the 
route from Argos to Sparta by Thyrea^ having been 
near Arakhova, Antigonus naturally followed the 
branch of the (Enus which flows from Arakhova 
and Vrestena, and which unites with the other 
branch a little westward of the Forty Saints, there 
forming the single stream now called Kelefina, and 
anciently (Enus^ which joins the Eurotas one mile 
northward of the bridge of Sparta. On arriving at 
the junction of the river of Vrestena, which I sup- 
IH)se to have been the Gorgylus^ with the (Enus^ he 
found himself in presence of Cleomenes, who, after 
having guarded and obstructed the other approaches 
to Sparta*, had entrenched his army on the two 
mountains rising from either side of the united river, 
along which led the road to Sparta ; liimself, with 
the Spartans, on Mount Olympus to the right, while 
his brother, Eucleidas, held Mount Eva to the left, 
with the perioBci and auxiliaries. There was no place 
where Antigonus could have disposed his infantry 
but along the left bank of the Gorgylus ; here, there- 
fore, he encamped, having his cavalry in the valley 
adjoining the junction of the rivers, where also was 
posted the cavalry of the enemy. Antigonus was 
superior in numbers by 8000, but this superiority 
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was more than compensated by the strength of the 
position of Cleomenes. Nevertheless, he was atr 
tacked and completely defeated by Antigonus, who 
was aided by three fortunate circumstances: 1. the 
promptitude of Philopoemen in attacking without 
orders the Lacedaemonian cavalry, which threatened 
to prevent the lUyrians, who formed the right wing 
of Antigonus, from advancing against Eucleidas ; 2. 
the negligence of Eucleidas in allowing the Illyrians 
to attack him on the summit of Eva, instead of 
meeting them on the declivity ; and, 3. the irresist- 
ible weight of the Macedonian phalanx in the final 
attack which they made upon the Spartans in the 
presence of the two kings upon Mount Olympus '. 

In addition to the preceding arguments in favour 
of placing SeUasia at the Forty Saints, and not at 
the Khan of Krevata, we ought not to omit the 
consideration, that the narrative of Polybius requires 
on the scene of the battle of Sellasia the junction 
of two rivers ^ ; and that he describes the Gorgylus 
as a TTora^oc: whereas at the Khan of Krevata, 
although the river of Vrestena may be presumed to 
have been the (Enus^ there is nothing but a very 
small torrent to represent the Gorgylus. 

It will follow from the placing of Sellasia at 
A'ghii Saranda, and Caryce at the Khan of Krevata, 
that the mountain marked Thoniaa? in the French 
map was not Thornax, but the southern extremity 
of Barbosthenes, and that the ruined temple observed 
by the French Surveyors on the heights, two miles 



* Travels in Morea, ii. p. 526. 

* Polyb. 2, 05. Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 



p. 527. 
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to the N.E. of Sparta, is probably that of Apollo 
P} thaeus on Mount Thomax *. 

On the summit, to the south of the Khan of Kre- 
vata, distant 1^ g.m. south firom thence, which I have 
supposed to be the ancient Mount Barbosthenes, the 
French map marks some " Ruins :" these have been 
visited by Professor Ross, of Athens, who supposes 
them to be remains of Sellasia ^ To this we may 
object, 1. That they are too distant from the valley 
at the Khan of Krevata, in which M. Ross, as well as 
the French geographers, suppose the battle of Sellasia 
to have been fought. 2. That if these be remains 
of Sellasia^ Caryee must have stood to the north- 
westward of this site in the midst of the desert 
hills of Sciritisy where not a single modem village 
occurs, nor any situation in which Caryse can with 
any degree of probability be placed. It is more 
likely that the ruins in question are those of Bar- 
bosthenes, which appears to have been a town or 
fortress, as well as a mountain, by its having given 
name to one of the northern gates of Sparta *. 

* Pausan. Lacon. 10, 10 (8). — The statue of Apollo Pythaeus 
resembled that of Apollo Amyclaeus, which was nothing more 
than a column of brass, between forty and fiHy feet high, with 
a head, hands, and feet. The face was of gold ; this gold had 
been presented to the Lacedaemonians by Croesus, and was 
intended for the statue at Thomax, but was applied to that of 
Amyclac. Herodot. 1, 69. Athen. 6, 4. 

' Annali del' Inst, di Corr. Archasologica, viii. p. 15. 

' Duanim portarum quae Pheras, quaeque Barbosthenem 
ferunt. Liv. 35, 30. 
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Vol. ii. p. 532. 

The passage of AthensBus here cited in reference 
to the situation of (Enus, although unfortunate!? 
corrupt, is still not unworthy of some notice, as 
supplying the names of some Laconian places on 
the authority of the ancient Spartan poet, Alcman *. 
Carystus, here said by Athenaeus to have been near 
Arcadia, is stated by Strabo, in reference to the same 
passage in Alcman, to have been in the -Sigytis*, 
the situation of which on the south-western frontier 
of Arcadia has already been shown ^. Carystus stood 
probably at the Kaly'via of Ghiorghitzi described 
in Travels in the Morea, iii. p. 18. Three of the 
other places named by Alcman appear to have been 
suburban villages ; for Pentelophi was no more than 
seven stades distant from Sparta, and Onogli and 
Stathmi, having been near Pitane, were probably still 
nearer to the city. 

(Enus, described as a small town of Laconia*, 

* *A\Kfiay ^i ttov 6.irvpoy olvop Kal AvOeog otr^ovra ^lyo'c, tov 
EK Uiyre Xo^wv (og iort tokoq STrdpriyc aiTExwy ora^iovc kirra) 
Kal Tov IK Aevdiacwv {kpv^uTOQ rtvoc), Koi tov l^ Oivovyroi 
Kal Toy if *0y6yXwy koi '^radfiujy, (^^utpla he ravra ra Kal 
(iceirai ?) TrXrjtrioy HiTfiyrjg) .... Kal Toy Ik KapvaroVf oq e<m 
TrXiffTioy *ApKahiaQ' &Trvpov he elire Toy ovx e\l/rjfievoy' expwyro 
yap £00oic otvocc. Athen. 1, 24. 

* KapvfTTOQ he icrrt Kal ey rj AaKufviK^, tottoq rfj^ Aiywoc 
TTpoc ^ApKahiay, a<f ov Kapvarioy ojyoy *A\Kfiay ctpijicc. Strabo, 
p. 446. Stephan. in Kapvoroc. 

* See above, p. 234, and Tr. in Morea, ii. p. 322. 

* Oti'oi/c, iroXlxyioy AaKdtyiKrjSf wf *AyhpOTitMfy kui Aihvfioi, 
Stephan. in v. 
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occupied, perhaps, as I have already remarked, the 
site of Tzitzina; the ancient name having doubt- 
less been derived from the wine alluded to by 
Alcman, and the district of Tzitzina abounding in 
vineyards. Moreover, this place stands at the sources 
of one of the two principal branches of the river, 
which joins the Eurotas at a mile to the northward 
of Sparta, and is unquestionably the ancient CEnus, 
now called Kelefina. 

If the branch from Arakhova and Vrestena was 
the GorfjtjluSy as I have given some reasons for be- 
lieving, that which is formed from the rivers of 
Tzitzina and Agrianos was the CEntis ; and this will 
be confirmed if we identify the monastery of the 
Forty Saints with Sellasiay that position being nearer 
to the branch from Tzitzina and Agrianos than to 
the junction of this river with that of Arakhova and 
Vrestena. 

That the town (Enus was not below the junction 
of the two branches is rendered probable by its 
having been, like Sellasia itself, a subordinate town 
of Laconia, which, on that supposition, would have 
stood between the capital and Sellasia, — a circum- 
stance very unlikely, as the distance between the 
Forty Saints and the site of Sparta in a direct line 
is not more than three miles, and we have the names 
of some of the ancient intermediate places, and ap- 
parently on two different routes. 

Denthias or Denthiades appears to have received 
its name, like (Enus, from its principal agricultural 
production, the vine '. There is nothing else to 

* Acft'Oic. oivoii, A<ijcwKcc. Hesych. in v. The name of the 
Dentheliatis, or district of Denthelia, on the leA bank of the 
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assist in identifying the site, except its having 
been a fortress, and probably therefore in a strong 
position. 

Pausanias, between Sparta and Sellasia, notices 
only the sanctuary of Jupiter Pythaeus at Thomax; 
but we learn from another authority, that at Thomax 
there were habitations, as well as a mountain or 
hill, of that name ^ : it appears also from Zeno, 
as reported by Polybius, that between Sparta and 
Sellasia occurred a defile named the Straits of 
Poliasium^ The river, the hill, and the straits, are 

Pamisus, which contained Limnse, had doubdess the same 
origin. 

' Qopya^* opoc rfjc Aaicdivu^c* NcicoXaoc B, to idvtKoy Qopva- 
KioQ, Stcphan. in v. 

' *Ev ^ (firiaiy 6 Ztfyufyi opiiiiaayra rby 'Safiiy Ik ttjq Aaice- 
haifioyoQ Koi ^lafiavra toy Evpwrav iroTafjioy irapa toy 'OirXiVij*' 
(probably a statue on the bank of the Eurotas) vpoaayoptvofieyoyf 
woptveffOai hia ttjq oEov ttjq aTeyiJQ irapa to IToXcao'cor, cwc ctI 
Toifg Kara ScXAacr/av atpUtTO t6wovq' lyTEvdey Ee ewl GaXdfiac 
eiriflaXoyTa cara <I>apac irapayeviadai rrpoQ Toy UdfjiKToy iroTafioy. 
Polyb. 16, 16. 

Polybius cites these words of Zeno, as one among several 
examples of that ignorance of geography, and preference of an 
elegant style to truth, with which he reproaches the Rhodian 
historian. Zeno had represented Nabis as having marched from 
Sparta to Sellasia in his way into Messenia, — a blunder of Zeno, 
the more ridiculous as it was preceded by a particular descrip- 
tion of the short distance from Sparta to Sellasia, which appears 
to have been correct, as Polybius makes no objection to it. 
The sequel is amusing, and quite of a modern character. Poly- 
bius, who had been a witness of many of the events recorded by 
him, and was anxious for the truth of history, wrote to Zeno, 
pointing out the error which he had committed, when Zeno 
returned his thanks for the information, with expressions of 
regret that it was no longer available, his work being already 
published. We may congratulate ourselves, that a portion of the 
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natural features, which it may he possihle to recog- 
nize, although no remains of Thomax or Poliasium 
may exist. That the French surveyors have not 
discovered any of these places, is not surprising, 
hecause having placed SeUasia at the Khan of 
Krevata, they would have sought for them (if they 
ever adverted to the passage of Polybius, which 
relates to them,) in a different direction. 

facts of Polybius, however ungracefully related, have escaped 
the wreck of ancient literature, rather than the elegant inaccura- 
cies of Zeno and Antisthenes. 
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TO 



Vol. iii. p. 4. 

Concerning the ancient Treasury near Vafio here 
mentioned, Mr. Mure states as follows : " The name 
Baphio was marked on my map, so that I had no 
great difficulty in finding the site of the * Treasury* 
about a mile to the south of the tower. It is, like 
that of Mycenae, a tumulus, with an interior vault 
entered by a door on one side, the access to which 
was pierced horizontally through the slope of the 
hill. Its situation on the summit of a knoll, itself 
of rather conical form, while it increases the apparent 
size of the tumulus, adds much to its general lofti- 
ness and grandeur of effect. The roof of the vault, 
with the greater part of its material, is now gone, its 
shape being represented by a round cavity or crater 
on the summit of the tumulus : Count Capo d'Istria 
enjoys the credit of its destruction. The doorway is 
still entire : it is six feet wide at its upper and 
narrower part. The stone lintel is 15 feet in length. 
The vault itself was probably between 30 and 40 
feet in diameter '." 

* Tour in Greece, ii. p. 246. 
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It is surprising that the French Surveyors have 
given no description or drawing of this singular 
monument M. Boblaye says no more than, "On 
indique dans la plaine des mines aux villages de 
Vaphio et de Marmalia ; nous avons vu des tumulus 
tres-remarquables bordant la rive droite de I'Eurotas 
au sud de ces deux villages, its renferment, dit-on, 
des tombeaux tels que ceux de Mycenes." 

Mr. Mure's description, therefore, is the only one 
we possess of this interesting monument, the resem- 
blance of which to those of Erchomenus and Mycense 
carries back its antiquity to the time of Menelaus, 
and leaves no doubt as to the site of Phare, one of 
the Liaconian cities which flourished before the Doric 
occupation. The name, changed only from the Phare 
of Homer to Pharis, was still attached to the site in 
the time of Strabo and Pausanias, whose remarks 
concerning it accord perfectly with this situation \ 
Mr. Mure adds, "Menelaus is said to have been 
buried at AmyclsB ; this (monument) therefore may 
have been the royal vault of the Spartan branch, as 
the Mycenaean monument was of the Argive branch 
of the Atreidan family." But Amyclae, even if 
placed, according to the French geographers, at 
Sklavokhori, was more than two miles distant from 
the tumulus near Vafio, and four or five if Amyclae 
stood, as I believe, at Aghia Kyriaki. And there is 

* *Yiroir£irrw« ^« ry TavyeVy ^ ^wnprri iv fuaoyai^ kqi 
'AfivKXatf ov TO rov *Aw6XXiitrot Upov kq\ ^ ^dpig, Stra1)o, 
p. 863. 

Aiafiaai Bi avrdSty woraftoy ^tWiav xaph *A/ivi:Xac« Mviy 
lifStlay uQ cwi OdXaeaav, 4>apic irA«c iv r^ AaKvpw^ irori 
^Ki'iTo. Paiisan. Lacon. 20, 3. 

Aa2 
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strong reason for believing that the structure was 
not a sepulchre, but a treasury *. 

It is supposed, in Travels in Korea, vol. iii. p. 4, 
that " the river now called Takhurti, which joins the 
Eurotas a little above Vafio, is the PheUiOy b& being 
the most considerable stream in the plain, next to 
the Tiasa southward." In page 165 of the present 
volume will be found the correction of this opinion. 
There can scarcely be a question that the Phdiia is 
the river which flows between the sites of Alesi4B 
and Amycl(B: the Takhurti therefore is unnoticed in 
history; but the name is of Hellenic origin, and 
appears to be derived from rayyq. 



Vol. iii. p. 6. 

Of the nine cities of Laconia, enumerated by 
Homer, namely, Phare, Sparte, Messe, Bryseiae, 
Augeiae, Aniyclae, Helos, Las, and (Etylus*: the 
site of Messe alone remains undetermined. The 
order of names being generally, though not strictly, 
from north to south, we may presume to have been 
arranged by the poet, as usual in his catalogue, 
with a view to locality, unless when it interfered too 
much with metrical convenience. 

' See above, p. 256. 
()( 3* ilypy kolXrjy AaKehaifioya Kfjru^fffraVf 
^dptjy T£f STraprj/v rf, TroAvrpZ/pwici re McWiyi', 
Bpvdiicif r tyifioyTOf teal Avyfiac ipdreiyaQf 
()7 T ap *A/<i»v\ac ^^xoi'f "EXoc r* t<l>a\oy TrroXie^poF, 
Ol TE Aday tlxoyj »/^' O'irvXoy dfKfuyffiovrn. 

Horn. B. 581. 
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The latter consideration we may suppose to have 
caused the transposition of AugeiaB and AmycIaB ; for 
the former city having been near Gythium, and the 
latter near Sparta, it is evident that if local arrange- 
ment alone had been considered, 'A^vicXac would have 
been placed as nearly as possible to ^apri, Inaprti^ or 
Upvauai. With this exception, the arrangement of 
all the nine names is sufficiently topographical to 
justify our searching for Messe in the northern part 
of the great Spartan valley. Here the north-western 
angle alone remains unoccupied by a Homeric city, 
and here, therefore, some reason exists for believing 
that Messe was situated. 

Mistra, favoured with a plentiful supply of water, 
and possessing a natural fortress, which commands 
the entrance into Mount Taygetus from the northern 
end of the plain, is such a position as we cannot 
conceive to have been neglected by the Greeks. 
And of all the ancient sites in the Lacedsemonfan 
valley, it is far the best adapted to the epithet iroAv- 
Tpfipwv, or abounding in pigeons * ; these birds in- 
habit in great numbers the cavities of the rocks of 
Mistra, in the same manner as at Thisbe in BoBotia^ 
to which place Homer has applied the same epi- 
thet *. 

Strabo confesses, that the position of Messe was 
unknown; but he warns us against confounding it 
with Messa, one of the component KWfiai of Sparta, 
which gave name to the tribe of Messoatse '. Some 

* volucrumque parens Cythereia Messe. 

Stat. Tbeb. 4, 226. 
' 11. B. V. 502. * Strabo, p. 364. 
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critics, supposed Messe to have been an abbreviation of 
Messene ; but there can be little doubt that Mcinrjyini 
like AaKcSaiVwv/HXcc/Apyoc, was originally the name 
of a portion of the Peloponnesus; that it was not 
until a chief city in each of those countries arose, 
that the names were applied to cities, and that 
Me<y<nivri consequently was not so employed until the 
fourth century before the Christian aera. 

Messa^ now Mezapo, on the western coast of 
Mani, had from the identity of name a better title to 
be considered the Homeric Messe *. Messa, although 
not mentioned by any other writer, is described by 
Pausanias as a ttoXic Km Ai/inv ' : there is great dif- 
ficulty, however, in believing that a place, which, 
from its situation, could never have been of much 
importance, should have been one of the nine Laconic 
cities ; two of which, namely. Las, occupying the best 
district on the eastern side of the great Laconian 
promontory, and (Etylus on the western, seem quite 
a sufficient proportion for that promontory, the least 
fertile part of Laconia. 

Assuming Mistra to have been the position of 



* Tr. in Morea, p. 286. I have here referred to an inscriptioD 
which I found at Mistra, containing the word MESSIOS ; I sup- 
pose it to be the Gentile ofMESSH ; but it may be no more than 
a proper name. Even in this case, however, it is not altogether 
unworthy of remark with a reference to the site of Messe. In Tr. 
in Morea, i. p. 287, I cited Stephanus to show that McVercoc was 
the Gentile of Mitrar) ; this, however, it is right to observe, is 
only an inference from Mt^rrrjivioc, Messe according to Stephanus 
having been a form of Messene. 

' Lacon. 25, 7 (10). 
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Messe^ we overcome that diflSculty in placing the 
ancient names of Mount Taygetus^ which arises from 
Pausanias having neglected to give any intimation of 
the direction in which he proceeds from Eleusinium to 
Harpleia ^ If Mistra was Messe^ it seems clear that 
his course must have been southward ; since, had it 

^ Tr. in Morea, iii. p. 2. 5. The following is as much of the 
passage in Pausanias as describes the middle region of Taygetus 
on the eastern side : — 

"Aupa ^£ Tov Tavyirov TaXtrov vxep 'BpvtreQy &vExei rawnyv 
'HXiov KaXovtrty hpav, irai &XXq re abrdOt *HA/y Qwivvi kqX 
imfovc* TO Bi avTo koI Uipvac olia Oveiy yofUCoyrat' TaX«- 
Tov ^e oh wofi^kt KoXovfuyo^ ivriy EirtipaC) Qfip^a roc ^iXXa rpc- 
^iitv Koi alyoc /idXctfra dypioc* icapiytrai he. koX Bi SKov to 
Tavyeroy rHy aiyHy Tovrvy &ypay Kal vwv, wXeltrrriy ie rat 
IXaipwy Kai &pKTi»fy, TaXiTov ie to /icra£v kqi "EhSpa G^pac 

d Ko/iaf o[>TCc AiiTib ^viy Airo*] TQy axptay tov Tavyirov 

^kfifJtrjTpoQ ixUXfiffiy *£Xev9<Woc ((rrly iepoy' eyravda "HpaxXia 
AaKt^atfioytoi Kpv^fjyai ^aiy vtto *A(ricXf}Wov to rpavfia lutfAiyoy' 
Kal *Op<lti(i)Q itrrly iy avTi^ (doKOV, TltXatryHyf ^c ^trtyf ipyoy, 

HtyTiKailiKa It tov 'EAcvo'tv/ov trrailovc &^itrrriKe 

Aaxidaioy KaXovfityoy 6,t6 iiy^poQ iyxutplov Aaxl&ov, tovt6 re 
oZy Aawidaioy itrriy ly rf Tat^ycry Ka\ oh w6^ta Acfi^iov, tyOa 
*ApTifjnBoc oyoX/ua iy hiraiOpf Atfi^i&Tiioc Kal n|yi) irap* ahrf 
fjy "Ayutyoy oyo^d^ovaC fUTa 3c to Ai^ioy maZiovQ xpotXBoyTi 
wc liKomy^ ioTiy "ApirXeia KadiiKoyTa aypi tov wiBiov. Pausan. 
Lacon. 20, 5 (4) seq. 

* Instead of the words between brackets, the vulgar reading 
is oyoftdCinftny. oh wdfil^ 3c, without any lacuna after Tavycrov. 
The former reading has been adopted by Bekker, from the 
Moscow MS., and he proposes to fill up the lacuna with the 
words didaOat T^y BvyaTtpa iyTavOa dripevovvay' Kai. The 
lacuna may possibly have been still longer. Instead of Kal we 
should read perhaps oh ir6p^t^t [or hitoKOTv,^ 3c rwv aKpi^y rov 
Tavyirovy the repetition of the latter words having caused, as 
in many similar instances, the omission of the transcribers. 
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been northward, he could not have emerged into the 
plain at any other place than Mistra, which, in that 
case, would correspond with his Harjdeia. From the 
words rC}v uKpwv in the plural, as well as the name 
Evoras, it is evident that Evoras was one of the 
summits of Taygetus, though Taletum was probably 
the highest peak, now known by the name of 
Makryno or St. Elias\ as we cannot well suppose the 
sacrifice of horses to the Sun to have occurred at 
any but the highest. Supposing this to have been 
Taletumy it is difficult to conceive that Evoras could 
have been any other than Mount Paximadhi, distant 
4 geographical miles in the direction of south 56° 
west from the castle of Mistra; this being a very 
remarkable summit, and the highest next to St 
Elias, and over which a road leads from Mistra to 
Pigadhia, the highest village on the western fiuje of 
the mountain. It must be confessed, that the dis- 
tance of this sunmiit from St. Elias, 5-|- geographical 
miles, is hardly consistent with the oi iroppw^ by 
which Pausanias indicates the distance between 
Taletum and Evoras; but, on the other hand, that 
distance seems not more than sufficient for the 
TheraB or hunting-grounds of Diana, (where her 
mother Latona beheld her at the ehace from the 
heights of Taygetus), as the Therae extended only 
from the one summit to the other. The forty or 
forty-five stades of interval between the temple of 
Ceres Eletcsinicu and Harpleia, agrees with the dis- 

* Makryno is a name applied to the whole of the highest 
ridge, as well as to the summit ; Saint Elias, to the summit 
alone. 
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tance between Dhipotamo or Poliana, and Xero- 
kambi, and fiivours the opinion that near the two 
former villages stood the Eleusiniumy and at the 
latter Harpleia. Xerokambi accords with the de- 
scription of Harpleia by Pausanias, as being at the 
entrance of the plain, while the ancient bridge over 
the Rasina \ near Xerokambi, and the modem road 
there entering the mountains, attest, that this was 
one of the ancient, as it is also one of the natural 
entrances into the middle Taygetan district from the 
plain, the two others having been at Messe and 
BrysecB. The French Conmiission observed a re- 
markable source of water between Gumista and 
Xerokambi, which may possibly be the fountain 
Anonus at Derrhium^ though it must be admitted 
that the distance between it and the plain at Xero- 
kambi, is scarcely sufficient, on the supposition of the 
latter having been the site of Harpleia. But until 
the middle region of Taygetus is better examined, it 
will be impossible to form any decided opinion upon 
this question, or upon that of the sites of Lajnthceum 
and Eleusinium. 



Vol. iii. p. 6, et seq. 

The true delineation of the north-eastern portion 
of Laconia^ now first supplied by the labours of the 
French surveyors, suggests some additions to the 
remarks, which occur in the place above cited, on 

^ Rasina seems to be a corruption of Erasinus, of which 
name there were many rivers in Greece. 
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the ancient cities which at wide intervals occupied 
that generally mountainous and not very produc- 
tive country. Geronthrce or GeranthrtBy as I have 
already observed ', was at Gheraki, and Marius at 
Mari or Mario, the identity being attested by the 
existing names, and by the general confonnity of the 
positions with the information of Pausanias. We 
are told, moreover, by M. Boblaye, that at Gheraki, 
'' M. Lagarde a reconnu au sommet de la colline, du 
cote du nord, un long mur Cyclopeen ;" and that at 
Marius^ besides the ruins of the iroXur/ia or town, 
which are, "deux kilometres au sud du village 
modeme, et au-dessus du torrent appele Mario- 
rhevma, on trouve encore des mines dans la pliune, 
pres du village de Marios, et a mille metres au sud 
du Paleokastro, en descendant la vallee. Partout, 
comme le dit Pausanias, coulent des sources abon- 
dantes ^. 

The town of Glyppia, or of the YXvilttuq as it is 
called by Polybius, is probably the modem L}Tn- 
biadha. If we suppose the ancient name to have 
assumed the form of rAu/nTrtac, Au^uTriaSa would be ex- 
actly the Romaic form of the word, according to the 
custom of eliding a slender initial, and of convert- 
ing the nominative into the fourth case. But it is 
not unlikely that rXv^iTrta was the ancient local form 

' Travels in Morea, iii. p. 8. 

* Rech. Geogr. siir les Ruincs de la Moree, p. 96. 

Mapioc ^c AXXo *£\£v6£po\cuca;i'(i»v TroXio-^a, o <iiro TtpovBpHv 
crahia tKarov atfiidTriKiv' Upoy ktrriv axtroQi ap\aioy KOivoy Qiwv 
cLTravrttJi't Koi irepl avro 6XaroQ 7rape\6fji£yoy Trrjydg' elat Be icai iy 
'AprifiihoQ lip^ rrrjyai' vCtup Be Htpdoyoy, tiirtp &\Xo n \iitpioy^ 
wnpi^iTai KOI Maptoc* Pausan. Lacon. 22, 6 (8). 
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of the Hellenic 'OXufiiria, and that Lymbi^dha, and 
O'lymbo-khoria, as the district is called which ex- 
tends southward from Lymbiadha towards Gheraki, 
may originate in the same ancient name Olympia, 
having the local form of Glympia. Lymbiadha 
and O'lymbo are modem names found in other 
parts of Greece. The only objection to this loca- 
tion of Glympia is, that Pausanias simply describes 
Glyppia as above Marius, which, Lymbiadha being 
12 o. M. distant in a direct line from Mario, 
seems to require a situation for Glympia nearer 
to Mario; about midway, moreover, there are im- 
questionable prooft of another ancient town. "Au 
village de Kosmas (says M. Boblaye) on trouve des 
tombeaux antiques: et les habitants, qui vendent 
aux etrangers beaucoup de petites figurines en 
bronze, pretendent qu'il existe des mines de ville 
au pied du (mont) Mazaraki '." Pausanias, however, 
who describes temples and other objects at Marius 
and Geronthrae, and notices Glyppia and Selinus* 
very slightly, as if he had not visited them, may have 
had an incorrect idea of the relative situations of 
some of these towns, as he certainly had of some of 
the distances in this country, if his text is correct in 
assigning 100 stades as the road distance between 
GeronthrsB and Marius, the direct interval being 
six geographical miles : or in giving 20 stades as the 

' Rech. Glogr. p. 97. 

' Kitf/if7 3c vTftp TO Tokifffid (Mariuin sc.) coriv, iv fiiooyaiif. rac 
ainri^ FAinrria' Kal iq KtttfAtjy iripay ZcXivovvra U Vepoydpvy 
ioTiv o^oQ tna^iuty liKovi. Tdif ftiy awo *AA:piwv Ayw wpoc ^irci- 
poy' rd ^c irpoQ OaXaffOfi iroAtc ^AtrinroQ, &c. Pausan. Lacon. 
22, 6 (8). 
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distance between Selinus and Geronthrse ; such a 
proximity of two towns in a country where they 
stood generally so widely apart, being* scarcely 
conceivable. Disregarding the distance, therefore, 
and merely considering Selinus as having been 
situated beyond Geronthrse in coming fi-om AcnsBy 
and to the northward of Geronthrae, because the 
district to the eastward of that town was occupied 
by Marius, there still remains a probability that the 
vestiges of antiquity at Kosma are those of Selinus. 
It is not likely that they indicate the site of Polichna, 
because this being named by Polybius, together vrith 
the towns on the sea-coast, Prasiae, and Cyphanta; 
and as the first among these places taken by Lycur- 
gus, king of Sparta, in an expedition against the 
Argives in the year B.C. 219 ', Polichna is likely to 
have been nearer than Lymbiadha to the sea-coast 
I am inclined, therefore, to place it at Reonda, where 
are ruins of a fortified town of the Lower Empire, 
and among them some remains of Hellenic walls, 
which have not been noticed by the French survey- 
ors, but the existence of which I learn from Mr. Fin- 
lay, who has visited the ruins at Reonda. The strong 
situation of this place, and the sources from which it 
took its Byzantine name of Reonda, {ra 'Pjovra,) 
made it naturally the chief place of the elevated but 
cultivable country which borders upon the ancient 
Prasiatis, and contains the modern towns of Prasto 
and Korako-viini. Possibly a question may arise, 
whether Reonda is not rather the site of Glynipia^ 
this town having been described by Polybius as 

' Polyb. 4, 36. Travels in Morea, iii. p. 10. 
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situated on the confines of Laconia and Argeia'; 
and Reonda being much nearer than Lymbiadha to 
the Argolic boundaries. But it must be consi- 
dered that when the Messenians, in the year b.c. 
218, were attacked at Glympia by the Spartans, 
under Lycurgus, they were on their march from 
Tegea to effect a junction with Philip, son of Deme- 
trius, in the plain of Helos; that they marched 
thTough Cynuria, instead of taking the direct road 
from Tegea, because the latter would have carried 
them too near to Sparta; but that, on the other 
hand, as their object was a speedy arrival at Helos, 
they were not likely to have made so great a circuit 
as Reonda would have required. The intermediate 
line by Lymbiadha, therefore, was the most likely 
for them to have pursued. Lymbiadha, moreover, 
is exactly in the situation that would have been 
likely to tempt Lycurgus to attack them from 
Sparta, being nearer to Sparta than any other point 
on the road from the Cynurian frontier to Hehs. 
As to the castle of Glympia^ into which the Messe- 
nians retired, it has its representative as well at 
Lymbiadha as at Reonda '. 

' rXv/iirelCf xtapioy o Kilrai wipl rove opovc r^c 'Apyciac xal 
AaKLJt^iKfJQ. Polyb. v. 20. 

' Lycurgus, unable to effect any other advantage than the 
killing of eight horsemen, and the capture of some horses and 
baggage, retired to Sparta; tlie Messenians returned home 
through the Argeia and Tegeatis ; and Philip, quitting the Helia, 
marched back to Amyclae : afler which occurred the actions at 
Menelaium and Sparta, concerning which, see Travels in Moria, 
i. p. 139, seq. 
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Vol. iii. p. 19. 

I have already shown cause for correcting the sug- 
gestion here made, that the ancient city which stood 
at the Kaly'via of Gheorghitzi was ^gys^ by the 
reasons given for placing jEgjfs on the western 
branch of the Alpheitis^ and on the western decKvi- 
ties of the Taygetic range ' : if such was the poid- 
tion of ^gys^ it is not likely to have been a member 
of the Laconic Tripditis^ of which the three compo- 
nent cities occupied probably the whole of the vale 
of the Eurotds above Sparta^ as far as the Arcadian 
frontier, and were all within that valley. There can 
be little doubt that the ancient remains near the 
Kaly'via of Gheorghitzi mark the site of one of the 
three cities ; and there is great reason to believe, as 
before remarked, that it was CarysttiSy which, we 
know, bordered on the jEgytis * : the other two, as 
already suggested, were probably Belemina and Pel- 
lana^ the sites of which have already been described \ 



Vol. iii. p. 23. 

On referring to page 234 of the present volume, 
the reasons will be seen for believing that the river 
of Ghianeus or Xerilopotami is not, as here sup- 
posed, the Gaiheates, but the Camion. 

See above, p. 235. * See above, p. 317. 

' Travels in Morea, iii. p. 16, 20. 
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Vol. iii. p. 56. 

Inert Plain, roads Prinus, Climax, Xenis, Nes- 
tane, &c.' 

Although the French surveyors were enabled to 
trace the natural water-courses of the Mantinice^ and 
to ascertain the position of all the outlets or kata- 
vothra, more correctly than I could do, visiting the 
plain in the winter and spring, when there are gene- 
rally inundations, such as render any thing like a 
complete hydrography impracticable, I am still of 
opinion that the vale of Luka, or koXitoq of the 
Mantinic plain, opposite to the Scope, was the apyov 
ircSiov, or " inert plain'\ of Pausanias *. The French 
surveyors, on the contrary, identify with the Inert 
Plain the valley which lies below Tzipian^ to the 
north. The description of the Inert Plain by Pau- 
sanias is indeed applicable to the vale of Tzipiana, 
inasmuch as there is in this valley a katavothra, or 
chasm, into which the running waters flow ; but there 

* For the better understanding of the following remarks, a plan 
of the Mantinic and Tegeatic plains, on a larger scale than the 
general map, is subjoined. 

' 'X'K'tpfiaXoyra ^i eg rr^y Mayriytxi^y Bih rov *Apr€fU(rlov ittZlov 
iKhiUral at hpyov KoXovfityoyt Kadawtp yt vac iari' to yap v^wp 
TO €K Tov Otov KaTep\6fA€yoy cc ahro iic Tvy opAy &py6y cIfoc to 
xtliov JTocci, tKktXvi re obiey ay to icthioy rovro elyai XlfAyTiv, ei 
fill TO viutp if^yil^eTO cc X^^f*^ T^^* A^yitrOey ii IvravBa Hyeiffi 
Kara rily Accv^i^' iari ii ^ Aecvi^ Karh ro TeyiOXioy KaXovfieyoy 
ri^C *ApyoX<^, v^wp yXvKv Ik OaXa^^ifc 6.y€p\6fieyoy, Arcad. 7, 1 . 
See Travels in Morea, ii. p. 480 ; iii. p. 47. 
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is the same provision of nature in all the other parts 
of the Maritime plain, with this difference between 
the valleys of Luka and Tzipiana, that in the former 
the chasm and the stream running into it are very 
small, whereas those of Tzipiana are of such magni- 
tude, that the river, which rises at Sanga and flows 
along the middle of the valley, turns a mill standing 
at the entrance of the katavothra. There is, more- 
over, a sufficient slope on either side of this valley 
to keep the river which drains it in a channel in the 
middle, so that the plain is seldom or never in that 
state, which caused the plain, intended by Pausanias, 
to be named 'A/oyov, or the Inert, an epithet per- 
fectly adapted to the vale of Luka as well as to all 
the adjacent part of the Mantinic plain. 

Nor does the vale of Tzipiana seem better suited 
to another part of the description given by Pau- 
sanias of the Inert Plain, namely, that the emissary 
of its zerethra was at Deine^ or the fountain of fresh 
water, now called Anavolo, which rises in the sea near 
the Argolic coast, between Lema and the Thyreatn^ 
there being a strong presumption that this great 
fountain is the emissary of a larger river than any 
in the Mantinice^ and that it is derived from that 
which drains the greater part of the TegeaHs^ 
and enters the Corythic zerethra or katavothra of 
Persova. It is much more credible that the river of 
Tzipiana flowing from north to south, and that of 
Luka from south to north, unite at some subterrane- 
ous point between them, and that afterwards flowing 
eastward they emerge at the fountains of Pontine 
or Lerne^ or possibly that they form a junction with 
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the river of Stymphalus^ which (as ancients and 
modems agree in believing) emerges at the source 
of the Erasiniis at the mills of Argos '. 

A general view of the levels and water-courses 
of the plains of Tegea and Mantineia may serve to 
illustrate this question. It is remarkable that while 
the small, though numerous, katavothra of the Man- 
tinic plains are inadequate to absorb the superfluous 
waters which inundate them, the two chasms of the 
Tegcaticc at the Taki and Persova are of sufficient 
capacity to carry off* streams larger than those which 
now flow into them. There are indeed small lakes 
around them during the greater jmrt of the year, 
but these are caused by the lowness of the ground 
around them, not by the insuflficiency of the chasms 
or subterraneous channels. Nature, therefore, seems 
to have intended that the Mantinice should be 
drained in part by means of the chasms of the 
Teffeatice. The ridge, however, on the northern side 
of TegeOy which separates its plain from that to the 
east of TripolitzH, made the drainage of the Man- 
tinice difficult, if not impossible, towards the Taki or 
Manthimc zerethra. The Coryihic zerethra, or kata- 
vothra of Persova, therefore was the only chasm to 
which the operation could advantageously be di- 
rected. But this, as well as the Manthtiric chasm, 
was in the territory of Tegea^ always a rival, and not 
unfrequently a hostile state ; and hence the drain- 
age of the Mantinic plain was often a subject of 
dispute, negotiation, or agreement between the two 
cities when in their autonomous condition. During 

* Travels in Mor^n, ii. p. 340, scq. ; iii. p. 11.% 145. 

Bb 
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the Peloponnesian war, in the year B.C. 418, when 
Agis, king of Sparta, in alliance with the Tegeate 
and some other Arcadians, was opposed to the 
Argives and their auxiliaries of Athens and of Man- 
tineia, we arc informed by Thucydides that he made 
a movement from a position near Mantineia into the 
Tegeatis, and there " turned the course of the water 
into the Mantinice, concerning which water, because 
it caused much injury to the part of the plain to 
which it flowed, the Mantinenses and Tegeatae were 
at war *." The boundary of the two districts was at 
a distance of about thirty stades to the south of 
Mantineia, or in the narrow part of the plain near 
Scope ^. Agis therefore, it is evident, turned the 
water from the plain situated on the southern side 
of this opening to that part of it which adjoins it on 
the north. When we consider that the plain of 
Luka branched immediately from this part of the 
Mnnthiic plain, and was contiguous to it, that neither 
tlie katavothra of Luka, nor those of the Ophis^ or 
any otlioi-s in the Mantinice were adequate to carry 
oft* tlie waters here occasionally accumulated, and 
that the only effectual drainage wa« towards the 
katavothra of Pcrsova, we find an additional reason 

' Tliucyd. 5, 05. Travels in Morea, ill. p. 59. 

' Mtra Ct TO upoy tov HoffeiBCJt'OQ -^^iopioy viro^i^erai ere ^pvtjy 
7r\»/()£c, KaXovfjieyoy IltXayoc' fcai Ik MayrivciaQ ?/ iq Ttyiar o^og 
(plpsi cici Tioy ^pvuiy* yinyrtyiixn le opoi Trpof Teytdrac Italy o 
TTipKpeptiQ ly Ttj \£u}(f)6py ftuifioQ. Paiisan. Arcad. 11, I. 

Kara ^£ r/)i' tQ IlaWaiTioi' it: MayTiyiiaQ &yov(Tay irpoiXOotTi 
htg rpiaKoyrd irov (ttuHovq napiiKti Kara tovto £c Trlv \tuKl>6poy 6 
TOV rifXayouc KaXovf-iit'Ov ^pu/iog* Kai rd iTTTrua to 'Adfjyaiufy re Kat 
M€ii'Ti}Eu}y lyTnvda efin\e(TayTO iydyria tFiq T^oiuriaQ Ittttov. 11, 

3 (:>). 
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for believing that the plain of Luka was the apyov 
TTcSiov, or Inert Plain of Pausanias, the superabun- 
dant waters of M'hich were in his time, when the 
Roman government had put an end to all such 
causes of war between neighbouring cities, drained 
by means of a canal to those chasms, which Pau- 
sanias seems to have identified by the remark that 
their exit was in the sea at Deine. 

If the plain of Luka was the Inert Plain of Pau- 
sanias, his road, named Primes^ was the southern of 
the two which led to Mantineia from the Argeian 
frontier, and the Climax was the northern, — con- 
trary to the conclusion of the French surveyors. I 
have already remarked that the road from Argos to 
Mantineia was probably single as far as (Enoe of 
Argeia ; that this place was not far from the modem 
Katobelissi, and that hereabouts the bifurcation 
occurred *, for Pausanias seems to have intended to 
describe all the three entrances into Arcadia from 
the Argeia as commencing not from Argos, but 
from the Argeian frontier * ; and we may infer that 
as one entered the Tegeatice from Hysiae, so the 
two others entered the Mantinice from (Enoe. 

It is natural to presume that one of the two latter 
roads entered the Mantinic plain to the south, the 
other to the north of the city, mount Alesius, on the 
eastern side, having been adverse to an easy and con- 

* Travels in Morea, ii. p. 413. 

' Liaiy ovr ig *Af>Kaliav iofloXal Kard rriy 'Apyc/av rpoc /lev 
'Xaitiy Kui hwtp TO opoQ TO TlapSivtoy cc rfjv TtyeaTiKfjv, ^vo ^c 
aWai KaTd Mairirceav ^id tc Upiyov kaXovfiivriq Kal lid KXlfiaKOQ. 
Arcad. 6, 2 (4). 

Bb2 
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venient approach in that direction, and such appears 
to have been the fact from Pausanias, who describes 
the different objects on either road, to within a short 
distance of the city ; on the one to the fountain of 
the MeliastsB, seven stades distant ; on the other to 
the fountain Ame, two (or twelve) stades distant. 
The two roads, therefore, could not have united, as 
the French geographers suppose, at Tzipiana, which 
is more than 30 stades distant from Mantineia. 
That Prinus was the southern, and Climax the 
northern of the two roads, seems evident from the 
simple fact, that on the road Climax, at a distance of 
seven stades from the city, was the fountain of the 
Meliastae, whereas we know that precisely at that 
distance, on the road leading south from the city, 
stood the temple of Neptune \ Again, Prinus led 
over the centre of Mount Artemisium, passing by 
the reputed fountains of the Inachus, and the temple 
of Diana, which gave name to the mountain ^ ; conse- 
quently, if Climax had been the southern of the 
two roads, it must have crossed the mountain to 
the southward of the summit, and could not have 
descended into the plain farther northward than the 
vale of Luku, which would have afllbrded an argu- 
ment favourable to the identity of that vallev with 



* Travels in Morea, i. p. Ill ; iii. p. 49. 

' AvTi] (sc. 1/ KXi/ia4) ck evpvTtpa re eartf kal »/ k'aOo^oQ €t\iy 

aurrj ftufffjiiaQ Tvork efATTETrnifiit'ag 'H ^c i/TroXfuro/itrij 

riot' o^iuy (TTtyoripa etrrl ri/C "trporipaQy Koi &yti ^la rov ^Apre* 
fiicriov, TovTOv ^i tTTi^vi](jQi]v ku\ tn irporepoy tov opovg uq 
i-^ni ftey raoy kqi &yaXfia ^Aprifii^oQf t\oi ^e kqI tov ^lya\ov 
rcic 7r;;yac. Pausan. A read. C, 4, seq. 
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the Inert Plain^ but totally adverse to the identity 
of the Inert Plain with the vale of Tzipiana. 
Climax, therefore, I conclude to have been the 
northern of the two roads from (Enoe to Mantineia. 
It followed, probably, the northern branch of the 
Inachm as far as Kapareli, from whence it crossed 
the mountain to Sanga, and then the 7iecky which 
unites the ridge of Alesius with Mount Armenia, 
descending into the north-eastern angle of the Man- 
tinic plain. Between Kapareli and Sanga there is 
an ascent and descent so steep, that nothing can be 
more likely than that here the road had once con- 
sisted of steps cut in the rock (whence the name 
Climax), but which steps it appears had ceased to 
exist before the time of Pausanias. From the vici- 
nity of Pikenies were probably collected the waters 
which in the time of Pausanias supplied the city of 
Mantineia. The Hermaic dedication to Ceres, which 
I jmrchased from a peasant of Pikemes, renders 
it not unlikely that the grove of Ceres on Mount 
Alesius was at Pikemes : and that Melangeia was 
not at Pikernes, as I supposed ' ; but on the neck 
which unites Alesius with Mount Armenia, where a 
brook has its rise, which now flows to the marsh of 
Simiadha, and may anciently have been conducted 
to Mantineia by an aqueduct, as Pausanias men- 
tions. 

Tlie French Commission noticed a tumulus near 
the entrance of the plain of Luka in coming from 
Mantineia^ and the remains of an ancient building 
at a tower which stands at the extremity of a low 

' Travels in Morta, iii. p. 53. 
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narrow ridge \ which, advancing north from Luka, 
divides the valley into two parts. Assuming the 
plain of Luka to have been the Inert Plain, Nestane 
stood probably on some part of the height above 
that plain ^ possibly at Luka itself. The ^eld of 
Mcm^a seems to have been the western or narrower 
portion of that plain, and the remains at the tower, 
designated as a sacellum in the French map, was 
probably the temple of Ceres, where the Manti- 
nenses held a yearly festival. Pausanias truly states 
that the exit from the Inert Plain was ten stades 
in length, and that you then enter another plain, 
namely, that which is bounded northward by the 
extremity of Mount Alesimy and which leads by a 
narrow branch to Tzipiana. In this plain was the 
fountain AmCj but at what distance from the exit 
of the Inert Plain cannot with confidence be as- 
serted ; as Pausanias gives no intimation of that dis- 
tance, and the number of stades which he places 
between Arne and Mantineia is in some MSS. two, 
and in others twelve. If the latter be correctj Arne 
was about the middle distance between Mantineia 
and the entrance of the Inert Plain. 

The temple of Neptune having stood on the 
southern extremity of Mount AlesitiSy at a distance 

' See a plan and elevation of this monument in the Exped. 
Scient. de la Moree, Architecture, &c., ii. pi. 54. 

' Nestane would thus have been nearly opposite to the Scope^ 
or where I placed it conjecturally in Travels in Morea, iii. p. 54. 

Nestane appears from Stephanus to have been also called 
Nostia : Noorm Kutfirj 'ApKa^ia^* QeoirofiTroQ TpiaKoarip ^ivrepf 
^iXtTTTTtKioy, "EtpopoQ TO tdi'iKoy 'SeaTciyiog t<pri, wg re Kar avrov 
^ECTTatia Xiyetrdaiy ij avrt) yap rij irpoTipq, wq lf}\ov i^ aXXb;^. 
Stephan. in Nocrna. V. et Suid. in No<rrea. 
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of seven stades from Mantineia, on the direct road 
called Xenis, which led along the western foot of 
that mountain towards Tcgea *, we have the exact 
position as well of the temple as of the turning to 
the left, which led, at the end of five stades, to the 
tombs of the daughters of Pclias, and twenty stades 
further to the place called Phoezon, near which 
commenced the narrow pass where stood the monu- 
ment of Areithous ^; for twenty-five stades is exactly 
the distance between the position of the temple of 
Neptune on the southern extremity of Mount Aksius^ 
and the pass which leads up to Tzipiana, as well as 
into the valley to the north of that place; there 
seems no question, therefore, as to the situation of the 
sepulchre of the Peliades or of Phoezon, or as to the 
identity of the pass of Tzipiana with that where, in 
the time of Pausanias, stood another monument 
which attested that the pass was the same orcivwiroc 
oSoc, where Lyeurgus in times of yore was said to 
have j)ierced Areithous with his spear before the 
Coryneta could make use of his club of iron '. 

* Polyb. 11, 11. 14. Pausan. Arcad. 10, 2. Traveli in 
Morea, i. p. Ill; iii. p. 49. 

* Travels in Morea, iii. p. 50. Pausan. Arcad. 11, 2, scq. The 
text is defective, and leaves a doubt whether there was a monu- 
ment of the Phoczi, or Phoezon was merely the name of a place. 

* A«ov *Aprjiid6oVf tov IwlKXfiaty Kopvyi'iTfiy 
"AycpiQ KtKXfiaKorf KaWil^wyoi Tt yvFau'cc, 
Oui'£i:* &p* oh rdioiai /la^^cVk'cro, iovpl Tt fmk'p^, 
*AX\a aiBripiifi Kopvyri ptiyywKi ^dXayyac. 

Toy AvKoopyoQ tire^vc ^oXf>, ov n Kparii yf, 
^THyvTrip iy 6c f, off &p oh Kopvyij ol oXtdpoy 
Xpalafit ffi^ripiiri' xp\y yap AvKoopyo^ vno^OiiQ 
Aovpi fiiffoy wfpoyritny* 6 S* vrreoc ovht IpiinOn, 

II. II. 138. 
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The vale of Tzipiana not only fails to corregpoiiij 
to the Inert Plain of Pausamas, but it agren 
exactly with another valley described ia aiieicnC he- 
tory, imniely, that ownrOtv koXttoq rij^ MaKriv<if5c, w 
bay or retired valley of the ilantiuiee, whieb wis^ 
very neai" the city, and into ^ hich Agesilausj in the 
year 370 B-C, retired one evening with the fore» 
he bad brougbt from SparU to ioternipt the Maii- 
tincnses in the rebuilding of their walls afier tha 
battle of Leuctlu^ The next morning, fiitdiag ttuil 
the enemy from Mantineia were collecting oii* the 
hi IK he perceived tliat it was necessary to lose tio 
time in removing out of the valley. Having taken 
every necessary precautioDj tlierefore^ for the pro- 
tection of his rear', he returned through the pasa 
into the plain ; that pase liaving evidently been the 
same as that in w^hich stood the mouumeBt of 
Areithous, 

It may be thought perhaps that the ovriaOev koX- 
TToc of Xenophon, and the apyov ircScov of Pausa- 
nias, may have been one and the same. But this is 
very unlikely, as in that case the objects described 
by Pausanias, between the Inert Plain and Man- 
tineia, must have been nearly, if not exactly, in the 
same line as those between the temple of Neptune 
and the pass of Arei'thous, whereas his narrative 



' layripaQ S* cTriyii'o/icrijVf cXaOc arpaTOiniivirafuyo^ etc Tor 
ofTKrOev KoXwoy TfJQ MayTiviKfJQf /laXa aviyyvQ icai kvkX^ opfi 
ixo^ra^ Xenoph. Hellen. 6, 5, § 17. Travels in Morea, iii. 
p. 73, seq. 

* iyytii i^aKrlov dyai r^v Ta\l<rrriy Ik tov koXitov Kal 

ovTWQ tK TOV ffTiyov Hrfye, § 18. 
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leaves scarcely a doubt that they were in very dif- 
ferent situations. 

In conclusion, therefore, it appears that I differ 
from the French geographers, not only as to the 
Inert Plain and the roads Prinus, Climax, and Xenis, 
but likewise as to the position of Ame, Nestane, 
and those depending upon the latter. 

Nor is their identification of Tzipiana, where M. 
Vaudrimey observed remains of an ancient town or 
fortress \ with Melangeia free from a strong objec- 
tion. Melangeia was at the fountain-head of an 
aqueduct which supplied Mantineic^ whereas the 
river of Tzipiana is at the lowest part of its course 
at that place, and there enters the earth at a point 
which is on a level as low at least as that of Man- 
iijieia itself. 



Vol. iii. p. 69. 

According to Xenophon the Mantinenses were 
obliged, by the terms of their peace with the Lace- 
daemonians after the destruction of their city walls 
by Agesipolis, B.C. 385, to evacuate their city, and to 
dwell in four small towns, as in the times anterior 

* M. Vaudrimey a vu pret du bourg Tsipiana les mines de 
cette localite (Melangeia). II ne reste de bien apparent qu'une 
partie des murs de TAcropole; ils sont constniito en assises 
plus irregulieres que celles de Mantinee. La porte principale, 
masquee par une tour carree, s*ouvre du cdte du mont Artemisius : 
la ville etait inaccessible du cote de la plainc. Boblaye, Recb. 
Gcogr. &c. p. 141. 
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to its foundation \ But this state of things con- 
tinued only until the battle of Leuctra, fourteen 
years afterwards. Diodorus, Strabo, and Pausanias ■ 
all mention this dispersion or Siodcia/uoc Kara KUffuiQ 
of the Mantinenses, but the two former allude to 
five towns ^. Possibly the fifth was that of which 
Pausanias observed ruins on a hill called PtoliSy situ- 
ated in the midst of the northern portion of the 
Mantinic plain, about a mile to the north of the 
hill of Gurtzuli. Nothing is more likely than that, 
before the collecting of the aristocratical towns into 
one democratic city, the principal come of the Man- 
tinenses was here situated, and that it was named 
Mantineia. 

Pausanias has preserved the names of two of the 
Mantinic towns, Nestane and Maera. Nestane I 
have supposed to have occupied a position in the 
Inert Plain or vale of Luka. Mcera was distant 
thirty stades from the city, at the northern extre- 
mity of the Mantinic plain, on the western of two 
roads, which led from Mantineia to Orchamenii^y 
and was situated, therefore, at or near Khan Belali *. 
The two KoKiroi, to the east and west of Mantineia^ 
the former of which I have identified with the 

* *E«: Zi TOVTOv KadrfpeOrj fiey to rel^oc, citfiKicrdij le // MavTtrua 
TiTpay^rjf Kadinrep to apyaiov ^kovv, Hellen. 5, 2, § 7. 

* Paiisan. Arcad. 8, 5 (9). Bccot. 14, 2 (4). 

TTpcV/^fic airoaTiikavTiQ irpoQ T))y MajriVctaK, wpotriraTToy ra 
f.uy rti\i] KadeKe'ty, abrovs Be fieToiKijdui Travrac e<c rac np'^aiac 
iriyre Kw/iac, cf Jv cic Ttjy Mayriytiay to iraXaiov trvyt^Kftaay. 
Diodor. 15, 5. 

INIwyni £ta ^iy U' weyre li]^u)y vir 'ApytUoy avy^Ktcrdrj. Strabo, 
p. 337. 

* Travels in Morea, iii. p. 97. 
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owiaOev k6\wo<: tijc Mai^iviiciic of Xeiiophon, the lat- 
ter with the plain of Alcimedon of Pausanias, indi- 
cate the situation of the two remaining Mantinic 
conia». The eastern was a fortified town, as appears 
by some remains of its walls at Tzipiana ; but as to 
its name, I cannot offer any conjecture. Of the 
name of the town which occupied the bay, or retired 
valley, to the westward, we are better informed, 
though still imperfectly. 

Polybius, in describing the third battle of Man- 
tineia, informs us that the forces of PhilopcBmen 
were drawn up across the plain on the southern side 
of the city, protected by a trench in the front, which 
crossed the plain from the temple of Neptune to 
the hills of the Elisphasii \ These people, therefore, 
appear to have occupied all the valley of which the 
plain of Alcimedon comprehended a part, if not the 
whole. Commentators agree in considering Elis- 
phasii an erroneous reading. If *EX(icci<rcoi was the 
word, as Gronovius proposes, the name of the west- 
em Mantinic come was Helice^ In Travels in 
Morea, iii. p. 88, I proposed 'EXttrtrwvioi ; but as we 
learn from Pausanias that the boundary line be- 
tween the Mantinenses and Megalopolitae was on 
the crest of the Maenalian range ', and that Ilelisson 
was one of the Arcadian towns which contributed to 
people Megalopolis at the time of its foundation *, 
and was consequently in the Megalopolitis, it is 

* Polyb. 11, 11. See Travels in Morca, iii. p. 88. 

' Stephanus in 'EXur^ gives 'EXucZ/^ioc as one of the forms of 
the Ethnic of the Achaian Helice ; 'EXuca^ioc would be tlie 
Arcadian form. 

» Arcad. 12, 3 (4). See above, p. 231. * Arcad. 27, 3. 
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evident that the Helissonii could not have extended 
so far to the eastward as the heights immediately 
bordering the Mantinic plain ; but that between 
those heights and the crest of Mcenalus there was 
ample space for one of the Mantinic comae. It is 
remarkable that the Ethnic of Elymia^ a place de- 
scribed by Xenophon as situated between Manti- 
neia and Orchomenus, and which some extant re- 
mains of antiquity have induced me to place at 
Levidhi, is a name not less likely than the Gentile 
of Ilelisson to have been corrupted into 'EXicr^acrcoi ; 
and that there is every reason to believe that the 
ancient town which stood at Levidhi was one of the 
Mantinic comae; because it commanded the pass 
leading out of the Orchomenian plain into that of 
Alcimedony and in all probability, therefore, had that 
plain, which we know from Pausanias to have be- 
longed to Mantineia, in its territory. Possibly 'EAu- 
fiacTioi, from 'EXu/i7], may have been the word written 
by Polybius. The Gentile of the Arcadian EljTne, 
or Elymia, is the more likely to have had that ter- 
mination, as the people of this place would as usual 
be distinguished from those of Elymia in Macedonia, 
wlio called themselves 'EXv^iwraiK 



Vol. iii. p. 71. 

The Ophis is here improperly described as flowing 
from Tzipiana, but properly as flowing to the south- 
westward of the ruins of Mmitineiay in which direc- 

* Tlmcyd. 2, 9f). Arrian, Exp. Alex. 1, 7. Ptolem. 3, 13. 
Stcphan. in 'EXi'/Litta. 
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tion it enters a katavothra situated two miles from 
the ruins. During the ages preceding the demo- 
lition of the city by Agesipolis, the Ophis had been 
made to flow through the city ; and probably all the 
water-courses of the plain to the southward were 
then collected into one channel above the city, and 
below it were re-conducted to the katavothra, having 
been subsidiary perhaps in both situations to a sys- 
tem of irrigation, as beneficial to agriculture as the 
neglect of it is now pernicious. 



Vol. iii. p. 96. 

The hill, which in the time of Pausanias was called 
Ptolis, cannot be mistaken, being the only height in 
the northern Mantinic plain to the northward of the 
hill of Gurtzuli *. Ptolis I have already suggested to 
have been the site of Mantineia prior to the con- 
struction of the new city to the south of Gurtzuli ; 
when Mantineia was nothing more than the head 
of the five demi into which the Mantinenses 
were then divided. Bishop Thirlwall, with refer- 
ence to a comparative remark on the two situations, 

* On the road to Orchomenus, on which occurred the hill of 
Ptolis, Pausanias, Arcad. 3 (5), first notices the Stadium of Ladas, 
then a lofty tumulus, called the tomb of Penelope, which was to 
the right of the road ; and thus continues : — Tov ra^v ^e t\iTai 
TovTov Ticioy oh f-iiyo^ kqi opoc itrrly iv r^ Tili^^ ra Iptiirta cri 
Ttfc Maynrelac ixov ttIq ap\niu^* KaXeiro ^c to \utpioy i(f Sffiuty 
ITrdXic. These words seem to require some emendation, the hill 
of Ptolis being an eminence of very inconsiderable height in the 
midst of a large plain. Pausanias wrote perhaps, wiiioy Kal 
opoc ov fiiya, or would a simple change of the comma, placing 
it aAer wiUov^ instead of afler ficyOf be sufficient ? 
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occurring in Travels in Morea, ii. p. 41, has misun- 
derstood me as having referred in that remark not 
to the hill of Ptdis, but to that of Gurtzuli ; very 
truly adding, that there is no proof of the latter 
having ever been included within the ancient forti- 
fications of Mantineia. In fiEict, no person who has 
visited Mantineia can suppose that it ever has been 
within the permanent defences of the city ; and the 
exclusion of this steep and lofty cone, the summit 
of which was not more than a mile distant from 
the centre of Mantineia, is a curious fact in refer- 
ence to the military engineering of the Greeks. 
When we consider, however, that, in order to make 
this height permanently serviceable to the defence 
of the city, it would have been necessary to con- 
struct a fortress on the summit, and to inclose the 
face towards Mantineia with walls, doubling the 
expense of fortifying, and requiring a much larger 
garrison than the circular inclosure in the plain, 
which in itself presented on every side a well-flanked 
wall, strengthened by a wet ditch, there is no longer 
any great reason for being surprised at the exclusion 
of the height of Gurtzuli. In times of war it might 
be connected with the city by tempoi-ary works of 
defence, and might long be defended against an 
enemy, who, when possessed of it, would indeed be 
able to observe every military movement within the 
city, but was still too distant to effect much injury 
with ancient missiles. This would have been dif- 
ferent perhaps after the time of Alexander the 
Great, when balistic instruments and the art of 
attacking fortified places were greatly improved, and 
led to a similar improvement in the arts of defence. 
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Vol. iii. p. 99. 

According to the French map, the rivulet here 
mentioned as flowing in a direction contrary to that 
of tlie road, turns westward, and runs into a kata- 
vothra in the way to Kakuri. It cannot therefore, 
as here imagined, have joined the Helisson. 



Vol. iii. p. 107. 

The river which enters a katavothra two miles 
to the north-east of Skotini is formed of three 
branches. One flows south from Mount Gavria, of 
the Phliasia ; a second to the north, from Mount 
Armenia, on the confines of the Mantinice ; and the 
third eastward, from Mount Saeta, passing by Sko- 
tini. Tlie two former, running in opposite direc- 
tions, water a continued valley about ten miles in 
length, about the middle of which is the katavothra 
above-mentioned at the junction of the branch from 
Skotini. In the southern division of the valley, 
where it ^videns considerably, stands Buyati ; at a 
mile to the north-east of which the French com- 
mission observed some remains of antiquity, which 
they suppose, with great probability, to be those of 
A/ea. 



Vol. iii. p. 109. 

The fountain of Stymphalus not only supplied an 
aqueduct which the Emperor Hadrian constructed 
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for the Roman colony of Corinth, but, assisted bj 
other small streams of the Stymphalia, it formed a 
lake in the winter season, and in the summer a river, 
which flowed through the mountains, and at its re- 
appearance at the foot of Mount Chaon in the 
Argolic plain was named Erasinus*. The Stymphalii 
recorded their belief in the identity of their river 
with the Erasinus by worshipping the rivers Erasinus 
and Metope under the forms of oxen. Metope, 
according to Callimachus and Mlmn\ was the river 
of Stymphalus, but Pausanias applied the name 
Stymphalus to the river, as well as to the city and 
the fountain : from the genders of the two words, 
however, it seems most likely, that Metope was the 
source, and that the river was Stymphalus, identi- 
fied with Erasinus. Callimachus describes the river 
Metope as pebbly (7roXi<rr«oc), which seems not very 
appropriate to a stream issuing in a body from the 
earth, and flowing through a marsh. But the Alex- 
andrian poets were not very particular in the epi- 
thets which they attached to localities of Greece. 



Vol. iii. p. 145. 

In the year 1821, the zercthra or subterraneous 
channel leading from the plain of Pheneu^ to the 

* Ilerodot. 6, 7C. Strabo, p. 275. 389. Paiisan. Corinth. 
3, 5. 24, 7, (6). Arcad. 4, 3 (6). 22, 2. Stat. Theb. i. v. 357. 
Tr. in Morea, iii. p. 112 seq. 

* Callim. Hymn, ad Jovcm, v. 20. /Elian. Var. Hist. 2, 33. 
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sources of the Ladon at Lykuria became obstructed, 
in consequence of which the water continued to 
rise in the plain, until it had surrounded the height 
of the ancient Pheneus at the upper extremity of 
the plain ; thus covering this fertile district on every 
other side, as far as the slopes of the mountains, and 
destroying seven or eight square miles of cultivated 
country ; in this state the plain of Pheneus still 
remains. In Travels in Morea, iii. p. 115, 140, 151, 
the reader will find a description of the Pheneatis^ 
as it existed in the year 1806, and the change which 
has taken place in the plain will be understood from 
a comparison of the annexed topographical sketch. 
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made in the year abovementioned, with the same 
district, as exhibited in the map of the Morea. As 
we know that the Pheneatic zerethra were not ob- 
structed for XhQ first time in 1821, we may look for- 
ward in due time to a natural deobstruction and to a 
restoration of the plain to the uses of agriculture ; 
but we may expect at the same time a repetition of 
that inundation of the country about Olympia^ which 
is recorded to have happened on the former occasion. 
According to Pliny the calamity had occurred five 
times; but Eratosthenes, who lived three centuries 
earlier, alludes only to a single instance ^ and it 
seems not very likely that the accident should 
have happened so frequently as Pliny represents, 
when we consider that the opvyfxa or trench of Her- 
cules, of which the remains still exist, was a simple 
canal of drainage, five stades in length and thirty 
feet deep, made for the purpose of conveying the 
river in a single body across the plain to the zere- 
thra, and which, although useful against the ordinary 
effects of the seasons, was powerless in saving the 
plain from such an accident as the obstruction of the 
natural subterraneous channels ^ Had such obstruc- 
tions, and consequent inundations, been frequent^ 
the plain would hardly have been worthy of a Her- 
culean labour. When I visited the Pheneatice, the 
plain still derived some benefit from the work 
of Hercules; one bank of the canal was a conspi- 
cuous object, and was useful in preventing the inun- 

* Plin. H. N. 31,5 (30). Eratosth. ap. Strabo, p. 389. Tra- 
vels in Morea, iii. p. 144. 

' Pausan. Arcad. 14, 2. Travels in Morea, iii. p. 136. 
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datioii of a part of the plain, while in the lower part 
there were small canals which conveyed the waters 
towards the katavothra. 



Vol. iii. p. 155. 

The reader will perceive from what has been 
stated in p. 367 et seq, of this volume, that this 
recapitulation of the Arcadian zerethra requires to 
be enlarged. The Mantinico-Tegeatic plain contains 
not less than eight katavothra, though some of them 
are so small as not easily to be discovered, except 
in the dry season : four of them carry the waters 
to the western, and four to the eastern coast of the 
Peninsula. 



Vol. iii. p. 169. 

The fountain on Mount Khelmos is not, as here 
stated, one of the sources of the river of Karuesi, 
but flows like the river of Sudhena to the Aroa- 
nius. 



Vol. iii. pp. 183. 403. 

Tlie ruins here described are probably not those 
of Ceryneiay as I supposed, but of Bnra^ as the 

cc2 



Conmik«ioii has determined; for it wm 
that the n^mAtos are little more than ft wSk 
m m dbect line from the Metokhi of Tnipia^ vlilflt 
I bcAlie reoogniied as standi njr on a part of the site 
€f Aa^i^and inhere I remarked some remains, whict 
mppmM to have been those of a temple K Trupia is 
lifaoiifc xnidwaj between the riTets Burmem and 
(Jerymites^ and sbout midvaj, at$o, between the 
ndnB of Bmrm and the sea-ehore, eonsequeptlT in a 
mntaral situation of the Burmce^ which oomprelieailed 
pnibtblT, when the Achaic citieg flourished, the 
qpaee embraced bv the sea and the two riTemt tog^ 
ther with ihe interior eouDtrr, as &r as the eonfinet 
^Cjf^^ka. We learn from JK Boblaye, that some 
lemains of Ccrymeia were oli!»erved br Mr. Vietty 
oa ihe moantain which ri^es above the left bank of 

the Br^^^'V^^n ^r f^^-r-r;f^-*r<:^ yi^t ^r^nfr^ ft T^^M--^ fVn 

the moonfaiiis mto tne piaiii*, and just anove t&e 
place where I remarked some ancient remains of 
brick at the foot of the mountain to the left of the 
road leading from Tmpia to Vostitza \ These may 
have belonged to a snbnrb or dependency of Cety- 
neia, which itself stood, according to Strabo, in a 
very lofty situation *. 

The French surveyors have identified a pyramidal 
rock, pierced with three cavities, which are partly 
artificial, and above one of which is the rude form 
of a human face *, with the cavern of Hercules Bura- 



' Travels in Morea, iii. p. 399. 

' Recherches Geogr. &c. p. 25. 

* Travels in Morea, iii. p. 184, 404. 

* tl Kcpvveia Ixl xirfnic inf'ilXifc i^w/««Vi|. Strabo, p. 887. 

* Exp6d. Scient. Architecture, &c. iii. pi. 84, fig. 1. 
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icus, described by Pausanias as having contained a 
small statue of the deity, still oracular in his time \ 
But the rock observed by the French officers ap- 
pears from their narrative to be situated between 
the rivers Akrata and Dhiakofto *, whereas the words 
of Pausanias place the oracular cavern in the pre- 
cipitous rocks which border the BurdictiSy or river 
of Kalavryta; a position not less than five miles 
distant from the cavernous rock discovered by the 
French Commission *. The cavern of Hercules Bu- 
raieus I conceive to have been in a situation similar, 
with respect to the river Buraicus^ to that of the 
grotto with votive niches, which I observed in the 
rocks bordering the Cerynites *. 



Vol. iii. p. 185. 

The maritime level which, interrupted only by 
short intervals of rocky clifis, extends along the 
north-eastern coast of Peloponnesus from Corinth to 

» Achaic. 25, 6 (10). Travels in Morea, iii. p. 406. 

* Exped. Scient. Architecture, iii. p. 41. 

' M. Boblaye differs from the authors of the ArchitecturaP 
Section of the Expedition Sciendfique, for he places the Cave of 
Hercules at Trupia (Rech. Geogr. p. 27). But the words of 
Pausanias {KaTafiamav Zi, Ik Bovpac wc <^^ OaXaaaav, Torafi6^ re 
Bovpaiaroc 6yofiaZ6fieyoc Ka\ *HpaicX^c oif fuyaQ larlv ir trniXalf^) 
hardly allow of the cavern having been a mile distant from the 
river. Nevertlieless, the name of Trupia (from Tpwirii or Tpoihra) 
appears to have had some connexion with the oracular cavern, 

* Travels in Morca, iii. p. 403. 
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Patra, appears to have been formed in the course 
of ages by the soil deposited by the torrents which 
descend from the lofty mountains that rise imme- 
diately at the back of the plains. Wherever the 
rivers are largest, the plains are most extensive, and 
each river has its correspondent promontory propor- 
tioned in like manner to its volume. These pro- 
montories are in general nearly opposite to the open- 
ings at which the rivers emerge from the moun- 
tains ; but it is observable, that the greater number 
of the rivers flow across the plains which they have 
formed in a direction difierent from that which they 
pursued through the mountains, and meet the sea- 
coast to the right or left of the promontories. In this 
respect, however, the Crius and Crathis differ from 
the other rivers, and join the sea at their respective 
promontories. The most remarkable projections are 
Rhiurriy Drepanumy that of the river oi RhypcB, or Sal- 
meniko, which ends in a Delta, that of the Selinus, to 
the east of Vostitza, and that of the Burdictis. The 
Selinus may not have more than restored the loss 
which occurred when Helice and a part of the sur- 
rounding plain were absorbed by the sea; but in 
other parts of the Achaian shore it is probable that 
the plains have considerably increased during the 
historical ages. 



Vol. iii. p. 223. 

Although the distance in time from Kamari 
{Aristonautce) to Zugra (Pellene) is greater than 
from the latter to Trikkala, the horizontal dis- 
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tance of these two intervals is nearly equal, and the 
difference of time is accounted for by the eleva- 
tion of the site of Pellene above the sea, which is 
more than the half of that of Trikkala, Pausanias 
ascribes to both the intervals a road distance of sixty 
stades * ; and in his time better roads may have pro- 
duced a greater approximation to equality in time. 
From these considerations I have now placed My^ 
sceum and Cyrus at Trikkala, and not in the valley 
of Flamboritza, in which I had before supposed 
these hiera to have stood. 

The " copious fountains at Mysseum and Cyrus," 
mentioned by Pausanias ', will suit any of the three 
divisions of Trikkala : the exact situation, therefore, 
of the two hiera can only be determined by some 
discovery of antiquities. 



Vol. iii. p. 228. 

The river, which rises near the site of Cleoiue^ and 
flows into the Corinthian bay a little westward of 
LechcBum^ is named Longo. This seems to be the 

» Achaic. 26, 7 (14); 27, 3, (9). Travels in Morea, iii. 
p. 217, seq. 

' ifiTi ^e 6\(roQ iv Tf Mvaaiy tiwh^a ofiolt^ ra xavra ical vfvp 
&ffSoyoy uytttriy U wtr/iiy. Achaic. 27» 3 (9). 

*Axwrcpw ^c ov ToXv axo rov Mvealov up6p i^nv *Aff«cXiyiriov, 

KaXov^iyov Kvpoc vZk^ It koX IvravBa kvi^fiv ieri, 

4(11). 
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Langeia of antiquity \ the Longo being otherwise 
the only river in this part of the Peloponnesian 
coast of which the ancient name is not known. The 
Elissus and Asopus embraced the hill of Sicyon, and 
the Nemea is identified by its having been the 
boundary between the Corinthia and Sicyonia *, by 
the extant remains of the Hierum of Nemea near 
its sources, and by its having been crossed in the 
way from Athens to Phlius \ as well as from Corinth 
to Sicyon. Statins contrasts the sluggish course of 
the Langeia with that of the Elissus, which he has 
justly described as rapid, and having broken banks. 



Vol. iii. p. 236. 

Strabo when an avrovrriq was accurate. We find, 
accordingly, that his estimate of the height of the 
Acro-Corinthus (three stades and a half*) agrees 
very nearly with the measurement of the French 
surveyors. The perpendicular altitude of the moun- 
tain above the sea is 575 metres, equal to 1886 
English feet, which is equal to three stades and a 

* Junguntur memores, transmissi ab origine r^s, 
Qui Drepani scopulos et olivi ferae Sicyonis 
Culta ferunt, quos pigra vado Langeia tacenti 
Lambit et amfractu riparum incurvus Elissos. 

Stat. Theb. 4, 49. 

* Strabo, p. 382. Liv. 33, 15. 
' iEschin. de Falsa Leg. p. 50. 

'* "Opog vy^^YflKov^ oaov rpiCjy ijfiiav (rrahiwy t')(ov rrlv Kadiroy* 
Strabo, p. 379. 
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tenth at 607 feet to the stade. Nor is there any 
great exaggeration in the words of Statins \ — 

.... qua suminas caput Acro-Corinthus in auras 
Tollit, et altemIL geminum mare protegit umbrft. 

But it would require a December's rising sun to cast 
a shadow of the Acro-Corinthtis over any part of the 
bay of LeckcBum. 



Vol. iii. p. 244. 

Dion Chrysostom describes a place of meeting of 
the Corinthians in terms exactly applicable to the 
existing amphitheatre '. It was without the city, in 
the ravine of a torrent, in a rugged and disagreeable 
situation, which the orator contrasts with that of the 
Dionysiac theatre of Athens at the foot of the 
Acropolis. 



Vol. iii. p. 247. 

The reasons here given for supposing that the 
platform and other remains of a Doric temple, 
which I observed near the cliff to the North of the 
extant columns on the site of Corinth, are those 
of the temple of Apollo, the principal sacred 
edifice of Lower Corinth, are in some degree con- 

' Theb. 7, 106. 

• 0« Kopivdioi fiiy €{*» rijc »<5Xc«c iJ' X^P^P9 ''**'^» »X^doc fiir 

fjiffii adipf«« fiiiiiya rtiy iXivdip^y. Or. Rhod. p. 347, Morell. 
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firmed by an inscription*, to which I neglected to 
advert, though it has been published for more than a 
century. It was found by Spon and Wheler, in the 
year 1676, at the house of a Turk, which seems 
to have stood nearly, if not exactly, on the plat- 
form which I have described, and near which I 
observed a ruined irvpyoq * ; the platform and other 
vestiges of a temple may have been concealed in the 
time of Spon by the modem buildings, all which, 
except the ruined Pyrgo, have been long since re- 
moved from that part of the site of ancient Corinth. 
Spon and Wheler deduced from the inscription, 
compared with Pausanias, an inference, as to the 
situation of the temple of Apollo, similar to that 
which I derived from a comparison of the ancient 
vestiges with the same authority. 

The inscribed stone appears to have been re- 
moved from the ruins, or site of the Turkish house, 
to a mosque in the town, where it was not less con- 
cealed from the notice of travellers than it had been 
at the Turkish harem, until the mosque having been 

* L. Hermidius Celsus et L. Rutilius .... (emeriti ?) 

August! et L. Hermidius Maximus et L. Hermidius . . . 

iEdem et statuara Apollinis Augusti et tabemas Deorum. 

By Spon and Wheler, the last word was read " decern," but a 

recent copy by Sir Gardner Wilkinson leaves scarcely any 

doubt that it was ** Deorum." 

' Le lendemain nous montames a cheval pour Sicyon, et nous 
primes a la droite pour voir une inscription, qu'on nous dit que 
nous trouverions a la maison de Mousselin Naib, ou Lieutenant 
du Cady. Nous la vimes dans la cour d'une maison, qui est le 
serrail de ses femmes, et s'il n'eut pas ete absent, nous n'aurions 
pas eu le credit d'y entrer." Spon, Voyage, &'c., p. 178. Wheler 
describes the stone as the ** transeant over his door." Travels, 
p. 444. 
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destroyed in the Greek war, the stone now lies 
in the road near it. It is part of an architrave, 
the dimensions of which are too small to admit 
of its having formed part of the ancient temple 
of Apollo, which I have given reasons for believing 
to have beea of the larger class of Doric hexastyles. 
Probably, therefore, it belonged to a sacellum which 
was situated within the temenus of Apollo, and 
was dedicated to Augustus, identified with Apollo '. 
The ten tabemae may have served for the festivals 
of tlie Deities. The situation of the temple of 
Apollo, near the edge of cliffi terminating the table- 
land of the city, and looking down upon the harbour, 
resembled exactly that of similar buildings at Syra- 
cuse and Agrigentum. 



Vol. iii. p. 304. 

The French geographers, although they were 
aware of the existence of some remains of a theatre 
near Port Schoemis, now Kalamaki, at the eastern 
termination of the Isthmus of Corinth, appear not 
to have known that the celebrated temple of Nep- 
tune, the scene of the Isthmic games, was in the 
same situation. M. Boblaye remarks, ^ Les mines 
les plus considerables indiquent que la position du 
temple de Neptune etait au couchant du diolcos et 
de la muraille '.*' But the only Hellenic remains at 

* Dedications to Apollo Augustus were not uncommon. See 
Gruter Corpus Inscriptionuro, pp. 36, 1066. Orellii Insc. Lat. 
Select., No. 404, 1436, 254S, 262S. 

' Rech. Geograph. p. 37. 
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the western end of the Isthmus, are some walls, 
forming a portion of those of a ruined medieval 
fortress, which, like its Hellenic predecessor, defended 
the western extremity of the lines of defence across 
the isthmus '. At the eastern end of the Hellenic 
line, and protected by the works which there formed 
its termination at the bay of Kalamaki, stood the 
temple of Neptune : and adjacent to it were a 
theatre and a stadium, as in other celebrated hiera, 
where periodical exhibitions took place. I observed 
remains of both the latter constructions, as well as 
of the temple of Neptune, exactly where the descrip- 
tion of Pausanias, who had previously been treating 
of the places westward of Megara along the shore 
of the Saronic Chdf'y led me to look for them. I 
am surprised, also, to observe, that M. Boblaye, 
describing the wall built " a plusieurs reprises depuis 
Tinvasion de Xerxes jusqu'en 1463," says, "les 
mines des grandes constructions de cette demiere 
epoque, et de leur restoration en 1696, sont les 
seules apparentes aujourd'hui." On the contrary, 
there are remains of a line of Hellenic walls, which 
crossed the Isthmus, and were flanked by towers 
facing to the north. These have served as substruc- 
tions to walls of different times, of which it would 
be difficult to discriminate the exact periods. Athens 
and the isthmus were fortified in the year 253, when 
Thessalonica was besieged, and all Greece threat- 
ened by the Goths in the reign of Valerian '. The 

* See the description of the Hellenic lines, in Travels in Morea, 
iii. p. 287, 303. 

' Pausan. Corinth. 1,7. ' Zosiin. I, 29. 
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Isthmus was again fortified by Justinian towards 
the end of the sixth century \ and again by the 
Greeks against the Turks in 1416, and by the Vene- 
tians in 1463 '. 



Vol. iii. p. 308. 

The distance of 120 stades from Corinth, at which 
Thucydides places Crommyon ', corresponds exactly 
to Kassidhi, where the French surveyors found " des 
mines assez considerables V' though the name Kas- 
sidhi does not occur in the French map, the village 
probably having ceased to exist. Placing Crom- 
my(yi% at Kassidhi, a correction will be obviously 
required in Travels in Morea, iii. p. 307, 308. It 
would seem that the ruins of Crommyon have 
hitherto escaped the observation of travellers, from 
not having been in the road, but a little to the left 
of it. The ruined monument observed by Wheler, 
between " three and four yards high, and eight feet 
square, with large planks of marble and basso- 
relievos upon some of them *," appears to have been 
a sepulchral monument in the vicinity of Crommyon. 
To Sidtis belonged the valley of Susaki, but the 
exact situation of the fortress has not been ascer- 
tained. 

' Procop. de iEdif. 4, 2. Phranza, 1, 34. 38. 
' Travels in Morea, iii. p. 304. 

• Thucyd. 4, 45. 

• Boblaye, Rech. Geogr. p. 85. 

• Wheler's Travels, p. 436. 
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Vol. iii. p. 309. 

The only alteration which the French survey sug- 
gests, in illustration of the battle fought between 
the Corinthians and Athenians on the shore below 
Solygeia^ in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian 
war, is, that Rheittcs was at the mouth of the river 
of Galataki, which joins the sea at a retiring angle 
of the coast three miles south of Kekhries, and that 
the place was named from the river. Solygeia stood 
probably at the village of Galataki, that place cor- 
responding to the data of Thucydides as to Solygeia, 
namely, that the mountain on which it stood, o 
SoXv^cioc Xo^oc, was twelve stades from the shore 
of the bay which lies between Chersonesus and 
Rheitus, twenty stades from the nearest part of the 
Isthmus, and sixty stades from Corinth \ These dis- 
tances are found to accord perfectly with Galataki. 



Vol. iii. p. 315. 

In Corinthia, beyond the Isthmus, and in the 
adjacent part of the Megaris, lying to the west of 
Megara, the ancient sites requiring to be identified 
are Therma, Peiraeum, the Heraeum, Cape Olmiae, 
(Enoe, Tripodiscus, and ^Egeirus. In Travels in 
the Morea, iii. p. 313 et seq,, and in Travels in 
Northern Greece, ii. p. 410, the reasons will be found 
for ] lacing all these sites as they will be found on 

' Thiicyd. 4, 42. 
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the map, except that by the error of a name, Bissia 
instead of Skhino is stated in Travels in Morea, iii. 
p. 315, 1. 14, to have been the site of CEnoe, Lieut. 
Stanley, R.N., Admiralty-Surveyor, remarked some 
ruins one mile east of Cape Melangavi, near the west- 
em end of Lake Vuliasmeni. These seem to mark 
the exact site of the temple of Juno, which took the 
epithet of Acraea from the neighbouring promontory, 
and to be the same ruins which were observed by 
M. Dutroyat^ I am informed by Mr. Finlay that 
he observed some broken inscriptions and other re- 
mains of antiquity at the Kaly'via of Perakhora, 
three miles from Perakhora, on the way to its port 
called Strava. These may be vestiges of some de- 
pendency of Peircsumy or possibly of Peiraeum itself, 
though I am more disposed to place the latter at 
Perakhora, from the fine situation and from the 
similar import of the two names. (Enoe seems 
justly to have been recognized by Dr. Forchhammer 
at a " Paleokastro, de forme quarree, au-dessus de 
Skhino ^" 



' M. Dutroyat, a vu sur le Cap Hagios Nikolaos, situe 
exactement a 7 milles Romains de Corinth, un lac remarquable, 
Domme Vuliasmeni, des fondations d'edifice, une grande quantite 
de poteries antiques, des tombeaux et des citernes creus^s dans 
le roc : quelques gros blocs sur le bord occidental du lac indi- 
quent peut-^tre la place du bitiment dont parle Xenophon. 
Au-dessous de la chapelle Hagios Nikolaos, qui occupe proba- 
blement Vemplacement du temple, est une caveme ou Ton peut 
placer Voracle de Junon. (Boblaye, Rech. Gcogr. sur les 
Ruines de la Moree, p. 36.) 

' Boblaye, p. 36. 
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Vol. iii. p. 321. 

Teneay having been sixty stades to the south of 
the Acro-Corinthus, occupied undoubtedly some 
position in the valley of the river, which rising in 
the same mountains as the Longo or Langeia^ or 
river of CleoruB^ pursues a parallel course, and enters 
the Corinthian plain on the eastern side of the moun- 
tain of Acro-Corinthus. The name of this river has 
not been preserved in ancient history. Perhaps, like 
the Nemeay it was named from the principal place 
towards its sources, which was Tenea. 

Although no remains of the Teneatic gate of the 
Acro-Corinthus^ or of the temple of Lucinay which 
stood near it, have been observed in or near the 
modem inclosure of the fortress, we may safely pre- 
sume that it stood near the south-eastern angle 
of the Acro-Corinthus. As the descent of the 
mountain into the vale of Tenea must have been of 
considerable length, a road distance of sixty stades 
from the walls of the fortress vnll hardly reach 
beyond Khiliomodhi. Here ancient sepulchres 
have been observed, in one of which a beautiful 
painted /ciXi£, of the fifth or sixth century B.C., 
has been found. At no great distance, therefore, 
from Khiliomodhi it is probable that Te7iea stood. 
The name of Ktenia, a village a mile and a half 
to the southward of Khiliomodhi, may have been 
corrupted from Tenea; but the distance of Ktenia 
from the Acro-Corinthus is greater than 60 stades 
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by the road, nor have any Hellenic vestiges been 
there observed which can outweigh the testimony 
afforded bv those at Khiliomodhi. 



Vol. iii. pp. 349, 375. 

Some remains of a fortress are still to be seen on 
a summit of Mount Tricaranum, about two miles 
north-eastward of the ruins of PhliiiSy near a small 
village named Kutzi. Professor Ross, of Athens, 
ascribes these ruins to Buphia or Phcebia^ names 
which, though separate in Stephanus, he rightly 
judges to have belonged to one and the same place*. 
The situation, however, answers so well in every 
respect to that which is required by the narrative of 
Xenophon for Tricarana^^ that I cannot but iden- 
tify it with that fortress. We know nothing of 
Phfpbia^ except that it was in the Sicyonia. 

On the northern summit of the same ridge on 
which the fortress Tricarana was situated, Professor 
Ross found remains of another Hellenic fortress', 
which seems perfectly to correspond with Thyamia by 
its situation relatively to Sicyon and Phlim\ The 
site forms a triangle with the villages of Stimanga and 
Skrapani, at the distance of about a mile from each. 
It lay in the mountain road from Phlius to Sicyon, 
rather nearer to the former city than to the latter, 

* Bulletino dell Instituto di Corr. Arclieeol xii. p. 21. 
' Travels in Morea, iii. p. 346, seq. 

* Bulletino di Corr. Arch. xii. p. 22. 

* Travels in Morea, iii. p. 375. 

D(l 
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and nearly on a line with Titaney on the opposite 
side of tlie Asopus. 



Vol. ill. p. 354. 

Professor Ross has confirmed the conjecture here 
advanced as to Titane^ having discovered its remains 
a little eastward of Voivoda, a village on the same 
mountain side on which Paradhisi and Liopesi are 
situated, about two miles south of the latter. The 
summit of a narrow ridge, advancing from the 
mountain towards the valley of the Asopus, was 
well fortified on every side, and at the extremity 
there was a citadel, of which the walls and towers 
subsist in some places to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet. Titane, therefore, was a small fortified 
tmvHy — a fact not apparent from Pausanias, who 
alhulcs only to Titane as a mountain upon which 
stood temples of jTlsculapius and of Miuer\'a, sur- 
nanied Coronis^ Within the acropolis Dr. Ross 
found a church of St. Tr}7)hon, preserving fragments 
of Doric columns, as well as of a frieze, sixteen inches 
liigli, with metopes, thirteen inches broad ^. As 
these dimensions seem too small for the temple of 
ifi'i8culai)ius, they may have belonged to that of 
Minerva, who, as protectress of citadels, is likely to 
have had her temple within the acropolis. No re- 
mains of the temple of iEsculapius, therefore, are 
likely to be found without an excavation. 

* Pausan. Corinth. 2, 7 (8). Travels in Morea, iii. p. 377. 
Hnlletino di Corr. Archapol. xii. p. 27. 
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Vol. iii. p. 383. 

The ancient wall here mentioned as stretching 
from the mountain to the shore, although it was 
probably some territorial boundary, could not, as 
here? suggested, have marked that of Sicyon towards 
Pellene^ for Pausanias describes that boundary as at 
or near a river which had its origin in the moun- 
tains above Pellene ', that is to say, in Mount Cyl- 
lene. Its name, if he ever gave it, has dropped 
from his text. The only river which, having that 
origin, flows to the gulf of Corinth is the Trikka- 
lino, which rises at and above Trikkala, flows along 
the eastern side of the hill q{ Pellene ^ and, leaving 
Xylokastro near its left bank at the point where it 
issues from the mountains, joins the sea after a 
course of a mile through the maritime plain. And 
this is so much more likely to have been the river 
intended by Pausanias, as it is the greatest between 
the SythaSy near Sicyon^ and the CriiiSy near AiJgeira, 
Scylax assists in the same conclusion, by stating 
120 stades to liave been the length of the Sicyonian 
coast ^ which exactly agrees with the twelve geogra- 
phical miles between the mouth of the Trikkalino 
and that of the Nemea, which separated the Sicyonia 

* Ilora^oi ci Ik Tuy op&y Karipxoyrai vwip rtfy lltWiiytiy, Tpo^ 
fiiy Alyiipag KuXovfiiyoQ Kpioc* <X'*'' ^^ avroy to oyo^a ^wo 
lirayfK Kphv («c) *►*<«« AXXoc wvd/iaorai irora/ioc» oc apxofAiyoc U 
£<irvXov rov opovc cc Toy "Ep/ioF Karnai. icaOori ^e HiXXtiytvaiy 
opoi rijt x^fpn^ wp«C 2«vw*iFiovf tiatf Kara rovro irorafi^ o^vi rif, 
t^aroc Torafi^y rHy *A\a'iicifyt ec T^y 2Ui:w«i'/aK iicii^t^tri OaXav^ 
ear. Paiisan. Achaic. 27, 4 (11). TraTcU in Morea, iii. p. 595. 

» P. 15. Hudson. 

I) d 2 
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from the Corinthia. The sources of the TrikkaHno 
having been entirely in the Pellen^a, and the river 
having bordered the eastern suburbs of Pellene, Pau- 
sanias regarded it as a Pellenaean river, as appears 
by his words Trora/uoc cr^icrc ; and hence, although it 
marked the frontier of the Pellenaea towards Sicyon 
in the lower part of its course, the crest of the 
north-easterly continuation of the ridge of Mount 
Zy ria, and not the river, was more probably the 
common boundary in the interior country. It ap- 
pears that OliirtiSy now Xylokastro, was a fortress of 
the Pellenemes on its maritime frontier. Donma, 
now Mount Koryf i, the Donoessa or Gonoessa of 
Homer, was another of their fortresses. AristonautrB, 
near the modern Kamari, was their harbour, and 
their sea^-coast was separated, probably, from that of 
JEgeira by the promontory Avgo ^ 

Tlie French Commission have identified the river 
of Trikkala or Xylokastro with the Sys of Ptolemy-; 
but if the Sys was the same as the Sytha.s of Pausa- 
nias \ it could not have been so far from Sicyon, 
that is to say, about 10 miles by the road. Such a 
distance was incompatible with the procession of 
seven male and seven female children, who on the 
festival of Apollo went from Sicyon to the Sytlias, 

* Travels in Morea, iii. p. 212, 217, 224, 386. 
' Ptolem. 3, 16. 

rpaire'iciy ctt' "Aptfrroyavrai, to iirituoy to ritWiyiaiw*', tarty 
oXiyoy virip rf)y ohoy (y apirrTep^ UoaeuioiOi, itpoy' TrpoeXdovtri ci 
KaTa Trfy Xiijtpopoy 'EXieyo-wv ti KuXovfuyoQ troTUfiog icai fxir avroy 
XvBac iffT\y, tKCihovTiQ ec BaXaaoKir. Paijsan. Corinth 12, 2. 
Travels in Morea, iii. p. 383. 
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and returned to the temple of Apollo in the agora 
of that city ' : and this seems a sufficient reason for 
rejecting the reading of Siehelis and Bekker in the 
passage of Pausanias relating to the river of Pel- 
lene, where for the word r«c of the MSS. they havb 
substituted 2v0ac. Nor can 2uc, the proposed read- 
ing of Kuhnius, in the same place, although more 
plausible, be admitted, unless Sys and Sythas were 
different rivers, which it is not easy to believe. 



Vol. iii. p. 386. 

The river, which rises on the western side of the 
mountain Mavrioro or Mavronoro, the ancient 
Chelydorea, is not that which I crossed at nine 
A.M. of the 26th of April, but another, and larger, 
which 1 crossed at 9 * 45. The former rises on 
the northern side of Mount Chelydmra^ at a vil- 
lage named Ghelini. Neither of them is named in 
ancient Jiistory ; but as Phelloe was in the moun- 
tains above yEgeira, forty stades from thence', 
Zakhuli, or some place near it, must have been the 
situation of Phelloe, and Phelloeis may have been 
the name of the river, as Zakhulitiko is at present. 

* oi C€ irul^ac £irra koi terac xapQivovQ CTt tov YtxSav irora- 
lio¥ uxotrTtWovtnv tKerivoyra^, Pausan. Corinth. 7» 7 (ft). 
» Pausan. Achaic. 26, 4(10). Travels in Morea, iii. p. 389. 
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Vol, iii. p* 39y< 

The Lago-potamo, called the river of Dhmkafto* 
in the lower purt of its course from a village of that 
name near its left banki is tlie oiilv eotiHJdemljIi' 
stream, between jEgeira and JEyium, of whirb Paosa- 
niaa has not left us the name. It may jio!*8ibly be the 
Erasinus of Strabo, who, in speaking of the Cnminiui 
of the Argeian plain, adds, 'Pii Si koi aXXoc ^MC^vvfa&K 

tK rJfc ApKdSiac «ic Tov Kara Bowpav atyitiX6v '. The 

Dhiakofto joins the sea about midway between the 
sites of A^g€e and Bara^ and at two-thirds of the 
distance from ^^geira to Bura, -^gse had ceas^ to 
exist long before the time of Stralx* * ; all tUit 
part of the Achaian coast was consequently divided 
between jEgeira and Buirn : and the river Dhiakuftu» 
being much nearer to the latter site, was prolmbly in 
the Burdice. 



Vol. iii. p. 416. 

The statement here made, that the distance given 
by Pausanias, of 90 stades by sea between the fort of 
Minerva and Erineus, and that of 60 stades by sea 
between Erineus and iEgium, confirm the placing of 
the former at Psatho-pyrgo, and of the latter at the 



• Strabo, p. 371. 

» Polyb. 2, 41. Strabo, p. 386. Pausan. Achaic. 25, 7 (12). 
Arcad. 15, 4 (9). 
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Vineyards of Lambiri, may seem to require some 
explanation, as the two direct distances are nearly 
equal ; and as the curvature of the coast, although 
it rendered the former paraplus longer, could not 
have made it longer in so large a proportion to the 
latter as nine to six. Consequently, this is one 
among the incorrect details which Pausanias has 
given of the paraplus between Patrse and -^gium, 
of which the total (230 stades) is accurate ; a line 
parallel to the general outline of the coast, mea- 
sured by openings of three cm. in the compasses, 
being about 23 o. m. in length. Nevertheless, 
as we find that 60 stades is the true distance 
between Lambiri and Vostitza, and that 15 stades, 
assigned by Pausanias to the distance between 
the fortress of Minerva and the harbour of Panor- 
mus, accords vnth the true distance between the 
nearest point of the latter and Psatho-pyrgo, we may 
presume that Psatho-pyrgo and Lambiri, having been 
the only two liarbours between Panormus and 
^giuTHy were the two places intended by Pausanias ; 
and we may consider the curvature of the coast 
between Psatho-pyrgo and Lambiri as a confirmation 
of the greater length of that portion of tlie para- 
plus which lay between the fortress of Minerva 
and ^giuniy although the length ascribed to it by 
Pausanias be not correct either in itself or in its 
proportion to the other jmrt. 

If any doubts should still remain as to the posi- 
tion of the fortress of Minerva, a place named only 
by Pausanias, there can be none at least as to Eri- 
neus, which is described by Thucydides as a harbour 
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in the district of Rhypes \ The bay of Lambiri is 
the only semblance of a harbour between Vo8titza 
{^gium) and Psatho-pyrgo, and its distance from 
jEgium is exactly that at which Pausanias places 
Erineus. 



Vol. ill. p. 418. 

The geographers of the French Commission have 
placed Rhypes at some ruins on the right bank of 
the river Tholo, where it issues into the plain, — the 
same river which I suppose to have been the Phomuc 
of Pausanias, — whereas they identify the Phcmis 
with the river of Salmeniko, without considering 
that this would be inconsistent with the placing of 
Rhypes on the Tholo ; because the Phoenix having 
(according to Pausanias) been a river of the jEgiatis, 
Rhypes must, on this supposition, have been situated 
westward of the river of Salmeniko. The distance, 
it is true, of the position on the Tholo from Vos- 
titza is correctly that which Pausanias assigns as 
the interval between iEgium and Rhypes ; it is, 
moreover, as he indicates, a little to the left of the 
main road from .l^igium to Patrje-; but one can 

Oi'fu^nrrai Karit 'Eowfuv ttj^ 'A)(^(na^ iv rjj 'PvTrik'ij. ThncvH. 
7, 34. 

oXiyov ^E virep Ttiv \no<po[U}v 'Vvttwv f.trrt rh tpeiKia' ara^iovQ 
?E A'iyiov TTipi ToiHj Tftuitcovra u7ri\Ei 'PvwQy, Aiyiov ^e r»)i' 
\ijpay ?uui(Ti fkiv TTOTafio^ (PmiiE. iiElEim ^e Kai EVEpog Meya- 
I /rcic, «c OdXiKTuai^ pioirtQ. Achaic. 2;3, 4. 
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hardly conceive that two of the most important cities 
of Achaia * should have been placed so near to each 
other as 30 stades. We may be allowed, there- 
fore, to suspect the accuracy of Pausanias or his 
text, as to the distance between Rhypes and 
iEgium ; and the more so, as there is an evident 
incorrectness in others of his distances between 
PatrsB and ^^gium. Rhypes I have already con- 
jectured to have stood on the banks of the river 
of Salmeniko, in a lofty situation like Cyreneia and 
Bura ; and Erineus apparently was its port. Such 
a position is well adapted to the iccpauviac 'Piirtc of 
.^chylus*, as well as to the name itself, which appears 
to be derived from the same origin as tpuiriov and 
the Latin nfpes, Tlie river was named perhaps, like the 
Cerynites and the Bura'icus, from the city by which it 
flowed, and this miiy partly account for its not having 
been noticed by Pausanias, whose only information as 
to Rh^-pes is, its position relatively to iEgium, and 
that it had ceased to be inhabited from the time of 
Augustus '. Strabo confirms the fact of its having been 

* Rhypes {al 'Vv^rt^) sent two colonics to Italy, which became 
opulent cities. Myscellus of Rhypes was the reputed founder 
(ouioriic) of Croton : and from Rubi, one of the resting-places of 
Horace in his way from Rome to Bnmdusium, some of the finest 
specimens of Greek art in bronze and pottery have been ob- 
tained. On some of the coins of Rubi the Greek name is 
written I*Y^, in the singular. From other coins it appears that 
the inhabitants called themselves PYDA2TFJNOI. 

* 'PviriQ fiey ohi: oIkovi'tqi' n^r rk '^^utpay 'Pviricn KaXovfjiytiy 
itr\ov Aiyicic kgI ^aptlg' teal AitryitXo^ ^i. Xtyic wov' 

hoi/pay Itpoy re Kal Kipavring 'PvTnf. 

Strabo, p. 387. 

* Pausan. Achaic. 18, 5 (7). 
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desolate about that time; but it had undoubtedly 
been reduced to poverty long before, as it was not 
among the Aehaian cities which renewed the league 
in the year b. c. 280 \ There may still possibly 
exist near the river of Salmeniko sufficient vestiges 
of Rhjfpes to fix its exact position. 

» Polyb. 2, 41. 
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VOLUME 1. 

Page line 
77 ult. for on the left are seen Vidhisova, Botia, and 
Klisura, and on the right Agrielea and Varibopi 
read on the left arc seen Agrielea and Klisura, 
and on the right Varibopi, Vidhisova, and Botia. 
for B. c. 3P2 read b. c. 39.j 
for near Polovitza read above Sokha 
for right read left 

for from Priniko to Kavo-Xy'li read from Kavo- 
Xy'li to Priniko 
262 2, 3 for northern and southward read eastern and west- 
ward 
282 6 for Kurtziiri read Kuskuni : fiee p. 337, 1. 22. 
360 19 for Minerva read Diana 
365 1 7 for Tyrtaius read Euripides 
396 26 for southward read northward 

426 4, 5 \ - jc \ J x* 1 

I for iEgaleum read ^gaieos 



95 


1 


191 


11 


201 


13 


231 


4 



412 ERRATA TO TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 



VOLUME II. 

for joins the Alpheius read joins tlie river of 

Andritzena 
for twenty minutes read 6fly minutes 
for Servoi read Zerzova 
for behind Lalusi, towards Olono, is Zoga, read 

below Lalusi is Zoga 
for river of Tzoia read river of Pyrgo 
for of the peak read on the peak 
for peculiarity of statues read peculiarity of the 

statues 
penult, after northern side add and three of the southern 
for northern read south-western 
dele colossal 
for from west to east read from north-west to 

south-east 
529 1 1 for river of Verria read river of Vrestena 



VOLUME III. 

53 24 for Turniki read Karya 

103 20 for north-western read south-western 

135 10 for Stymphalus read Orchomenus 

188 10 for eighty read one hundred 

307 note, 1. 1, 2nd col. for Artemidorus read Apollodorus 

315 14 for Bissia read Skhino 

307 note for 0r/<Tti' read (^atriv 

379 20 for Demetrius read Demetrias 

Inscription No. 52, is at Mistra, not at Tripolitza. 
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line 
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42 
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65 


ult. 


122 
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188 


17 


260 


21 


440 


11 


441 


penid 


466 
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Aseatis, the, 114 

Afiimean Gulf, 289 

Awne, 195, 290 iw.; in Argoli*, 293; 
the MesscnUn, 293 ; error of 8trabo 
respecting A sine, 178 

A»6n)ato, 1/6 

'A<ru>«-o\tf, pcrhafM an error for 'A<ra>- 
iro« iroXt*, 1G9 

Asopns, the river, 392 

Asopiit, lt)9 

Astcrion, statue by, at Olympia, 61 

Asterion, tlic river, 263 and n. ; daugh- 
ters of the, iV/rW. 

Astra, height of the summit of, 221 

Astr6, 115; bay of, 295 

A strum, 295 m/. 

Atalantes, Curriculum, 240 

Athan&sios, Aghios, the ancient Cy- 
phanU, 300,301 

Atnen«um,247; fortress between Mega- 
lopolis and Asea, 248; Athenaeum, not 
the same place as the fortress, ihid. 

Atliensus, corrupt passage of. 350 

Athenians, debarkation of tne, on the 
coast of Elis, in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, 215 

Athens, number of statues there in the 
time of Pliny, 103 n. 

Athletflp, monuments of, in Olympia, 
60; statues dedicated from fines 
levied upon the, 74; where placed, 
85 

Atreus. king, 258 

AtzikoIo,232 

A iigeisp ( JEipat\ 1 70 

Augustus, statue of, in the Olrmpiuni, 
22 ; identified with Apollo, 395 

Aura, the marc of Pheiaolas of Corinth, 
sUtue of, 68 

avOcirrtiv, 141 fi. 

Auxeaia and Damia, temple of, at CEa, 
275: sutuesof, 276 

Ararino, the peninsula of, 190; cavern 
at, 191 ; supposed by some to be Sphac- 
teria, 192 

Avff6, Mount, 289 $q. ; promontory of, 

a^ff<rtv, or starting-place of the foot- 
racer in the Stadium, 81 
' A x^ial irirpai^ 215 n. 

B. 



Babyca, a bridge over the Kurotas, 1 15 «. 
Balyra, bridge of Mavrozdmcno over 

the, 118 
B4oitza,267 

Barbocthenet, Mount, 344 m. 348 to. 
Belalt, Khan, 378 
Belemina, 234, 237, 366; Mount, 

height of, 203 
Bcleminatis, or Dclniinatis. 185, 234 
B^lifsi, remains of an aqueduct near, 

266 



Belminntis and Megalopolitis, the boun- 
dary of, 237 

Benevento (Uovifidr), 145 «r. 

Bcziane, height of the hill of, 204 

Bishops in the Mor^a in the thirteent 
century, 139 

Bissia, 399 

Bizati, Port, 287 

Boeckh (Prof.), explanation by, of the 
brazen tablet brought from Olympia 
by Sir W. Cell, 2 »q. 

Boethns of Carthaf^, gilded ivory 
statue of a naked child by, 26 

Bo£tvXov, 178 

Boivin, Editor of Nicephorus Gregoras, 

Bokhdsia, 388 

Bolei, 290 

Boi/Xcirriiptoy, or council-house, at 
Olympia, 38 

Boza, ruins of Asopns at, 169 

Brascflp, 295 ; ruins of, 302 ; road from, 
to Sparta, 341 

Brass, commonly emnloyed by the great 
artists of Greece, 103 

Brazen statues, cause of the disappear- 
ance of, 104 

Bridges of Laconia, 115 m^. ; bridge al 
Sparta over the Trypi^tiko, 1 15 -over 
the Eiirotas, 115n. 116; at Xer6- 
kambi, 116; of Mavroziimeno, 118; 
of Vulci, Cora, and Terracina, 124 

Brysec, 163, 166 

Bucephala, 283 

Buchon (J. A. C), on an inscription 
upon a fountain at Mistri, 132 «. 
*' Chronicle of the Mor^" edited by, 
1 36* translation of the Chronicle of 
the Morea, with notes, &c. by, 148 

Buleutcrium, or Council-house, al 
Olympia, 89, 90 

Bupliagium, 232 fq. 

Buphagiis, the river, 232 

Buphia, 401 

Buporthmus, promontorv of, t284 tg. 

Bura, 237 : ruins of, 38/ 

Buraice, 388 

BuraYcns, the river, 339 

Bureika Kaly'via, ruins of, 237 

Bustrophcdon, verses in, 33; on the 
mode of writing on, 34 n. 

Buyati, 383 

Byzantii, treaaurv of the, at Olvmpia, 
40, 41 

C. 

Cvneua, represented on the western 
aetus of tne Olympieium, 17 

Cagaco, the fountain. 173 

Calamie, 182 

Callides of Megara, sUtues by, at Olym- 
pia, 64 

Callistephaniis, a wild olive-tree, at 
Olvmpia, 48, 86 
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Callisto, tomb of, 238, 239 

Gallon of Elis, works of, at Olympia^ 

56,69 
Canachu8 of Sicyon, statue by, at Olym- 

pia,68 
Cantharus of Sicyon, statues by, at 

Olympia, 62, 73 
Calpe, the horse-race so called, 66 n. 
Caphvie, the plain of, 227 ; the lake of. 

Capo d'Istria, Count, accused of having 
injured the ancient treasury at Pharis, 

Carceres of the Stadium, 92, 93 n. 

Cardamyla, 179 

Camasium, 236 ; Krano, 248 ; not to be 

confounded with the sacred grove of 

Apollo so called, ibid. 
Camion, the river, 234, 336 
Carthage, treasury of, at Olympia, 40 
Caryse, 342 sqq. 348 sq. 
Caryatis, 298 
Carystus, 350, 366 
Catalans, the, 169 
Cans, 223, 2-28 
Cavenis in the neighbourhood of the 

Anigrus, 108 
Cedar, figures of, studded with gold, in 

the treasury of the Megarenses at 

OIy^lpia, 41 
Cella of the temple of Jupiter, 18 
Centaurs and Lapithe, contest of the, 

represented in the western aetus of 

the Olympicium, 17 
Cephallenia, 214 
Cerausius, Mount, height of, 204 
Ceres, temple of, at Helos, 241 ; Her- 

maic dedication to, now in the Rntish < 

Museum, 373; otovc of, on Mount i 

Alcsius, ibid. ; the temple of Ceres 

Chamyne, 45; in the Hippodrome of 

01yrapi;i, 78 ; the priestess of, 75 ; 

temple of Ceres Eleusinia, within the 

TheipuMpa, 228; temple of Ceres 

Thermasia, 281 sq. i 

Ceryncia, 338 ; ruins of, 387 ' 

Cerynites, river, 388 

Chaa, 215«. I 

XaVaTrTra or \a'id<p<pa^ 214 n. I 

Chains, the, (Seine) near Pans, 221 | 

Champlitte, William de, 137 w/9. 
Chandler (Dr.), on the Olympieiuui, ; 

lOn. 106n. | 

Charadrus, river of Argeia, 266 ; of C'y- 

nuria, 340 ' | 

Chariot-race of Olympia, the relict of 

an ancient custom, 93 
Chelonatas, Cape, 2 1 0, 21 4 | 

Chelydorca, Mount, 405 
Chionis, column of, 67 
Chccrius, the torrent, the northern 

boundary of the Eleuthcro-Laco- 

nians, ld5 
" Chronicle of the Mor4a," 135 ; date of | 

the, 148, 159 ; character of {he.ibid. : I 



translation of the, with notes, by M. 
Buchon, 148 ; a specimen of the Greek 
language and poetry of the 13ih cen- 
tury, 155; French terms in the, 156 

"Chronique de Moree" quoted, 134 «. 

Chryselephantine statues in the He- 
mnm of Olympia, 25 ; in the Philip- 
peium, 26 n. 39 

Chrysothemis of Ai^s, statues by, at 
Olympia, 66 

Cicero, passage in one of the Verrine 
orations of, 127 

Circus of Romulus, 93 ji. 

Cissa, the fountain, 231 

Cladeus, the river, 8, 17, 78 ; changes 
in, 101 ; the vale of, 8 

Clarence, dukedom of, its name d«^ 
rived from Clare, in Suffolk, 212 

Clarencia, De, coins of the Frank 
princes of Achaia thus inscribed, 210 

Cleitor, the river, 224 

Cleomenes defeated bv Antigonus at 
the battle of Sella&ia,' 347 sq. 

Cleon of Sicyon, works of, at Olympia, 
26,51,60,62,65,66 

CleouK, river of, see Langeia 

Climax, the road, 371 9q.\ whence 
named, 373 

Clymenus, altars erected by, at Olym- 
pia, 47 

Cnacadium, the mountain, 173 

Cnacalesia : temple of Artemis Cnaca- 
lesia at Caphyae in Arcadia, 173 

Cnacalus, Mount, 173 

Cnacion, the river, 115 and n. II611. 
161 and n. 

Cnaco, the fountain, 174 

Cnidus in Caria, wall at, 126 

Coccygium, mountain, more anciently 
called Thornax, 286, 288 

CockercU (Mr.), visit of, to Olvmnia, 
10,12 

Colonis, or Colonides, 1 95 ; island Colo- 
nis the same as Hydrea, 286 

Colotes, maker of the four-legged table 
in the Heraeum of Olympia, z6 

Columnar mode of Greek writing, 33 

Colyergia, promontory, 284 #9. 

Constantino Manasses, 2ui^o«//ts \po- 
viKi) by, 136 n. 

Constantine Palaeologus, 143 

Contract of alliance. See Treaty 

Cora, bridge of, 124 

Corinth in the 13th century, 137; am- 
phitheatre at, 393 ; temple of Apollo 
at, ibid, 

Corone, now Petalidhi, 195 

Coryntheium, 195 

Coryphasium, \Zn. 191 

Corvthenses, 114 

Corjthic zcrethra, 115, 3<J9 

Cory thus, the plain of, 113 

Cotylius, Mount, height of, 203 

Council-house, at Olvmpia, 38 

Crathis, the river, 390 
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CntinuB of Speurto, statue by, at Olyui- 
pia,65 

Creium, Mount, the rocks Pallantides 
in, 252 

Criuft, the river, 390 

Crocese, 170; pebbles at, 171 

Crcesus, palace of, at Sardeis, 207 

Croml, ^, 234 iq. 

Cromitis, 234 

Croromyon, 397 

Cronium, 13 ». 

Cronius, Mount, 8, 13 n, 14 ». 74, 85 

Cronus, sacrifices there to, 74 n. 

Croton, Myscellus of Rhypes, the foun- 
der of, 409 n. 

Cnini,239 

Curriculum, or course of the Hippo- 
drome, 94 and n. ; Curriculum Ata- 
lantea,240 s 

Cjclades, the, given to Geoflfroy 11. 

Cyllene, Mount, 210; height of, 203 

Cjnadra, the source of the Elcuthe- 
rium, 262 n. 

Cynisca, 60 ». ; car of, 60 and n. 

Cynuria, 339 ; in Arcadia as well as in 
Argolis, 340; Ionic the original dia- 
lect of, 338; a part of Argeia, 302 sq. 

Cyparissia, 13i>. IG9 

Cyphanta, 301 

Cypselus, 35 ; the chest of, at Olympia, 
26, 27; fijfuiw on, 27 #99. 213 

Cyrenaei of Libya, treasury of the, at 
Olympia. 41 

Cyrus, in the Pellenaea, 391 



D. 



DsdaluB of Sicyon, works of, at Olym- 
pia, 59, 61,62, 64 

Distondas of Sicyon, sutue by, at Olym- 
pia, 73 

Daippns, statue by, at Olympia, 71 

Dameas of Croton, statue of Milo by, 
at Olympia, 68 

Damia and Auxesia, temple of, at (£a, 
275; sutuesof, 276 

Damocretus of Sicyon, sUtuc by, at 
Olympia, 62 

Damonicus the Eleian, 52 

D*Aunoy, lord of Arkadhia, 147 

* D« Ctarencia,' coins of the Frank 
princes of Achaia thus inscribed, 210 

Ded^bey,236 

Done (Anivolo), 115, 367 «. 368 

Delphi, oracle at, 47 n. 

AtXdMl, 205 

Dendra,268 

Dentheliatis, or district uf Dentbelia, 
187, 188, 351 n. 

Denthiaa, or Denthiades, 351 

nesporaa, the Hermvuro at, 236 ; tem- 
pfeor,244 



de Stackelberg (M.)« one of the dis- 
coverers of the Phigalian marbles, 
270 
Dhamala, the rock of Theseus on the 

mountain of, 282 
Dha8ka1i6, island, 294 
Dhiak6flo, the river of, 406 
Dhidhyma, valley of, 289; natuial 
cavity in the earth at, 289 n. ; ancient 
well at, 290 n. 
Dhiof6rti, Mount, 244 ; height of, 204 
Dhip6tamo, 180 
Dhok6, island, 285 sq. 
Dhuliana, the river of, 113, 249 
Diana, temple of, at Scillus, 9tt. ; the 
hunting-grounds of, 360 ; Diana Hir- 
meresia, temple of, 206 ; Diana Lini- 
natis, inscriptions relating to, 181 ; 
temples of, 182 
Dictynnaeum, Cape, 173 
Didymi, villaffe, 289 aq,; temples of 
Apollo, of Neptune, and of Ceres, at, 
ifttd. 
Dionysicles of Miletus, statue by, at 

Olympia, 72 
Dionysius of Argos, works of, at Olym- 
pia, 58, 59 
Diophantus, archonship of. 111 
Dipiea,243 
Dodwell (Mr.), visit of, to Olympia, 10, 

11 
*Dog8,' followers so called, by the 

Romans, 127 
ioXixo^ ipo/jLox^ 95 n. 
Dolphin in the Hippodrome of Olym- 
pia, 76, 92 
Donoessa, or Donusa, fortress of, 404 
Dontas of Sparta, small figures by, at 

Olympia, 41 
Doric dialect, numerous vestiges of the, 
among the Greeks of Mount Pamon, 
829 A. 
Dor6theos, Bishop of Monemvasia, 

Chronicle by, 135 
Dor\-cleidas o'f Sparta, sUtuo by, at 

olympia, 24 
Drepanum, 390 
ipoyyot, probably the Peloponnesian 

form of Xoy7o«, 158 
Ducange, Glofwarium Medi* et lnlim« 

Graecitatis, 136 
Ducas, Nicephonis, 146 
Ducas, Theodore, 146 
Dyr6(Dhikh6?), 174 
Dyr6s. Sec Tynis and Tyr6. 
Dyspontium, 5 



I K. 



Eagle, braien, in the Hippodrome of 
Olympia, 76. 92 

E e 
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Krlio, tiic portico of, at Olvnipia, 43, 

90 
E'^hina, 277 
Eilei, 2»2 
Klpiifi) i/i7<ro9, 294 
Elafonisi, 283 
Elauhufi, the river, 240 sq. 
E]eia, Tiiphylia annexed to, .5; invaded 

by the Lacedaemonians, iftid. 
Eleian tablet in the Briti»h Museum, 3; 

inseription on it, 34 n. 
Eieians, libations, &c. of the, 50 ; o!>- 
tain the management of the Olympic 
Festival, .5; battle in the Altis be- 
tween the Eieians and Arcadians, 89 
Elenitza, Mount, 234 
Elcusinium, 361 

Elcutherium, the torrent, 262 and n, 
Eleuthero-lacones, the, 167 
Elcuthero-I^conia, 179, 186 
Eleiithero-Laconians, the torrent ChcB- 
riuB the northern boundary of the, 
186 
'E\(fcaff(ot, 'E\(Kr)(r(oi, 379 and w. 
EIis,anewcolonybroughtto, by Oxjlus, 
from /Etolia, 5, 74 «. , debarkation of 
the Athenians on the coast of, in the 
firat year of the Peloponncsian war, 
215 ; route from, to Thclpnsa, 223 
Elisphasii, the, 379 9q. 
* K\i<T<f>a<Tioi^ 380 
Elissus, the river. 392 and w. 
EIIinik6, 2i)6, 298 
'K\u^«<not, 380 
*R\M/<tJ*»Tai, 380 
Elymc, or Elymia, 229, 379 sq. 
Embolus at Olympia^ 97 
Endvmion, the tomb of, at Olvmpia, 

En^'lish poetry, early, 136 n. 

Kiitasis of colimins, 127 

Eiiysiliiis, Mars ao named, 30 

Kpaminondas, the founder of Mes^cno 
and Me|^'!llopolis, 198; the Arcadian 
confederacy supported by his autho- 
rity, ihid. ; invades l^conia, 346 

Rphyre, island, 204 

Kpidamiiii, treasury of the, at Olyinpia, 
40 

Kpidauru?, 283 ; Epidaurus Limera, 300 

Epitalii, the, 217 

Krard, the last lord of Arkadhia, 159 

Krnrd, more than one of that name, 147, 
148 «. 

Erasiniis, the river, 3iJ4, 406 

Kriucus. 406; Port, 409 

Kfinnys Tclpliusa?a, 205 

EuiiumIos of Argoa, 252 

Eunielus the poet, 33 

Kuii.Ta, a town of Argolis, 340 

Eup«dcniu9 of Argos, the llcneum of 
Argcia built by, 2')1 

Eurotas, the river, 247 and «. ; bridge 
over the, 115 n. 1 16 

Erymanthus, height of the highest sum- 



mit of, 204 ; the river, 206 ; Mount, 

and river, 224 
' EaTtaropiotf^ at Olvmpia, 38 
Etruscans, the, 123'; noted for their 

works in brass, 103 ». 
Eubeea, Mount, 263 and u. et sq. 
Eutelidos of Argos, statues by, at Olym- 

pia, ^Q 
Eutelidas, 70 

Entvchides of Sicyon, statues bv, 61 
Evai^ 3 

Eva ( Evaea?), an Arcadian city, 3 
Eva of Cynuria, 339 sq. 
Evander, the hill of, 196 n. 
Evoras, a summit of Taygetus, 360 
Expedition ScientiHquo do la Moree, 

Btatements in the, corrected, 1 1 



Fakhin6, or Fokiano, 299 

Fallremeyer, error of, as to the origin of 
the modern Peloponnesians, 326 

Fanariliko, Mount, height of, 203 

4>«/>ai, l&ippoia the Macedonian form 
of, 345 a. 

Forcntinum, gate of, 124 

Filia, 226 

Finlay (Mr.), on the site of the He- 
rajuni of Argeia, 2.58 ; journey in Tia- 
konia by, 299 scqo. ; limits' of Tza- 
konic dialect accoraing to, 304 

Flamboritza, valley of, 391 

Florent de Ilainault appointed Prince 
of Achaia, 146 

Forests of fir and oak to the N. E. of 
Sparta, 341 

Forty vSaints, the monastery of, 343, stj. 

Frangovrysi, 247 

Frank lordships, towns giving names to, 
149 

Franks, victories of the, in the Moi-ea, 
138 

French commission, excavation of the 
Olyrapicium by, 12; discoveries ma«lf 
by the, 18 ». ; French terms in the 
"Chronicle of the Moroa," 156, l.'>8 

Furkaria, harbour at, 283; remains of a 
Hellenic fortress, &c. at, ibiiL 



O. 



Galata, the castle, 149 
Galataki, village of, 398 
Gardhiki, 237 

Gareatcs, the river, 113 m. 249 
Gasmuli, the, XU, 33() 
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OMton, a French cliiefuun, 137 

Gastuni, or Ghast&iii. 37, 220 

Gates of Mantineia, 111; of Volatcmp, 

of Pvrutia, aod Ferentinum, 124 ; of 

Mcssene, ibid. 
Gateway at Vol terra in Etruria, 122, 

125 
Gathett, in Cromitia, 234 
Gatheatcs, the river, 234, 366 
Gell (Sir Wni.)<. hrazen tablet brought 

from Olympia by, 1; visit of, to 

Olympia, 10 
Geoffroy de Villebardouin, 137 
G«oiFroy I., 137 tcfq. 
Geoffroy II., 140 «99. 211 
G«offroy de Brienne, 147, 159 
Gerlach (Stephen), letter of, to Martin 

Cnisiut on the Tzakonic dialect. 336 
Oeronthrv, or Geranthne, 149, 36*Jj7. 
Gheorghitzi, Kalvvia of, 350, 366 
Gheraki, 149. 362; called leraki by 

Pachymer, 153 
Ohermotzini, 206 
Ghian^oR, the river of, 366 
Ghizeh, great pyramid at, 119 
Ginntomachia, representation of the, 

Glanitza, Hellenic ruins near, 228 
Glar^ntza, 141; Cape, 210; derivation 

ofthe name, 212 
Glaucias of .^Igina, works of, at Olym- 

pia, 65, 67 
Glaucus of Argos, works of, at Olympia, 

58 
Glaucus of Anthedon, 65 ; of Carystus, 

ibid. 
rXwfiiril*, rXw/ttirifl, rXwM'*'*««» 362 
Glymnia, or Gl^-ppia, 362 sq. ; castle 

Golden shield under the statue of Vic- 
tory in the Olympieium, 16 

Goooesaa, 404 

€rordon (Col.), discovery of the site of 
the Hervum of Ar^ia by, 258 

Gorgylus, the river, 347 »q. 

Gortynius, the river, 233 

Gort Vs, 232 

GreeW arch, the, 118; architecture, 
126 ; inscriptions, methods of writing, 
33 li.; lanffuaffc sprung from the 
Pelasgic, 338; Ungiiage and poetry of 
the tmrieenth centurv, 155 ; metre on 
the accentual prindpfe, *'(*hrnnicle of 
the Morea** written in, 13.5 n.; Greek 
and Sclavonic names of places in the 

- Mores, proportion between the, 326 ; 
Romaic Greek of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 157 

GreelcB, character of the, at the present 
day, 107; knowledge of the, in the 
fine arU, 126 

Gregoras (Nicephorut), notice of the 
Tzakonians by, 334 S99. 

Gritzena, 153 

Gryllus, son of Xenonhon, 88 n. 

GoruCili, height of, 382 



Gymnasium, at Olympia, 38, 44, 83 
Gytbium, 170, 283 



H. 



Hadrian, statue of, in the Olympieium, 

Hsemonic, 247 

Halia, Port, 288 

Halicamassus, palace of Mau&olus at, 
207 

Halice, 286 wy. 

Haliussa, the island, 283; whether a 
harbour at, t6u/. 

Halus, or Alus, 228 

Harpinna, 218 

Harplcia, 360 so. 

Hawkins (Mr. John), visit of, to Olym- 
pia, 10 

Ilebccum of iEgina, tlie, 277 

Hebe by Naucydes, statue of, in the 
Heneum of Argeia, 2<»1 

Hcgjlus, work of, at Olvmpia, 41 

Heif^hts of mountains, 'JOS 

Heilotes, the, 166 

IJelene, the temple of, at Therapue, 
161 

Helicc, 209, 379, 390 

Hcli-son, 379 ; the river, 238, 241 

Helissonii, 379 w/. 

Hellanodics, 75 and ». ; seata of the, in 
the Stadium, 80, 81 

Hellenic, vestiges of, in the " Chronicle 
ofthe Mor6a,'M57 

Helus, insurrection of, 166 ; gates of, 
241 

Hclote, or Hcilote, meaning of, 166 

Henra, 3, 231 e/ «/. 205 ; the road from 
Metnslopolis to, 231 *o. ; confounded 
by Strabo with Phara? m Achaia, 218 

Heraeum, of Argeia, 258 #7. ; of Olym- 
pia, 23. 84; statues in the, 24; 'the 
original idols of the temple, 25 ; the 
four-lcjgfcd tabic, 26; client of Cypse- 
lus, 26 et (djq. ; ccUa <»f the, 36 

Herculaneuni, excavations at, l()8 

Hercules, actions of, renrcscnted on the 
metopes of the Olympieium, 17; 
Buraicus, cavern of, ifiJ8, 389 n. ; 
trench of, at Pheneos, 38<> 

Hermsp, 298 ; on the road from Th}Tea 
to Sparta, 341 

Hermione, 281.-283 

Hermiouic Gulf, 292 n. 

HermioniA, 280 nr^. ; promontories and 
islands of, 284 mfif. 

Hermon, son of P>rrhu*, joint architect 
of a treasury at Olj-mpia, 40 

Hcrodes of Athens, statues erccte<l by, 
at Olympia, 45 

Heroum, meaning of the terut, 2.56 

Hesperides, statues of the five, by Theo- 
cle8,24,41 

EC 2 
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Ileync (M.), opinion of, roepccting the 

(•lie*t of CypseluB, 34 
Ilicron, son of Hicrocles, statue of, 67 
llippapbcsis, the starting-place of the 

horses, at Olympia, 49, /(>, 78, 81, 92 
Hippias, statue by, at Olj-mpia, 68 
Ilippicum, the distance so called, 95 n. 
Hippodaroeia, statue of, 77 
Hippodaineiuni, or Hippodamiuni, of 

Olympia, the, 43, 74, 8/ 
Hippodrome of Oljinpia, description of 

tne, 76 et 8e<f. H5'n. ; mode of making 

tiie circuit of, 93 ; sides of the, 96 
Hipiwla, 175 

Homer misunderstood by Strabo, 292 «. 
Horffi, statues of the, in the Herscum of 

Olympia, 24, 25 
Hydfea, island, 284 and n. et s^. ; 

whether the Colonis of Pliny, 286 _ 
Hyoselaton, (Mount Arachnieum,) 270 
Hvperteleatum, 168 
Hypsi, 172 

Hvpsus, the town, 240; Mount, ihiil. 
Hysiie, 152 



lanni Ai (Heraea), 232; in Cynuiia, 
298 

Ichthys, the promontory, 213 sq. 

leraka, 301 sq. 

leraki. See Gheraki 

Ili4(Ai),230 

riio,282 

Tnachus, sources of the river, 267, 372 

Inert Plain, 367 sq. 

Inftcription respectinir the temple of 
Apollo at Corinth, 304//. 

Inscriptions, stops in very ancient, 3; 
different nu'th«»ls of wjitinp in Greek, 
33«.; two, rclatinj; to l)i:ina liini- 
natis, IKl ; on two ' Ep/nala showing 
the ancient boundaries between Mes- 
sene and Tiaceda-nionia, ihid. 184 

loannina relieved 4T«mi the blockade of \ 
the (J reeks. l4(» : 

loniuns of C'vninia. 337 

Ire, 1H« 

Ireland, round towers of. 120 

Iri, plain of, 2.'>1 st/. ; river of, 2.03 

Irine, ( Elpii'ti i/rjn-ov,) 2.04 

Islands. (Nasi.) common name for mea- 
dows intei^ccted by rivers, 229 

I%ov;i, or ()'>iva. M'», l.*)!; ruins of a 
(totbic chnnh at, 'J()4 

Istlimn-, walls of tlie. 3!)<l 

Itliome. bei.rht of, 2(»4 

I inn of Sciritis, '2\H 



J. 



JardaniiR. the river, 212 
Jiili.ui, (tlie Rmpcror.) bis allusions t 
tbe >tatue of Jupiter Ulympius, lO.*) //. 



Juno, temple of, at Olympia. See He- 
rseum. 

Jupiter, statue of, in the Olympieium, 
17, 19 and n. ; the throne oC 20; the 
pedestal, 21 ; the pavement before 
the statue of, ibid. ; the woollen cur- 
tain before the statue of, 22 ; statue 
of, in the pediment of the Olym* 
pieium, 17; statue of Alexander,'son 
of Philip, in the character of, 56: 
statues of, in Olympia, 51 fr/q. ; statues 
of, erected from the produce of fines, 
51 sqo. ; the great altar of, in Olym- 

?ia, 37, 84 ; temple uf. at Olympia, 
00; statue of, by Phidias, at Olym- 
pia, 105; a sacellum and a sacred 
portion of Minerva generally attached 
to temples of, 272; dedications at 
Olympia, not representations of, 56*. 
Lycspus, altar of, 245 ; Messapeut, 
temple of, 166; Olympius, Chrysele- 
phantine, statue of, by Phidias, 16; 
altar of, 46 ; the temple and sacred 
grove of, 4. See Olympieium. Hor- 
cius, statue of, 55 ; Catcbates, altar 
of, 47 n. ; Croeeatas, temple of, 170; 
Hellanius in j^^pna, temple of, 271 



K. 

Kabatomy'lo, 228 

Kayufcw, 173 

Kaio, Porto, 175 «/»/. 

Knkavnlia, or Kakovulia, 171 

Kakoreo8,231 

Kalamaki, Port, 3.05 

Knlami, 183 and n. 

Kalavryta, im 

Kiillifoni. heijrht of Mount, 224 

Kaniara, 23') 

Kauiari, 390, 404 

Katnenitza, 2tH 

Kandiu, villasre, 2.02 sff. 

Kani, river,_3(>J, 34(» 

Kupnteli. 373 

Kapsa, 230,231 

Kanitula, 238 

Kardliara. 231 

Knrfoxvlia, tlic river of, 201 ; ruins of .t 
temple on the b;uik of the, 202 

Karnesi, the river and gorpc of, 22-> 

Kary'dlii, Mount, 142 

Kar\'tena, height of, 204 

K.-»sMdhi,397 

Kustanitza, 339 sf/. ; name wheure de- 
rived, 327 

Kastelia. 195 

Kaatri, 281 

K astro a part of Mistra, 132 >>/, 

Katakolo, the pmmontory, 213s7. 

Katav6thra of the plain of Mantineia 
and Te^ea, i^>9 ; of Styniplialns. .'iJ'-l; 
of Pheneos, 'M\i itq. ; of ( 'apliy.'i'. 227 ; 
of Skotini, JiJl3; of Smllieua. or Kar- 
nesi. 20<) 
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Kmtobelis»i, 371 

Katnkh6ri of Mistra, 132 

Katzanea, the riTer of, 223 #7. 

Katzingri, 269 

KiTaloe, \7% 174 

Kavo OroM, 175 

Kavo-Skvli, 282 tu. 

Kavo Xy'li, 169 

Kdefina, the river (CEnuO, 1 15 n. 347, 

Khaiafia,215ii.; Pale6.ka9tro of, 217 

Khalandritza, 149 

Khan Belali, 378 

Kheli, Port, 287 

Khclm6s, Mount, 237 ; height of, 2()3 ; 

medieval castle on tho suiuniit of, 

150 ; the fountain on, 387 
Khilioin6dhi, 400 
Khirailhcs, 234 
Khlemutzi,or Khlomutzi, the peninsula, 

141, 210; the fortn-ss of, ibid. 
Khortus, Port, 213 ^f/y. 
Kh6»iari, 173 
Kiladhia, Port, 287 
Kipula, 175 
Kiatemeft, 176 
Kitries, 180 
Kiveri, 297 

Klar ntza. Cape. See (ilarentza 
Kvandiiov^ the mountain, 173 
K.¥aKa\tjffia Artemis, temple of, at 

Caphyjc in Arroilia, 173 
KifctKaKot, Mount, 173 
Kvd«k(&y of Sparta, 173 
KimKut^ now riirk6vry8i, 173 
Kcraiffsmark, Count, attacks Nauplia, 

2M 
KokhlaDerv^ni,235 
K6k«ra,23l 
Kondovunia, height of the summit of, 

204 
- Kopiur, error of, in supposing the Tza- 

konic tongue to be of Sclavonic origin, 

326 m/. 
Korako-v6ni, 364 
Koruni, 15)5; castle of, 293 
Korvf i. Mount, 404 
Kosmi, 364 
Kosta, Cape, 286 

K6toma (or Kotr6nes), 172, 174, 176 a. 
Kranidhi, Ilellcnic ruins in the penin- 
sula of, 287 
Krano (Camastum), 236, 248 
Krestena, 144 

Krtvata. khan of, 342 mf. 348 
Krerata, fountain of, at Mistra, 132 
Krra Vr>'si fountain, 112 
Kt^nii, 400 

Kulo^li, ruins on the I^don, near, 219 
Kunupta, 304 

Kunupitza, the Agridhi of, 144, 155 
Kvfwc, TO y§<pvpi Ttff, 223 n. 
Kurkula. height of Mount, 204 
Kotralit ( Michael ), I>esDot of the West, 

invades Thessal y and Macedonia, 1 42 
Kutu&riua, river,'237 



Kutzi, 401 
Kyparissia, 299 
Kyradhes, 234 
Kyriaki, Aghia, 355 



Ijacedffmon and Messene, ancient boun- 
daries of the cities of, 181, 184 

Lacedspmonia, the bishopric of, trans- 
ferred to Mistra, 130 

I^cedsmouians, the, turn their arms 
agoinet the Pisata^, 5 ; invade Kleia, 
and occupv 01)mpia, Utid.; war be- 
tween the lLacedfl[^mouian8 and Arca- 
dians, 199 

Laconia, Messenia annexed to, 5 ; 
bridges of, 115 awr/. ; mantime places 
of, according to Scylax, 177n. ; plun- 
dered bv the French, 144 ; invasion 
of, by F^paminondas, 34(! ; division of, 
according to the decree of, 186; cities 
of, enumerated by Homer, 356 ; boun- 
dary of Laconia and Argeia, where 
j placed by Ptolemy, 295; corrupted 
into Tzakouia, 134Sn. ; the Tzakonia 
of the thirttvnth century, 150; tho 
Zaccunia of the Venetian's, 336 

I^aconian marble, 170 

Laconinns in the time of the Byzantine 
empire, 334 

Lacrates. son of Pyrrhus, joint builder 
of a treasury, at Olympia, 40 

Ladas, the stadium of, 'M\ n. 

Ladikii, river of, (Selinus,)218 

I^doceia, 247 and n. 

Ladon, the river, 222 or/. ; places on the, 
228 M.; ruins on the, near Kuloeli, 
219 

I^yV Bridge, 223 

Lago-potamo, 40f) 

XrXKKOt. 138 N. 

I^kos, 153 

Lambiri, the vinevards of, 407 ; the bav 

of, 408 
I^ampeia, Mount, 224 
LMingadhia, the river of, 223 
I^ngeia, the river, 392 and «. 400 
Lapithie and CenUurs, contest of the, 

represented in the western aetus of 

the Olympieium, 17 
I^pithsFum, site of, 3<n 
Lapithus, Mount, 217 ; height of, 204 
I^ribsus, the river, 209 
Las, 1.50, 172, 174, 3.')8 
I^tin tongue, sprung from the Pelssgic, 

I^tona beheld Diana at the ehace from 
the heights of Taygetns, 3f>0 

I^ebas (M.*), on an inscription upon a 
fountain at Mi«tnt, 131 

I^ftro, 179 
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Lenidhi, 2<I2 sq, 

Leocharcs, statues by, at Olynipia, 25, 

39 
Txsodhoro, the castle of, 232 
Leonidaeum, the, at Olympia, 43, 44 n. 

83 
Leouidhas, Aghios, ancient building 
converted into a church so callctl, 
300 
Lepreatis, 217 
Lenie, fountain of, 368 
Lcssa, 268 n. 269 
Lctheeus, the river, 72 n. 
Lctrinsa, 215 
Leucasium, 228 
Lcuctra, 179 
Leuctrum, 248 

Lev^tzova, 170 ; quarries of, 171 
I^vidhi, 229, 231, 380 
Libon of Elis, architect of the Olym- 

pieium, 15 
Lichas, son of Arcesilaus, 61 
Lidhorea, 143 
Liguri6, (Lcssa,) 269 
Limcra, Epidaurus, 300 
Limna5, 181, 352 ».; situation of, 182 
Limni, 170 
Li6pesi, 402 
Jjtindari, 150; Hellenic remains at, 

200 
Lvsistratus, sepulchre of, at Asine, 

'291 
Iiongo, the river, 391, 400 
Ijongovardho, the river, ancient vestiges 

at the mouth of, 194 
I^rd>hips (Frank) in the Morea, in the 
thirteenth century, 139; towns giving 
names to, 149 
Luritia Olympia, temple of, 37, 74, B5 ; 
tem]>lo of liUcina at a gate of the 
Acrocorinthus, 400 
liuka, valo of, 3<>7 »/. ; river of, 368 ; 
plain of, 370 ><y. ; katavothra of, 370; 
tumulus near the entrance of the 
plain of, 373 
Luku, ancient site at, 294 sf/. 303; 
river of, 296, 3()-2 su. 339, 340 ; vale of, 
372 
AvfMTTia^^ 362 
liUsi, 206 

Lyra-us, Mount, 244; heipht of, 204 
I«yra;u9, Jupiter, altar of, 245 
liVilniidus, 131 
Lyoiiis, son of Myron of Athens, great 

work bv, at Olympia, 53 
Lycoa, 243 
l..yiosiira, 244 

Lycui-gus of Tegca pierces Areitlious 
with his s|)oar, 375 ; Fiycurgus and the 
Spartans attack the Messcnians at 
Glympi:i, 3{)5 and n. 
Lvcuria, 22,5 

LyktMlliemo, Mount, height of, 204 
Lykuria, pass of, 225 
Lymhiadlia, 3<»2 m/</. 3'>5 
I.vrccia, 26H 



Lysippus of Sicvon, works of, at Olym- 
pia, 60, 61, 65, 69, 72 

Lysis of Macedonia, statue by, at Olym- 
pia, 72 

M. 

Macistus, 5, 217 
Msenalian plain, 243 
Ma;nalus, Mount, 231, 242 sff ; height 
of, 203 

Ma^nalus, the city, 243 

Mara, field of, 3/4, 378 

Magdla, the river of, 161 

Mainfiroy, king of Sicily, 143 «. 

Maini, or Mani, 142 

Makhera, height of Mount, 224 

Makirno, a peak of Taygetus, 3*)0; its 
highest ridge also so called, 360 m. 

Makrypla^hi, Mount, 235 

Malaetas, nver, 201 

Malevo, Mount, height of, 204 

Malla>a, 248 

Mallus, river, 236, 248 

Mani, or Maini, 142 

Maniatess the, 138 n. 335 

Manthuric plain, 115 

Mantineia, 1 10, 153, 378 and n. 381 «y. ; 
number of gates at, HI; height of, 
204 ; whence supplied with water, 
373 ; levels and water-courses of the 
plain of, 369 ; route from, to Mclhy- 
drium, 229 sq. ; other roads from ; 
third battle of, 379; distance between 
Mantineia and the fountain A me, 374 

Mantinenses, the, after the destruction 
of their city walls J)y Agesipolis, 377 
S77. ; war between the Mantinenses 
and Tegeatip, 369 

Mantinic conu-e, 377 sqq. ; plains, kata- 
votliraof the, 369 

Mantinicc, the rivers of, 249; water- 
courses of the, 367; vallev of the, 
376 

Mautiniro-Tegeatic nlain, the, 250; 
katavothra in the, 387 

Maratha, 154, 232 

Marathoua of i^^irina, inscription in a 
church at, 272 w. 

Marpncre, 13«. 219 

Man, or Mario, 362 

Marius, 362, 363 

Maimaiia, 355 

Marmara, or Marraaria, 24i]; ancient 
remains at, 341 

Mars named Eny alius, 30 

Mascs, 286 sq. 

.\!nM)niy, Hellenic, in the bridge of 
Mavrozumeno, 197 ; Pelasgic, 117 

Matapan, Cape, 175 his. 176 

Mau!»olu9, iKilace of. at Malicamassiis, 
207 

Mavnoro, or Mavron Oros, height of, 
204, 105 

Mavro/.ninriio, liriilj^e of, 118, 197 

Ma£:u-aki. Mount, 363 
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Medon of Sparta, Btatue by, at Olvmpia, 
24 

Mega Kyrato, of Athens, 159 

MegBclcfl, joint architect of a treasury 
at Olrmpia, 40 

Megalokhori6, 278 

Mesalopolit, 198 9qq. 230, 247 n.; at 
Messene, the gate of, 124 ; routes 
from, 231 m^q. ; distance from Mega- 
lopolis to Aigos, 196; the road from, 
to Heran, 231 tq. 

Megmlopolitis and Belminatis, the boun- 
dary of, 237 ; the boundaries of Mega- 
lopolitis and Mcssenia, 235 

Meffarenaes, treasury of the, at Olympia, 

fAilKov, 94 n. 

Meleneap, 231 9q. 

Melangeia, 373, 377 and n. 

Mcliast«, fountain of the, 372 

Melingu, 153 

MelinKus, 13811.154 

Melitc, the marsh, 122 

Menelaium, the pass of^ 161 ; Mount, 
ibid. 

Menclaus, whether buried at Amyclse, 
355 

Mesoboa, *z28 

Mcssa, not to be confounded with Mcsse, 
357 

Messana, Zancle assumed the name of, 
57 

MeiMpeft, 166 and n. 

Mease, site of, 356 »qq. ; not to be con- 
founded with Messa, 357 ; whether an 
abbreviation of Messcne, 358 and n. ; 
Mizithra probably the Slavonic form 
of, 135 

Metsene, 118, 198 S90. ; sUdium of, 91 ; 
enters into the Acnaian Ica^^e, 185 ; 
ancient boundaries of the cities Mes- 
sene and Lacedaraion, 181, 184; the 
gate of Megalopolis at, 124; bridge 
of, 197 

Mcssenia annexed to liOconin, 5 ; boun- 
daries of, fixed by Philip, son of 
Amyntas, 177; rivers of, 180; the 
scene of one of the lost tragedies of 
Kuripides, 188; the boundaries of 
McMcnia and Mcgalopolitis, 235 

Mcsscnians attacked at (ilympia by the 
Spartans, under Lycurgus, 365 and n. 

M«<r<rio«, whether the Gentile of Mc<r- 
oril, 358 n. 

Messoats, the tribe of, 357 

Messola, 188, 189 

Metapontinl, treasury of the, at Olym- 
pia, 41 

Metapontium, 41 n. 

Methana, two hot sulphureous sources 
in the peninsula of, t£78 ; the isthmus 
of, fortified by the Athenians, i//u/. ; 
written Mcthone in some copies of 
Tbucvdidcs, 279 n. 



Methydrium, 200 mpf. ; distance from, 
to Anemosa, 240; route from Man- 
tincia to, 229 wy. ; distance between 
Methydrium and Nymphasia, 202; 
gate of, at Mantincia, ITJ 

Metope, river, 384 

Metopes of the Olympieium, 17 

Metroum, the, at Olympia, 37, 51, 52, 
80,83 

Mczap6, 358 

Micon of Athens, painter, statue by, at 
Olympia, 64 

Micon of Syracuse, works of, at Olym- 
pia, 67 

Mideia, or Midea, 264, 268, sq. 

Milea, the river of, 179 

Minerva, statue of, by Medon, 24 ; of 
Phidias at Athens, 105; sacclla of, 
generally attached to temples of Jupi- 
ter, 272; the Panbellcnium of iErina 
supposed by some to be dedicated to, 
270 ar/7. ; the .^Iginetae dedicate some 
brazen prows in the temple of, 275 ; 
Minerva Alca, at Tegca, temples of, 
110; Mincr\'a Cyparissia, 109; for- 
tress of, on the Aclioain coast, 407 

Minthe, Mount, 109; height of, 204 

Miraka, 218 

Mi*okh6ri, 132 

MiHtra, 138 n. 162,357977.; the bishop- 
ric of Lacedemonia transferred to, 
130; inscription on a fountain at, 131 ; 
ancient church at, part of a monas- 
tery, 133; fortress built thereby Wil- 
liam de Villehardouin, 134 

Mizithra, or Mistra, 135 

Mokhli, 152, 153 

Molottus, the river. See Malstas 

Moiycium, 279 

Monasteries in Tzakonia, 304 

Monemvasia, 283; taken by William 
de Villehardouin, 134 

Monostich inscriptions, 33 n. 

Montferrat, Marquis of. King of Thes- 
salv, 142 

Morea in the thirteenth century, 135 et 
»f<f. ; Frank customs common in the 
13th century, 131 ; Mor6u, Chronicle 
of the. See Chronicle 

Moree, Chronique de. See Chroniquc 

Mustu, the marsh of, 295 

Mountains, heights of, 203 

Music contents in Ci recce, 88, 89 

Muzaki, Cape, 285 »f. 

Mycenap, 2.>5 #7.; gate of, 254; trea- 
suries of, 255 #7. 3.>4 

Mylaon, the river, 201 

Myron, tyrant of Sicyonia, 40 

Mvron of Athens, works of, at Olvmpia, 
61, 64, 65. 67 

MysaMim, 3.01 

Mv»rellu!», the founder of (-roton, 
'409 m. 

Mvzithra, of Villehardouin, 132 
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Nabis and Philopcemen, contest be- 
tween, 344 

Nasi, 227 ; of the Ladon, not the same 
with Nasi of the river Tragus, 229 ; 
common name for low ground inter- 
sected by rivers, ibid. 

Nunoydes of Mothonc, statues by, at 
Olynipia, 64, C5 

Nauplia, 262 sq. 

Navjirino, hay of, 192; island of, 194 

Naxus in Sicily, 68 n. ; ancient coins of, 
ibid. 

Neda, the river, 212, 214 

Nemea, tlie river, 392, 400 

Neokh6ri, the river of, 236 

Neokh6rio, 234 

Neptune, Lake of, at JEmof^ 170 

Neptune, temple of, on Mount Alexius, 
374 n. ; remains of the temple of the 
Isthmian, 395; temple of Neptune 
(fsalichus, 164; ruins of a temple of 
Neptune Hippius, on the bank of the 
Karfoxvlia, 202 ; temple of Neptune 
Samius, 109 

Neris, 298; supposed ruins of, 340 

Ncslane, 374 and n. 378 ; also called 
Nostia, 374 n. 

Ntrstor, the position of the city of, an 
ancient question, 192 

Nicephorus Ducas, J 46 

Nickli, 150 

Nicodamus of Mnenalus, works of, at 
Olvmpia, 56, 58, 62, 64 

Nicolas, St., monastery of, in Tzakonia, 
304 

Nicomedca, kinjf of Bithynia, statue of, 
in the Olympiciiini, 22 

Nimnitza, the river of, 202 

Nisi, 182 

Nostia, NesUmc ro called, 374 n. 

Notcna, two Hellouic fortresses on the 
mountain of, 220 

vvarrrai of the Olympian llippudronie, 96 

Nymphas, 23.5 

Nymphasia, the fountain, 202 



O. 



nCa, situation of, 276; temple of Damia 

and Auxesia at, 275 
CKchalia, 236 
(Knia, 12! 
(Knoe of Mcjr;iris, 399 ; of Argcia, 266 

.«/. 371 
(Knomaus, statue of. in the Olym- 

piciuui, 17 ; tomb of, in ()lymi»ia, 78; 

the wootUu column of, at Olynipia, 

50, 87; slables of the horses of,' 78 



QEnonc, ancient name of i^ina, 276 
CEnus, the river, 115//. 29S, 347,350 

(E^'lus, 178,358 

olKTifiara of the Olympic Hippaphcsu, 
92 

Olenus, 137; at the time of the revival 
of the Achaic league, 208 

Clones, Mount, height of, 203, 224 

Olurus, 404 

O'lymbo, 363 

0'lvmbo-kh6ria,363 

Olynipia, brazen tablet of, 1 ; Pisa iden- 
tified with, by Pindar and Herodotus, 
6 ; the town of, 7 ; the sacred grove 
named Altis,t&ii/. 13; the vale of, 7, 
8 ; visits to, by different travellers, 11, 
101 n. 106; remains of the temple of 
Jupiter at, 10 ; description of, by Pau- 
sanias, 14 ; the buildings of, — Olym- 
pieium, 15 ; the Heraeum, 23; the great 
altar of Jupiter, 36; the Metroum,37; 
the temple of Lucina Oljrmpia, tWt/.; 
the temple of Venus Urania, — ^the Pry- 
tancium, — Bciw\ewTfjpioi», or Council- 
house, — the Theer.oleon, — the Pro- 
edria, 38; the Philippeium, 39; the 
Treasuries, 39, 73; the Pelopium, 
42 ; the Hippodamium, 43, 74 ; the 
Pcecile Stoa, — the Studio of Phidias, 
— the Leonidajum, 43, 44 ». ; the 
Gymnasium. 44 ; the Palaestra, — ^thc 
temple of Geres Chamync, — altan, 
45 ; dedications in, 56 

Olvmpia, 4 et sffo. ; tlie description of by 
Pau^nias, 14; brazen plate in the 
British Museum, found at, 23 n. ; 
theatre at, 87 

'OXu/i-Trta, 363 ; inundations of the 
country about, 386 ; in the latter part 
of the 2nd ccnlur}-, 102; three thou- 
sand statues there in the time of 
Pliny, 103; fragments of jirmour, &c. 
seen there by Pausauias, 100; caus'* of 
the disap]>earanre of monuments and 
statues in, 105, 106 

Olympiads managed by the Pi&ata>, 5 

Olympian valley, changes in the surface 
of the, 100; victors were feasted, 
place where, 38 

Olvmpia?, chryselephantine statue of, by 
ijeochares, 25 

Olympic Fesitival, the management of 
the, passes from the Pisat» to the 
Elciaus, 5 

Olymnjcium, or Olympium, remains 
of, ]{)et$r/(f,; rcm.orks on, in "Tra- 
vels in the Morea," 11 ; dimensions 
of the, according to Pausanias, 12, 
16; description of the, by the same, 
15; the Aeti of the, and its riches, 
ihid. ; the buihliug of the, tW. ; 
gencnil descri])ti(»n of the, 16 ; its 
resemhlance to the Parthenon, 16^ 
19; its (lillVrence from the The- 
seiuui, !<>': uutopcs of the, 17; cclla 
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and opttthodomus of the, 18 ; interior 
construction of the, 19 ; the throne, 
20 ; the pedestal, and the hrazen vase 
on the pavement in the, 21 ; the pro- 
nans of the, the brazen tripod, and the 
statues of Roman emperors in the, 
22 ; bucklers, pillars, and altars in the, 
23 ; sUte of the, in 1766, 106 n. Sec 
Jupiter 

Ol^niipionicff, the garlands of the, C6 

Ol^mpius, Mount (Croniiis), 13 n. 

Olrmpus, statue by, at Olynipia, 62 

Oljmipus, or Lycsus, a mountain of 
Arcadia, 244 

Onvthus, joint maker of a statue at 
Olympia, 54 

Onatas of Sicyon, works of, at Olympia, 
57, 59, 67 

Ono^li,350 

Ophis, the river, 380; kaUv6thra of, 
249, 370 

Opisthodomus of the Temple of Jupiter 
m Olympia, 88«.; representation of 
the labours of Hercules on the, 17 w. 

Opus, 220 

Oracle of Ammou in Libya, 50; at 
Delphi, 47 n. 

Oresthasium, or Orcstium, 247 and n. 

Orias to Kastro, 1 75 

•O^ot, t6, (the peak of St. Elias, in 
iEgina,) 271 

Ortholithi, Mount, 289; height of, 
204 

Oryx, the valley of, 228 

O'siva, or Tsova, 143, 154; ruins of a 
Gothic church at, 204 

Ostrarine, Mount, 230 mj. 

Oxylus brings a new colony into Elis, 
5 ; the reviver of the Olympic con- 
test, 74 n. 



Pachy meres (Ocorec), notice of the 

Tzakonians oy, 334 mf. 
I'aeonius of Mcnde, statue bv, at Olvm- 

pia, 57 
Pcstuni, ercat temple of, 129 
Pointings in the Olympieiuni, 15 
Palaeologus (Michael), 334 »q. 
Palaroiri, 240 

Paltfstra, tlie, of Olympia, 45 
Palamedes, 253 

Palaroidhi (naXauiidioir), 252 
Palati, 154 
Palatia, 201 

PaleaKhnra, 276 ; plain of, 339 
Paica Munenivasia, 300 
Paleo Avarino, castle of, 199 m/ff. 
Palc/>.ka»tro,201,247 



PaIe6ka8tro, Mount, height of, 203 

Paleomiri, 240 

Palco-M6khli, 152 

Paliftcius, 241 sq. 

Palladium, the, taken by Eumcdes to 
Mount Crcium, 252 

Pallantides, the rocks, 252 

Pallantium, discharge of tho waters 
from the vallcv of, 249 

Palus, plain of, 240 

Pamisus, the river, 181 ; sources of the, 
18*2; fountains of the, 183 

Pamisus Minor, 179 

Pan, altar of, at Olympia, 38 

Panachaicum, Mount, height of, 204 

Pauathenaic, vase, inscription on a, 4 

Pansnus, nephew of Phidias, paintings 
by, at Olympia, 20 

Pandcl6imona, river, 165 

irai/rryu/jiv, Olympian, 105 

Panhcllenium of ^Egina, 270, tt/o,; 
inscribed fragment found among the 
ruins of the, 273 

Pantarces of Elis, 70 

Pantias, or Panthias of Chius, statues by, 
at Olvm pia, 62, 65, 69 

Pai>adha, 232 

Paradhisi, 402 

Parnon, Mount, height of, 204; Greeks 
of, retain numerous vestiges of the 
Doric dialect, 329 n. ; forest on the 
slopes of, 341 

Par6ri, a suburb of Mistra. stream of, 
165 

Paroria, 239 sq. 

Parrhasii, a town or fortress of the, at 
Londari, 200 

Parrhasius, Apollo, temple of, 245 n. 
246 

Parthcnius, Mount, 113 ; height of, 203 

Parthenon, the, 126, 1*^8; resemblance 
of the, to the Olvnipicium, 16 ; height 
of the, 12 

Pasha Vrvsi, 23,5 

Passava, 1 50; river of, 172 

Patra, 137 

Patnp, Bishop of, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 13f); temples of Jupiter and 
Herculet* at, 207 

Patrm-les of Crotona, statue by, at 
Olympia, 40 

Pausi ruins of, 221 

Pausaniaa, description of Ohmpia by, 
14; names on the chest of Cvpttelus, 
as described by, agreeable with those 
still existinff on Greek vaaes, 32; 
whence he uerived his information of 
Olymnia, 60 ; text of, often corrupt, 
24; alterations suggested in the text 
of, 203, 381 fi. 405 ; errors in the in- 
formation or text of, 196, 226, 241, 
242, 285, 375 n. ; computations of 
long distances bv, generally in exceM, 
301 

Paxiuiadhi, Mount, 360 
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Peacock, marblr, part of a, found in 
the Herttum of -Argcia, 261 ; of gold 
and precious Btoncs, 262 
Pegip,237 
Peineum, 399 
Peirithous represented on the western 

actus of the Olympieium, 17 
Pcirus, river, 207, 224 
Peiagonia, battle of, 143 
Pclasgi,ti)e, 119, 123 
Pelasffic, the Tzakonic dialect supposed 
by M. Thiersch to have been derived 
from the, 333; Greek and Latin 
languages sprung from the, 338 
Pelias, tombs of tlic daughters of, 375 
Pellana, 366 
Pellenca, 403 
Pellene, 390 

Pelopium of Olympia, the, 42, 79, 84 
Peloponnesians, the modem, supposed 

by FallrcmejTcr to be entii-ely of 

Jklavonic descent, 326 
Peloponnesus, height of some summits 

of the, 204 
Pelops attaches his name to part of 

Greece, 4; statue of, in the Olym- 
pieium, 17 
Peneius, river, 224 ; the Upper, 206 
Penelope, tomb of, 381 n. 
Pentelophi,350 
Pephnus, 178 
PerathesB, 241 #7. 
Perakh6ra, 399 
Pergamus, palace of the kings of, at 

Tralleis, 4)7 
Periandcr, the son of Cypsclus, 33 
PcrioBci, the, 167 
Persova, katav6thra of, 113, 249,369, 

370 
Pcrusia, gate of, 124 
Petal! , CW, 173 
Phttdiia, 23f> 
Phultnsiw, 237 

Phaljinth«9, Mount, 202, 239 wy. 
Phiirtr of Messenia seimrntcd from Mes- 

scne, 1H5 
Piiaro in Acliai.i, vale of, 207 ; Hcnra 

confounded with, bv Strabo, 218 
Pliare in Laronia, 3.5o 
Pharis, 1G.5, 35.5 ; treasury of, 3.)4 
Phi'ia, 213 .vf/y. 
Phcllia, river, 35.5 «. 356 
Phclloe, 405 
Phelloeis, river, 405 
Phenoatic zercthra, 384 so. 
Pheneatis, a description of, 385 «/. ; the 

inundations of, 250 
Phcncus, the lake of, 22.5 ; plain of, 

385 w. 
Phone, 34.5. B»/jpota, the Macedonian 

fonn of 4»«pai, 345 n. 
Phidisis of Athens, statue of Jupiter 

()lynipi\i8 by, 16; the studio of, at 

()l)iupia, 43, 83; works of, at Olvui- 

pia, 20, 63 



Pbigalift, M. dc Stackelberg on thctcm- 

pTe of, 270 
Philanorium, 290 

Philesius of Eretria, brazen oxen by, st 
Olympia, 59 

Philip, son of Amyntas, chrrselephsa- 
tino statue of, by LeocSarea, 25; 
Pamisus Minor, the subject of an ad- 
judication of, 179, 184 

Philippeium, the, at Olympia, 39, 51 ; 
chryselephantine statues in the. 26 a. 

Philopoeuien, contest between, and Nabia, 
344; put to death at Messene, 196 

Philotinius of ^gina, statue by, at 
Olympia, 69 

Phliasia, 383 

Pliliasii, statues of Jiipitcr and Mpm 
dedicated by the, 27/ n. 

Phlius, ruins of, 401 ; ^^gina, daui^hter 
of Asopiis, carried off from, to the 
island mgina, 277 n. 

Phlius, Argolic, of Ptolemy, perhaps 
Phvllu8,270 

PhalMeum, the, at Sparta, 161 

Phobia, 401 

Phoenix, river, 408 

PhcBzi, monument of the, 375 «. 

Phcezon, 375 n. 

Pholoe, Mount, produce of the chaceon, 
set apart by Aenophon for the festi- 
vals, &c. of Diana, 10 ». 

Phormis of Ma»nalus, 59 

Phradnion of Argos, statue by, at 
Olympia, 64 

Phrixa,2I7n. 

Phylace, 113 

Phyllus, 269, 270 

Piana, 239 

Pidhima, river of, 180 

Pikerncs, 373 

Pillars of brass at Olympia recouling 
treaties, 23, 54 

Piniiiza, 155; battle of. 1.54 

Pisa, in Italy 4; iu Greece, 4 ct sfM/. 218 ; 
antiquity of the ruin of, (i ; identified 
with Olvmpia by Pindar and Herodo- 
tus, ihiJ. ; situation of, thitl. 

Pisata', the, 5 rt s(f*f. ; character of, by 
Xenoplion, 6 ; sea-coas>t of, 214 

Pisatis, 214 

Pityussa. island, 283 

Plataniston, river, 246 

Platanistus of Sparta, 161, 164; Apollo 
Platanistius, temple of, 282 

Platano, 3.'i9 57. 

Platva, island, 294 

Platza, 178 

'jrXivoal of the Hippodrome, 96 

Plinth-shaped modeof CJrcek writinsr, 33 

Pliny, his number of statues at Olym- 
pia somewhat suspicions, 103 «. 

Podhojrora, the valley of, 22?J 

Pacile Stoa,in Olympia, 43, iiD, i)0 

Poctrv, earlv Knijlish an<l Komaic. 

i:v>«. 
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Polianl, 181,183 

P«tmium^ Struic a^ 352 09. 

Pwlycldiuti of Areot, itho made the Juno 
of Amvia^ woTKi of, at Olynipia, 61, 

Pol^ifldtm of Ar^oi, jmother statue by, 
M Oh-mpia, 54 

F^^clef *r Albcui, statue by, at Olym- 
pian 63; BtAta«^ at 0))iz]|iia, by tbe 
milt of. 67 

PalydftinaA of Seatdisa, G$ 

Poiii[ieii. cxoirHtione at, ^ OB 

Poinpic way at OLyfU|jli, 14, 49 n. 80; 
Pott] pic ctitrmicc to tbe Stadium, 91 

Pondikd-kaitro, lathmui of. 213 »q. 

noift^irr lB*iiett.'iitf*), 145 a. 

PoQtiDuiH, fouutaiQ of, S'j^t 

Porphyry, green, whether the marble 
known Bmong ifao Romans by the 
n^mp of hac<nma, ITO 

P&rtico tpaloteil) at Qlympia, or portico 

of the ficha, 43 
Porto Kaio, i75, ITd^ 177 
Ptifiijjiiiiiuju of tbe IsthmiTsu 3!)5 
PotbaMu, joint buiUItT uif a treasury at 

OlympiiiT, 40 
Pnil6, MA, 3(?4 ; writti^n U^dartiov 

by PhninjBu 327 
PtuEitcicftf »tatu« by^ at Olympia, 26 
vpfyiCAwat^ lil 

PnjiikUf iniM::iib«di fi>1iiinn near, 168 
Prinitu, baUlc of, 'J04 mj, 
Prinus, the road, 371 ?•/- 
ilpoA^Titon wtittirn for Pra8t6 by 

Hmnia, CT 
Pp&#dfim buUaing at Olympia, 38, 87 
Prrrn. moiifitain/iBH 
Pm«\ lUDi^ the tcciou, 2*j3aud n. 268 «. ; 

the «itv, 264, iiiiif 
PrjUndiini nt OJynUji*, SB, BS, 89 
Pmnathtii, 17^/174] n.; a harbour of 

TmnarulD. 176 
Ptatbo-Pynfo, ISS 
P*eu«krtabu in AHitophanc4. 337 
F«nphis,206,221 ; route frutu, to Thel- 

pnsa^ 222 #17. 
Ptuiemy, nanu-^ in the geography of, 

oflm miiEfpeti. 270 
Ti.Jirhn.r.f ,^._>^i..i sUtuo by, at Olyni- 

Ptoltl, 381 ; hill of, 378, 381 «. 

Punctuation in inscriptions, irregulari- 
ties of, 3 

Punfiiki, rlrrr *>i', '-It 

Pytii and AroaJiani, suppot'-'d represen- 
tation of a battle of tlie^ on the chest 
efCm«tui,2l3 

F^rlwof Cerfvhuttun. ISO; also called 
Ah*tmit, (}. Absnntia,) 192 n.; har- 
bmir of, 193; confoundrtl by Dio- 
dnriis with Pyhi* of Klein, 13i». 

Pylus Triph)liacus 10!h, doubts as to 
the existence of, 194 



Pyramidal sepulchre, near Argos, 251 
Pjn^o of Eleia, 155 and n. ; near Methy- 

drium, 201 : river of, 202 
Pyrilampes of Messene, statues by, at 

DlvmpU, 62, 70, 71 
Pyirhi Castm, Ui sq. 
Pyrrbicbui, 174; distance from the 

Scvrus to, i^ifi. 
Pyrtltua, joint buililer uitli his sons of a 

trciuury at UUmpU, 40 
PytbaeuB, A^toIIo, tLmj.ik of, at Asine, 

'2f^l xif. ■ !u-iii- Su^vi-i^ :i.ty 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, works of, at 

Olympia, 62, 64, 67, 68, 73 
Pythocntus of Sicyon, the flute player. 



Quatremere (M.)dc Quincy, opinion of, 
respecting the chest of Cyiwclus, 28, 



R. 

Rakhamy'tes, 241 w/. 

Raoul-Rochettc (M.), on the sixth 

metope of the Olympiciuui, 18 n. 
Rapsomati, 237 
Rasa, 218 
Rasina, 361 n. 
Roma s Anios, river, 267 

\i'. In, Mi: hill of, 339 

[{(/.iiuko, MmiHt, 242 

Rhea, cave of, iul n. 202 

Rhcitus, 397 

Rheunus, 227 

Rhium, 189, 390 

RliGBcus and Theodorus, the artists, of 

Samos, 25 
Rhvnie, when adopted by the Ci reeks, 

136 n. 
Rhypcs, river of, 390 
Rhvpes, 408 «r/. 409 n. 
Roluo, Mount, 230 ; height of, 203 
Romaic poetrv, 13(j n. 
Romaic-Cireek of the 13lh century, 

i '!-:..,!- of the Morea*'' 

wntbirtL in, 1^ 
lirimati BTfhe*, l^\ ^n^mron^ statues 

uf, ifiibK'Ol'. . ,-■■ . >2 
Romanin. 1<i< ' of, 141 

Romulus, Circus of, 93 11. 
Rubi, 409 n. 



S. 

Sacred Grove of Olympia, HK2; statues 

in the, 104 
Sacritices, superiutvndtnls of, called 



dttiKoKoi. 



T 




oijiii|«L. js, so 

- rtW«iisiarit«C^il 

Selinuntii trcasurv of the, at Olvmpia, 

41 ' 

Selinus of El^ia. 218 : of Laconic 336 ^. 
Seliiiuft, riTCT, of tUeu, 9; of Achaia, 

3fH) 
Se!Ia«ia, 342 ftf. : battle of, 347 
Scpuirhrcs, distinctioD between 

and treasuries. 256: »epulchre. Prra- 

Diidal. near Argos, 251 
Senuijbus of yEgica, statue by, at Olvm- 

|»ia, 66 
Shale«.i, 241 

Shield, golden. See Golden 
Sicyonian treasurr, at Olrmpia, 39 
Sidhcru. AL, river of, 109 
8idin'u written for Sitena bv Kopitar, 

327 
Sidu«, 397 

Sigeian pillar, inscription on the, 34 ». 
Silanion of Athens, sUtues bv, at Oivm- 

pia, 63, 68, 69 
Simiadha, marsh of, 373 
Simon of y^gina, works of, at Olvmpia, 

59 



m 

9fm^ tISiL lUJ1I»ttt^. 345; »«aj« 
AC, ^ tlie t^tDw of itt c«p|urt fcy AJarir, 
113; fnnuBB »f « rottni* at,. IK; 
F«l»Ue «t|p& of the tiamr^ tm^ : 

1-- :\ ,' ■ -. 

*v«««7 Mt, lu luc.Tcar a>ru, loo ; in tne 
13ih century, 1*34 ». ; monamcBt of 
Eumedes. son of Hippocoon, in the 
drorous of, 252 

Spartans, condition of, until the Roman 
conquest, 167; under Lvcurgus, at- 
tack the Messenians at Glympia, 365 

Spathari, village of, 223 

Spetzia, bland, 286. 294 

Sphacteria, island, 192 9q. 

Spina in the Circus of Romulus, 93 Jt. 

St. Adrian, near Kaaingri, 269 

St. Andrew, 295 

St. Eliaa. 164, -230; the pcsJc oC 270, 
360 R.; summit of the Mjpnaiian 
range, so called, height oC 203 ; Tale- 
tum of Tavgetus, height of, 204 

St. Isidore, river of, 1 10 

St. Omers, one of tlic French families of 
the Morea in the 13th cenlurv, 220 

St. Tr}-phon, church of, witLin the 
Acropolis of Titane^ 402 

ffTaJtoopo/iAOv, 66 n, 

St^ulium of OlvmiHa, the, 75 and m. 52, 
78, H^H. 88;' entrances iu»o the, 80; 
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description of the, 75 and n. • Pompic 
entrance into the, 91 ; on tne disap- 
pearance of the, 101 ; of Messenc, 9i ; 
of Thebes, 75 n. ; of the Hierum of 
Epidauruft, 75 n. 

Suthmi, 350 

Statues in the Olympieium, 15; brazen, 
of Jupiter within the Altis at Olym- 
pia, 51 ; brazen, cause of the disap- 
pearance of, 104 ; in the Hencum of 
01ynipia,24 ; chryselephantine statues 
in the same, 25 ; of Jupiter erected 
from the produce of fines, 51 aofi, 74, 
85 

Statues of Jupiter, 5*2, 53; at Olympia, 
number of, in the time of Pliny, 
103; at Athena, number of, in the 
time of Pliny, 103 «. 

Stenyclerus, the plain of, 151 

Sthenis of Olynthus, statues by, at 
Olvmpia, 72, 73 

Sti manga. 401 

Stoa of Agna])tus, at Olympia, 49, 78, 
90 

Stoa of the Echo, in Olvmpia, 90 

Stoa (Pcecilo) of Olympia, 43, 89, 90 

Stomium, the place at Olympia so called, 
47 

Stomius of Elis,f>l 

Stomius, statues by, at Olympia, 69 

Stops in inscriptions, insularities of, 3 

Strabo, imperfection of the text of, 109 ; 
vagueness common in, 171 ; emenda- 
tions proposed in the text of, 109 
/j«; error of, respecting Anne, 178; 
Ilerani confounded with Pliarn in 
Achaia by, 218 ; geographical testi- 
mony of, to bo rcceivetl with caution, 
218; proposed emendation of, 214, 
224; often gives incorrect informa- 
tion, 280 ; a iKM^'^aire of Homer mis- 
undemtooil by, 292 «. 

Strava, Port, 399 

StrovJtzi, river of, whether the same as 
the Acidon, 110 

Slnithus, jiromontory, 288 

Studio of Phidias at Olympia, 43 

Stvmphalus, river of, 3iS9 ; fountain of, 
383«/. 

Slcmnitza, 240 ; mountain of, iUd. 

Sudhrna, 206 

Sulphureous sources (two) in the penin- 
sula of Methana^ 278 

Sumatia, 243 

Sus&ki, valley of, 397 

SvbaritsR, treasury of the, at Olvropia, 
41 

Symbola, 113 

Syracuse, the great altar at, 37 n. 

Syriarou, 228 

Svriamu Kurtaghi, 228; river of, 223 

SWus, river, 23(» 

Sys of Pudiiny, 404, 405; the same as 
the Svthas of Pausinias. tW. 



Table, four-legged, in the Ileneum of 
Olympia, 26; Ubles in temples for 
depositing offerings, ibid. 

Tablet (brazen) of Olympia, inscription, 
1 ; versions of the same in ^dic, 
Hellenic, and Latin, 2; remark on 
it,3 ^ 

Tamarum, 175; harbours of, 176; tem- 
ple of Neptune at, and cavern near it, 
tbid. 

ratvta, 63 

Takhfirti, the river, 164, 356 

Taki, 249; the marsh at, 114; chasm 
of, 369 

Taletum, 164; highest summit of Tav- 
getus, 360 ; height of, 204 

Tanus, river, 298, 302, 340 

Tara, river of, 223; khan of, 227 

Taraxippus of Olvmpia, 77, 96, 97 

Tartan, Mount, &4 ; height of, ihid. 

Taygetus, Mount, 138 ». 153, 171,369 
and ». ; height of, 204 

Tegea, 112 ly/. 151, 153, 199; the 
ancient road from Tegea to Sparta^ 
343, 345 ; levels and water- courses of 
the plain of, 369; temple of Minerva 
Aleaat, 110 

Tegeatas and Mantinensca, war between 
the, 3<;9 

Tegeatic plain, the, 114. 115 

Teeeatis, the rivers of, 249 

Tclphusa, 205. See Thelpusa 

Temathia, Mount, height of, 204 

Temples served f«r treasuries, 256 

Tenea, 400 

Terracina, bridge of, 124 

Tetrazi, Mount, height of, 204 

Teuthrone, 172, 174, 176 

Thalam», 178, 220 

Thaliades, 228 

Thaumasius, Mount, 201 n. 2(r2. 

Theagenes of Thasus, athlete, 66 

Theatre of Argos, 265 ; at Olympia, 87 

Thebans, one thousand, assist the Arca- 
dians, 199 

Thebes, Sparti of, gave the name to 
S|»arta, 162 n. 

Theecoleon at Olympia, the, 38, 87 

Theecolus, office of the, 50 

Theisoa in the Arcadian Cynuma, 154 

Theius, river, 237 

Thelpusa, 205 ; route from Psophis to, 
222 57. 228 ; rout€ from Elis to, *22!i 

Thelpusa ( Vanena), 223, 228 

Thclpusva, places in the, 228 ; temple of 
Ceres F^leusinia within the. 228 

Themis, sutue of, in the Heneum of 
Olympia, 24 

Themistius (the sophist), declamations 
of, 105 ». 

Theocles of Sparta, sutucs by, at Olym- 
pia, 24 
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Thcoclc«, »on of Hegylua, joint maker 

with his father of figures at Olympia, 

41 
Theodorus and Rh(£cus, artists, of Samos, 

25 
Thcomnestus of Sai^eis, statue by, at 

Olympia, 70 
ThersB, the hunting-grounds of Diana 

on Taygetus, 360 
Therapne, 161, 162 n.; temple of He- 

lene at, 161 
Thermasia, Ceres, temple of, 281 aq. 
Thennisi, 282 aq^. 
Theron of Bceotia, statue by, at Olym- 

pia, 69 
Otiaavpot at Mycenie, 256 
Thessaly, invasion of, in 1259, 142 
Thessaly, Marquis of Montferrat, king 

of, 142 
Theseus attacking a centaur, represented 

on the western aetus of the Olym- 

pieium, 17 
Theseus, rock of, in Troezenia, 282 
Theseium of Athens, 129; its difference 

from the Olympieium, 16 
Thiersch, Dr. Frederick, dissertation of, 

on the Tzakonic dialect, 304 soq. 
Thirl wall (Bp.), on the site of the new 

city of Megalopolis having been chosen 

by Epaminondas, 198 ; on the time of 

the desolation of Olenus, 208 
Thisbe in Boeotia, 357 
Thol6, river, 408 
Thomax, Mount, 348, 352 and n.; 

Mountain, afterwards called Coccy- 

giura, 286, 288 
Thucydides, error in the text of, 193; 

distances in the text of, not always 

correct, 296 
8upeaT»|9 koXttos, 295 
Thiiria, separated from Messcnc, 182, 

185 
Thyaniia, 401 
Thvlacus, joint maker of a statue at 

Olvmpia, 54 
Thvraum, 240 
Th;vrca,294s7. 303 
Thvreatis, 295; road from thence to 

Sparta, 296, 341 ; to Argos, 297 
Thyrides, peninsula of, 175 
Tiaso, river, 116n. 165 
Time, mode of reckoning, usually em- 
ployed by the Romaic Greeks, 131 ; 

m the IVlorca, ibid. 
Timon of Klis, 71 
Tiryns, 268 and n. 
Ti tine, 402 
Tjorbadii, 109 

Tolon, 291 sq. ; Paleokastro of, 293 
Torncjie, Cape, 210. See Glarentza 
Tournois, the French coins so called, 

210 
Towers, round, of Ireland, 120 
Trajjoi, 246 

Tragus, river, 223, 226 sa. 
Trajan, statue of, in the Olympieium, 22 



Tralleis, palace of the kings of Per- 
gamus at, 207 

Tpdiri^ai OTKpatnjpopoi^ 26 

Treasury, ancient, near Vafi6, 354 

Treasuries, the, at Olympia, 39, 73, 85; 
at Mycenae, 256 

Treaties of alliance between the Athe- 
nians, Argives, and Martincnses, 23 
and n. ; Ix^tween El is and Henea, 
ibid, ; between Sparta and Athens, 54 

Tricaraua, 401 

Tricoloni, 238 9q.\ distance from, to 
Anemosa, 239 ; to Cruni, ibid. 

Tricrana, island, 284 sq, 

Trikeri, island, 285 

Trikkala, 391 ; river of, not the Sys of 
Ptolemy, 404 

Trikkalin6, the river, 403 

Triodi, 243 

Triphylia annexed to Elis, 5; the rivers 
of, 109 

Tripod, brazen, in the Olympieiam, 22; 
Tripods, prizes in the foot-race and 
the race of the quadrira, 29 

Tripolitis, the Laconic, 366 

Tripolitza, 152, 153; to Mistra, the 
road from, 343 

Trip6tamo, 221 

Tritaa, perhaps an error for Phane in 
Strabo, 224n. 

Tropzen and Hermione, description of 
the country between, by Pausanias, 
280 ». 

TroBzcnii, the island of Hydrca pawned 
to the, 284 n. 

Tropapa, 222*7. 228 

Trupia, village in Laconia, II611. ; mo- 
nastcr\- in Achaia, 388, 389 ». 

Trypi<Uiko, river, 161, 165; ancient 
britipc at Sparta over the, 115 

Tumulus, near the entrance of the plain 
of Luka, 373 

Turk^viysi, river, 172, 173 

Turniki, Mountain of, height of, 203 

Ty/369 ancientlv Tupov,295 

Tut boa, river, *^23 

Typa^us, Mount, 8 

Tyro, the ancient Tvrus, 294, 295, 299 

Tyrrhenians, the, li?3; noted for their 
works in brass, 103 ti. 

Tzakoncs, history of the, 334 son. 

Tzakonia, a corruption of Laconia, 
138 «.; extent of, 304; monasteries 
in, ihid. ; more vulgarly accented 
Tzakonia, 326 n. ; apparently synony- 
mous with Laconia in the 13th cen- 
tury, 150, 336 

Tzakonic dialect, where spoken, 138; 
dissertation on the, by Dr. Thiersch. 
304 s(/q. ; differences of dialect at 
different places, 305 «. Of the 
vowels antt consonants, 306. De- 
clensions, 308 ; fomiation of the 
plural, 309; lexicology, 310; pro- 
nouns used as suffixes to verbs, .5I8; 
numerals, 314; the verb ilfxi, ibid.; 
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inflection of Teibt, 315; formation of 
the penont of vcrbi, 317; personal 
inflection, and conjuration of the i)re- 
fient and imperfect, 3l9 ; lexicolo^cal 
remarks on verbs, 322; specimens of 

. phraseology, 325. — The Tzakonic 
tongue, whether of Sclavonic origin, 
326 8q. ; contains many words derived 
from modem Greek, '327, and some 
ancient Greek words long extinct, 
328 ; many Dorisms, 3'l0 ; some 
undeveloped forms, 331 ; observations 
on the Tzakonic tongue, 332 sqq. ; not 
a dialect of the Greek languace, 333 ; 
piurtly derived from the Pelasgic, 
•6u/. ; and parti v a descendant from 
the Ionic, 337, 3'38 

Txemota, 226; the plain of, 227, 228 

Tzetzcs (John), Chiliads by, 136 «. ; 
note on Lvcophrun concerning the 
Cnacion, 1 15 n. 

Tzimbaru, Mount, 247 sq.\ height of, 
203 

Tziniana, vale of, 367 »q. 373 sqq,; 
nver of, 368 

Tzipian4 identified with Melangcia by 
tlie French gcoKrapliers, 37/ ; dis- 
tance of, from Mantineia, 372 ; pass 
of, 375 ; river of, 377 

Tzitzina, 351 



r. 

riy««es, statue of, conveyed from Olym- 

pia to Rome by Nero, 57 
vatrKtiy^, 93 n. ' 



VafiA, 165, 35.5 ; ancient treasury near, 
354 

Vahcizi, 241 */. 

Vanena, 223 

Vjithv', 173, \lh»(jfi. 

Velig'6sti, 150 

Vclimakhi, river of, 222, 223 

Venus in bronze, in the Hcnrum of 
01}mpia, by Cleon of Sicyon, 26; 
Urania, temple of, 38, 74, 8,5 

Verres, the Roman praetor, l2f> 

Verria, 345 

Verses, iambic, in the churches of St. 
Luke of Stiris, and of St. Demctnus 
at Salonika, 132 

Versus politici, 135 n. 

Vesta, sanctuary of in the Prytaneium 
of Olymnia, .^, 89 

Victor)', gilded statue of, in the Olym- 
pieium, 16; in the hand of the statue 
of Jupiter, holding a brow-band, 19 
and i». ; four Victories attached to the 
four legs of the throne of Jupiter, and 
two at the foot of each leg, 20 



Villehardouin, family of, govern the 
Morea in the 13th century, 137 sw. 
220 

Villehardouin, William de, 134, 141 ^qq. 

Villehardouin, Gcoffroy de, 137 sqq. ; 
Geoffroy II. de, 140 sq. 

Vitruvius on the entasis of columns, 
127 ; probably only parts of his works 
in existence, 129 

Vitylo, 178 

Vlisiri, 155 

Voidhia, Mount, 204 

Voidh6-kilia, harbour, 190, 192 

V6ivoda, 402 

Volterra in Tyrrhcnia, arched gatewav 
at, 122, 12.5 

Vostitza, 408 

Vrcstena, river of, 347 sq. 

Vroma, ancient baths at, 278 

Vromolimni. ancient baths near the vil- 
lage of, 278 

Vulci, bridge of, 124 

Vuriia, bay of, 289; khan of, 344 

Viirvura, river of, 113 

Vytins, vale of, 202 ; river of, 227 



W. 

Wilkins on the Olymnieium, 10 

Wortlsworth (Rev. Dr.), on the Pan- 

hellcnium of iEgina, 271 et 9qq. : on 

an inscription in a church near, 272 n. 

Writing, on the ancient modes of Greek, 

33 ». 



X. 

Xenis, the road, 375 

Xenophon, 88 and n. ; erection of a tem- 
ple of Diana at Scillus by, 9; his 
monument, 10 n. 

Xeril6 l>otam6, 2;U, 366 

Xerokambi, or Xerokambo, 361 ; ancient 
bridge near, 116,361 

XvI6c*astro, (Olurus,) 404 ; river of, 
ibid. 



Vdhra, island, 284 so. 
Ypsili, island, 289, tS)4 



Z. 

Zacrunia, I^aconia so called by the Vene- 
tians. XMy 
Zakhulitiko. river, 405 
Zakkuka. Mount, height of, 203 
Zande, afterwards Messana, 57 
Zane«, statues of Jupiter at Ohnipiade- 
dirate<l from fines levied upon Ath- 
let», 51 , .52, 74 ; where placed, 85 
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Zarax, 301 07. 

Zamata, 180 

Zatiina, mountain of, 233 

Za\ntza, Mount, 295 

Zeno, blunder of, 352 n. 

Zibovisi,238 



Zinka, monasterv in Tzakonia, 304 

Zostia, 239 

Zofiimus, on the state of Sparta at the 

time of its capture by Alai-ic, 133 
ZuKra,390 
Zy'ria, Mount, 404 ; height of, 203 



THE END. 
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